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MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABoR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, Senator Joseph 
S. Clark (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Clark (presiding). 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief 
clerk; Samuel V. Merrick, special counsel to the subcommittee; and 
G. F. Randolph, minority professional staff member. 

Senator CiarKk. The subcommittee will be in session. 

This morning the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare begins hearings on 
a number of legislative proposals designed to combat one of the most 
tragic social evils of 20-century America—juvenile crime. 

For the past several years the Subcommittee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary has con- 
ducted an exhaustive inquiry into the extent and character of juvenile 
delinquency, its causes and contributing factors. 

In the 84th Congress, largely as a result of the findings of that 
subcommittee, a number of bills aimed at the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency were introduced and referred to this com- 
mittee. 

In 1956 the committee reported a major juvenile delinquency con- 
trol bill which was passed by the Senate. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress adjourned before the House acted on that bill. 

Over the weekend the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
chaired by Senator Hennings of Missouri, has filed a most illuminat- 
ing and helpful report on this whole subject, commenting on prob- 
lems of juvenile control in a number of cities, including the District 
of Columbia. This subcommittee intends to coordinate its work with 
that of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee very closely. 
There will be complete cooperation between the two subcommittees in 
this field, as there has been in the past and as I am sure there will 
be in the future, and this is of the greatest possible assistance to this 
committee which has the legislative authority in the general welfare 
field dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

This year a renewed effort has begun to provide Federal leadership 
to assist States, communities and private organizations in finding 
ways to solve this national problem. 
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I think one of the problems we must face in this subcommittee is 
the extent of the need for Federal action and the extent to which 
the localities and the States can be required to deal with the problem 
itself. There is, of course, the same area of overlapping jurisdiction 
in this field that there is in a number of other programs affecting 
fundamentally metropolitan areas, programs such as housing and 
highways where local, State, and Federal action all are needed and 
all must combine in order to come out with an acceptable solution. 

Statistics compiled with the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency have shown a steadily rising trend in the number of 
delinquent acts committed by children in the 10-to-17 age group. 
From 1948 to 1955 there was an increase of 70 percent in juvenile 
delinquent court cases, although the total number of children in the 
10-to-17 age group during those years increased only 16 percent. The 
rate of increase since 1955 has been approximately the same, 7 or 8 
percent each year. 

These figures are but one of the many striking evidences of the 
seriousness of this great and growing problem. The time has come 
for the Congress to take appropriate legislative action to decelerate, 
halt, and ultimately reverse this shocking trend. That is the objective 
of the hearings we are opening here today. 

The bills under consideration are S. 694, which was introduced by 
the chairman of this committee, Senator Lister Hill, and which I 
have the honor of cosponsoring; S. 765 and S. 766, which were intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas Hennings, chairman of the Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency—that is the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee—with the cosponsorship of other members 
of his subcommittee; S. 1090, introduced by Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey; and S. 1341, introduced by the ranking minority member of 
this subcommittee, Senator Jacob Javits. 

I should like to ask that copies of each of these bills be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The bills referred to and departmental reports thereon follow :) 


[S. 694, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide Federal assistance for projects which will demonstrate or develop 


techniques and practices leading to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency 
control problems 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Juvenile 
Delinquency Control Project Act”. 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social problem that deflects chil- 
dren in their growth toward responsible citizenship, diminishes the strength 
and vitality of the Nation; and 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both urban and rural communities, and that more con- 
certed' and intensive efforts to discover, and to disseminate, means of con- 
trolling such problems are vitally needed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS ; PURPOSES FOR WHICH AVAILABLE 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, the sum 
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of $5,000,000 for grants and contracts under this section. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary” ) 
shall make grants to States and to public and other nonprofit organizations and 
agencies to pay part of the cost of carrying out projects eligible for assistance 
under this Act, and shall enter into contracts with public or private agencies 
for carrying out such projects. Projects shall be eligible for assistance under 
this Act which will demonstrate or develop techniques and practices for the pre- 
vention, diminution, and treatment of juvenile delinquency and which, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the solution of juvenile delinquency control problems in all or several States 
or toward meeting juvenile delinquency control problems of special national 
significance or concern. 

(b) Payments under this Act may be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by the 
Secretary; and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a National Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary or his designee, who shall be Chairman, and twelve members ap- 
pointed without regard to the civil service laws by the Secretary. The ap- 
pointed members of the Council shall be persons (including persons from public 
and voluntary organizations) who are recognized authorities in professional or 
technical fields related to juvenile delinquency or persons representative of the 
general public who are leaders in programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. 
The Council shall advise the Secretary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) The Council shall review applications for assistance under section 3 for 
projects submitted to the Secretary and shall recommend to the Secretary any 
such projects or any projects initiated by it which it believes hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the solution of juvenile delinquency control 
problems in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile delinquency control 
problems of special national significance or concern. The Secretary is authorized 
to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council in connection 
with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition to conference 
periods, as he may determine. 

(c) Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the Council 
or otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, including travel time, and while away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b—2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. Notwithstanding the foregoing or any other 
provision of law, the Secretary may accept the services of appointed members 
under this section without the payment of compensation therefor (and with 
or without payment of travel expenses or per diem in lieu of subsistence). 

(d) (1) Any member of the Council is hereby exempted with respect to such 
appointment, from the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, and section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99) 
except as otherwise specified in paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(2) The exemption granted by paragraph (1) shall not extend— 

(A) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the appointee’s 
Government service from any source other than the private employer of the 
appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(B) during the period of such appointment, and the further period of 
two years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation 
in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, of any claim against the 
Government involving any matter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appointment during the period of such 
appointment. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary 
for the administration of this Act. 
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(b) The Secretary shall make periodic reports for public distribution as to the 
methods, results, and values of various projects for juvenile delinquency control. 

(c) The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress as to the 
administration of this Act which shall include the action taken by the Secretary 
with respect to recommendations of the Council in the case of each project 
reviewed or initiated by it. The Secretary may from time to time recommend 
legislation to the Congress for the solution of juvenile delinquency control prob- 
lems. Not later than January 30, 1965, the Secretary shall make a final report 
to the Congress on operations under this Act which shall include an overall 
description and evaluation of the contributions of the program to the solution 
of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency control problem. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 


[S. 765, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to States and institutions of higher learning for 
demonstrating or developing improved techniques and practices for the diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities, the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community, and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal 
Government can and should provide such leadership as is possible in stimu- 
lating the development of improved techniques and practices for the diminu- 
tion, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”), 
for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1967, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act; except that not to 
exceed $1,000,000 shall be appropriated for grants under this Act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960. 

Sec. 3. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available to the Secre- 
tary for grants to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning or research for paying the costs of special projects carried out 
directly or through contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the strengthening or improvement of programs for the diminution, con- 
trol, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. States may expand such sums as 
are made available under this title either directly or through the poltical sub- 
divisions of the State. 

Sec. 4. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the admin- 
istration of this Act. 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act the term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 
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[S. 766, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States and institutions of higher 
learning for the training of qualified personnel for work in various fields involving the 
prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress finds and declares 
that 





(1) juvenile delinquency is a growing problem affecting the welfare of 
the Nation; 

(2) such delinquency is increasing in both urban and rural communities, 
and present treatment facilities and programs are not adequate to cope 
effectively with the problem ; and 

(3) one of the most acute needs in meeting the problem is the development 
of qualified, skilled, and professionally trained personnel to work on a 
National, State, and local level for the prevention, treatment, and control 
of juvenile delinquency. 

It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide Federal asssitance in training 
personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in programs where trained 
persons can render the most effective service in the prevention, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’’), 
for the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1967, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act; except that not to 
exceed $5,000,000 shall be appropriated for grants under this Act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960. 

Sec. 3. The sums appropriated under this Act shall be available to the Secre- 
tary for grants to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learn- 
ing for paying the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employ- 
ment in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, or for the development of courses for such training, including the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such 
stipends and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the 
Secretary may determine to be necessary. 

Sec. 4. Payments under this Act may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the admin- 
istration of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the 
administration of this Act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act the term “State” includes the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 


[S. 1090, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile uelinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Delinquent Children’s Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation: 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities, the problem over- 
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reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; State and 
local resources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized facilities 
and professional personnel trained to handle the problems of delinquency, 
are, in most cases, inadequate; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile delinquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, the community, and the State, 
requiring concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal Goy- 
ernment can and should provide such leadership as is possible in stimulating 
home, neighborhood, community, and State efforts, and should undertake 
such measures as the neighborhoods, communities, local institutions, and 
States cannot initiate or support by themselves. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required: to stimulate and promote training of 
specialized personnel, and to supplement State and local resources for this and 
other purposes, and to encourage coordination and planning among public and 
voluntary nonprofit agencies including schools whose programs relate to the 
diminution, control, and treatment. of juvenile delinquency, especially those 
agencies concerned with the welfare, health (including mental health), spiritual 
development, education, and recreation of children and youth, and to assist-the 
States in strengthening, improving, and encouraging State and community pro- 
grams to diminish, control, and treat juvenile delinquency, both as specialized 
programs and as part of generul State, community, and neighborhood programs 
related to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 101. In order to provide the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) with advice concerning programs 
for the prevention, diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
and to help carry out the purposes of this Act, there is hereby established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on 
Juvenile Delinquency (hereinafter referred to as the “Council’). The Council 
shall consist of the. Secretary or his designee, representing the Secretary, and 
twenty-one members appointed by the Secretary without regard to civil-service 
laws. The twenty-one members so appointed, none of whom shall be officers or 
full-time employees of the Federal Government, shall be eminent in fields related 
to juvenile delinquency such as education, law, child psychology, criminology, 
penology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, juvenile court work, probation and 
parole services, spiritual guidance, recreation work, police work, and community 
organization work and representatives of the public well known for leadership 
in programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. In making such appointments, 
the Secretary shall give due consideration to recommendations for such appoint- 
ments submitted to him by private voluntary organizations and professsional 
associations interested in and associated with the above fields, including, but not 
limited to, such organizations as the National Association of Social Workers, the 
American Public Welfare Association, the American Public Health Association, 
the Industrial Areas Foundation, the National Association of Training Schools 
and Juvenile Agencies, the Child Welfare League of America, the Family Service 
Association of America, the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, the National Probation and Parole 
Association, the American Bar Association, the National Education Association, 
the American Association of School Administrators, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the American Medical Association. 

Sec. 102. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the 
Council shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed 
as follows: Seven members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven members 
shall be appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be appointed 
for four years. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor is appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 103. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an 
annual report to the Secretary. The Council shall make such addditional reports, 
from time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council shall deem necessary and 
appropriate, which reports, in the discretion of the Council, shall be of public 
record. Such reports shall deal with the status of the problem of juvenile delin- 
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quency, the progress being made with the problem, and shall contain such recom- 
mendations as the Council may deem appropriate with regard to any matter 
covered under this Act: Provided, That the Council’s annual reports shall be 
submitted by the Secretary to the Congress, and the Secretary, in transmitting 
such reports, shall append such comments, especially with respect to recom- 
mendations contained therein, as he may deem appropriate: Provided further, 
That such of the Council’s reports to the Secretary which the Council decides 
shall be of public record shall be made public by the Secretary, together with 
such comment by the Secretary as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 104. The Council is authorized to comment upon applications for special 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title IV of this Act and to recommend 
to the Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any projects 
proposed by the Council which show promise of making valuable contributions to 
the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary is 
authorized to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council in 
connection with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 105. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any 
other matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the members 
of the Council, except that the Secretary or his designee may not vote except in 
the case of a tie. 

Sec. 106. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the 
Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 107. The Council shall elect a chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the Sec- 
retary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $5,000,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, the sum of $7,500,000, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, the sum of 
$10,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums as the 
Congress may determine. 

Sec. 202. The sums appropriated under section 201 shall be available for mak- 
ing grants to States to assist them to establish, strengthen, and improve, under 
approved State plans, programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency by— 

(A) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for 
the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency : 

(B) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a coordinated 
and balanced manner ; 

(C) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans: 

(D) providing either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations demonstrations of improved services for the 
location, treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth ; and 

(E) conducting either directly or through entering into contracts with 
private voluntary organizations research and investigations for assessing 
the causes and extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of exist- 
ing programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile de 
linquency, and for developing improved methods for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 202 if he finds that such plan— 

(A) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes; 
(B) shows that in developing such plan there has been consultation with 
and among representatives of State agencies concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency, including to the extent feasible the ‘State welfare, education, 
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health, and labor departments, mental health and vocational rehabilitation 
authorities, the employment service, State and local agencies responsible for 
services to, or care of, delinquent youth, and private voluntary organizations 
engaged in or responsible for such services and persons representative of 
juvenile courts and probation and police services; and provides for the par- 
ticipation of such agencies, representatives, organizations and persons in 
earrying out the purposes of section 202 and for coordination of public and 
voluntary services within the State dealing with juvenile delinquency in 
furtherance of the national policy as set forth in section 2 of this Act; 

(C) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(D) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to advise 
the designated State agency on the administration of the program under this 
Act; such council to be representative of private voluntary organizations, 
professional associations and civic groups interested in the problems of chil- 
dren and youth, especially juvenile delinquency ; 

(E) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, for developing plans for strengthening 
and improving such programs, and for planning and initiating a program of 
training of specialized personnel for such programs ; 

(I) provides that the State agency designated to carry out such plan shall 
make such reports, in such form, and containing such information as the 
Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and shall comply with 
such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; 

(G) provides for such methods of administration (including methods re- 
lating to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis except that (A) the Secretary may, if he determines that this re- 
quirement is not feasible or would unduly delay the maximum effectiveness 
of a State plan, exempt portions of a State plan from this requirement and 
(B) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with respect to the selection, 
tenure of office, and compensation of any individual employed in accordance 
with such methods) as are necessary for the proper and eflicient operation 
of the plan; and 

(H) makes a substantial contribution toward the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 204. (a) From the sums made available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 202, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such State 
bears the child population of all States. The allotment to any State under 
the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $50,000 shall be in- 
creased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being derived 
by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining States under 
the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment of any such remaining States from being thereby reduced to less 
than $50,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 507(B) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
section 202 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 203: 
Provided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1960, and June 30, 1961, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount 
equal to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes set 
forth in section 202 as does not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, 
and an amount equal to the Federal share (as defined in section 507(B)) of 
the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 202 as exceeds $30,000. 

(ec) At such time or times of each fiscal year as the Secretary determines, 
after receiving advice from the States with respect thereto, that the amounts 
(if any) to be paid to any State from its initial allotment for such year will total 
less than suth allotment, the Secretary shall reallot the portion of such initial 
allotment which he determines will not be so paid to such State. Such portion 
shall be available to other States which the Secretary determines have need in 
carrying out their State plans for amounts in excess of their initial allotment ; 
such reallotments to be made on the basis of such State plans after taking into 
consideration the child population of each such State as compared with such 
population of all such States. Any amount so reallotted to a State shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under section 204 (b). 
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TITLE IlI—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for 
employment, in programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the following seven 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying the 
cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in programs 
for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or for the 
development of courses for such training, including the establishment and main- 
tenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may determine to 
be necessary. 

Sec. 303. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of re- 
imbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary and shall be made on such condition as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title, 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 401. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved techniques 
and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six fiscal years such 
sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
or research for paying the costs of special projects carried out directly or 
through contracts with private voluntary organizations which, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the 
strengthening or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. States may expend such sums as are made 
available under this title either directly or through the political subdivisions 
of the State. Any grant of funds under this title which will be used for direct 
services to delinquent children must have prior approval of the State agency 
supervising the administration of the State plan pursuant to title II of this Act. 

Sec. 403. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as 
will promote the strengthening of programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs; 

(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demon- 
strations, and reports referred to in paragraph (A) hereof and as to other 
matters relating to such programs; and 

(D) until June 30, 1961, provide short-term courses of training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance of 
such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances (in- 
cluding travel and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, 
except that no such training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) 
shall be provided any individual for any one course of study for a period 
in excess of one year. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of 
the administration of this Act. 
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Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in 
the appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such 
sums as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 505. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
2(4 shall be as follows: 

(A) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such 
other investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(B) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available 
therefore, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, 
as the case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for 
any prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury 
Department, in such installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 506. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State plan 
pursuant to title II finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of the 
State plan submitted and approved under section 203 has been so changed that it 
no longer complies with a provision required by section 203 to be included in 
the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion of 
the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the 
Secretary shall notify the State body that no further payments will be made to 
the State under section 204(b) (or, in his discretion, that further payments will 
not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such failure) 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Until he is so 
satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State under 
section 204(b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which 
there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may 
be served in any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secre- 
tary, unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be con- 
elusive; but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Sec- 
retary to take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially con- 
trary to the weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm 
the action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United 
States Code, section 1254. 

Sec. 507. For the purposes of this Act— 

(A) The term “State” includes Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B)(1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less than 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska), except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more 
than 6624 per centum or less than 3314 per centum, and (B) the Federal share 
for Hawaii and Alaska shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands shall be 66% per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between 
July 1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the per capita incomes of the States and of the continental United States 
(excluding Alaska). for the three most recent consecutive years for which satis- 
factory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such promulga- 
tion shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1 next succeeding such promulgation. 

(C) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
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States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

(D) The term “programs for the dimunition, control, and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of de- 
linquent youth up to the age of twenty-one years. 

Sec. 508. Not later than January 1, 1965, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the 
expiration, continuance, or revision of the Act. 


[S. 1341, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To strengthen and improve State and local programs to combat and control 
juvenile delinquency 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Juvenile 
Delinquency Control Act”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) Juvenile delinquency, since it is a social problem that deflects children 
in their growth toward responsible citizenship, diminishes the strength and 
vitality of the people of our Nation ; and 

(2) Juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem in both urban and 
rural communities, and its control requires more concerted and intensive efforts 
on the part of communities, the States, and the Federal Governemnt. 

(b) It shall, therefore, be the national policy to promote coordination and 
planning among public and voluntary organizations whose programs relate to 
the control of juvenile delinquency, especially those concerned with the wel- 
fare, health (including mental health), and education of children and youth, 
and to assist the States in strengthening and improving State and community 
programs to combat and control juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the 
sum of $2,000,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, 
not to exceed $5,000,000 annually, as the Congress may determine. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. The sums appropriated under section 101 for any fiscal year shall 
be available for making grants to States to assist them to strengthen and im- 
prove, under approved State plans, programs for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency through— 

(a) determination of the needs in the State for strengthening and im- 
proving State and local programs for the control of juvenile delinquency, 
and development of plans to met these needs ; 

(b) coordination, on a continuing basis, of juvenile delinquency control 
programs and of plans for strengthening and improving the same; 

(c) training of personnel, employed or preparing for employment in 
juvenile delinquency control programs, in the furnishing of improved serv- 
ices to delinquent youth, including training in educational institutions or 
in-service training, or both; 

(d) demonstrations of improved services for the location, treatment, 
and aftercare of delinquent youth ; and 

(e) research and investigations for assessing the causes and extent of 
juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing control programs, 
and for developing improved methods for the control of juvenile delinquency. 
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STATE PLANS 


Sec. 103. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) shall approve any State plan for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 102 if he finds that such State plan— 

(a) provides for the administration of the plan by a single State agency 
directly or, under the supervision of such agency, through arrangements 
with other State or local agencies ; 

(b) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council to consult 
with the State agency in the administration of the State plan, such council 
to consist of (1) representatives of State agencies concerned with the 
control of juvenile delinquency, including to the extent feasible the State 
welfare, education, health, and labor departments, State mental health 
and vocational rehabilitation authorities, the State employment service, 
and State agencies responsible for services to, or care of, delinquent youth, 
and persons representative of juvenile courts, and probation and police 
services, and (2) persons representative of voluntary organizations respon- 
sible for services to delinquent youth, and of professional and civic groups 
concerned with problems of children and youth, especially the problem of 
juvenile delinquency ; 

(c) provides measures designed to achieve effective coordination, on a 
continuing basis, between the programs of the various State and local 
agencies concerned with the control of juvenile delinquency, and between 
such programs and the activities of voluntary organizations providing 
services for, or concerned with, the control of juvenile delinquency ; 

(d) provides for financial participation by the State; 

(e) provides for carrying out the first four of the five purposes set forth 
in section 102 or for carrying out all such purposes ; 

(f) provides such methods of administration (including methods relating 
to the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis, except that (A) the Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods and (B) approval of a State 
plan shall not be withheld by reason of a State law which prevents a State 
or local agency from providing such methods, if the Secretary finds that 
such law was enacted prior to the enactment of this Act and the plan 
provides methods assuring that only qualified personnel will be employed) 
as are necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the plan; and 

(g) provides that the State agency administering or supervising the 
administration of the plan shall make such reports, in such form, and 
containing such information as the Secretary may from time to time reason- 
ably require, and comply with such provisions as he may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 104. (a) From the sums available in any fiscal year for grants to States 
under section 102, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of such State 
bears to the child population of all the States. The allotment to any State 
under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $30,000 shall 
be increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remaining 
States under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than $30,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 405(b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in 
section 102 in ,accordance with its State plan approved under section 103: 
Provided, That from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1960, and June 30, 1961, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal 
to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out such purposes as does 
not exceed $30,000 for the two years combined, and an amount equal to its 
Federal share (as so defined) of such cost in excess of $30,000 for the two years 
combined. 
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TITLE II—GRANTS FOR DEMONSTRATIONS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of demonstrating and developing improved 
methods for the control of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the sum of $500,000, 
and for each of the following four fiscal years such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 
annually, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants to 
States and to public and other nonprofit institutions of higher learning or 
research for paying part of the cost of demonstrations and studies which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the strengthening or improvement of programs for the control of juvenile 
delinquency in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile delinquency con- 
trol problems of special national significance or concern. Any grant of funds 
under this subsection which will be used for direct services to delinquent children 
must have the prior approval of the State agency administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by the 
Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE III—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 301. (a) For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing 
for employment, in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, the sum of $500,000, and for each of the following four fiscal years 
such sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 annually, as the Congress may determine. 

(b) Sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants to States 
and to public or other nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying part 
of the cost of such training, including the development of courses for such train- 
ing and the maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends 
and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary 
may determine to be necessary. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment for services performed and purchases made as may be determined by the 
Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 401. (a) In carrying out his duties under this Act, the Secretary shall 
make studies, investigations, and reports with respect to matters relating to the 
control of juvenile delinquency, including the effectiveness of programs carried 
out under this Act, cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in 
such matters, provide short-term training and instruction in technical matters 
relating to juvenile delinquency control, and otherwise promote the strengthening 
and improvement of programs for the control of juvenile delinquency. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 

(ec) The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as 
are necessary to administer this Act. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 402. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Council’). The Council shall be composed of the 
Secretary or his designee, who shall be Chairman, one representative each of the 
Departments of Justice, Labor, Interior, and Agriculture, designated as such by 
the head of each such department, who shall be ex officio members, and twenty- 
one members appointed by the Secretary. The appointed members shall be per- 
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sons (including persons from public and voluntary organizations) who are rec- 
ognized authorities in professional or technical fields related to juvenile de- 
linquency or persons representative of the general public who are leaders in 
programs concerned with juvenile delinquency. The Council shall advise the 
Secretary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of the Coun- 
cil or otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding $50 
per diem, including travel time, and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
or any other provision of law, the Secretary may accept the services of ap- 
pointed members under this section without payment of compensation therefor 
(and with or without payment of travel expenses or per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence). 

METHOD OF COMPUTING AND MAKING PAYMENTS 


Sec. 403. The method of computing and puying amounts pursuant to section 
104 shall be as follows: 

(a) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amounts so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as 
the case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid the State for any 
prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made in such installments as the Secretary may de 
termine. 

WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 404. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State agency administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of a State plan approved under section 103 finds (a) that the State 
plan has been so changed that it no longer complies with a provision required by 
section 103 to be included in the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such a provision, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the State agency or agencies that no further payments will be 
made to the State under section 104 (or in his discretion that further payments 
will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there will longer be such failure. Until he is 
so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State under 
section 104 (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which 
there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may apepal to the United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, unless 
substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 
court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to take further 
evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 
that may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Secretary 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 405. For the purposes of this Act— 
(a) The term “State” includes Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam ; 
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(b)(1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less 
that percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita income of the continental United 
States, except that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more than 
6624 per centum or less than 3344 per centum, and (B) the Federal share for 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam shall be 6624 per centum; 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary as soon as 
possible after enactment of this Act and again between July 1 and September 3 
of the year 1961, on the basis of the average of the per capita incomes of the 
States and of the continental United States for the three most recent consecutive 
years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 
The first such promulgation shall be conclusive for each of the three fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1962, and the 
second shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1, 1962, and ending June 30, 1964 ; and 

(c) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the 
Department of Commerce. 


CUMULATIVE REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Sec. 406. Not later than January 1, 1963, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience had by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations as to the expiration, continuance, or revision of the 
Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your requests for reports on 
S. 694, S. 765, S. 766, S. 1090, S. 1091, and S. 1341, bills to authorize Federal 
assistance for a limited number of years in the control of juvenile delinquency. 

S. 694 and S. 765 would authorize Federal grants to States and certain public 
or nonprofit organizations for developing or demonstrating methods for juvenile 
delinquency control which are of national or more-than-one-State significance. 
S. 766 would authorize Federal project grants for training of personnel for work 
in this field. S. 1090, titles V through IX of S. 1091, and 8S. 13841 would author- 
ize, in addition to such project grants, formula grants to States to strengthen 
and improve local juvenile delinquency control programs. 

There is an undoubted need for a concerted attack on the mounting problem of 
juvenile delinquency. For the ninth consecutive year (1948-57), juvenile delin- 
quency cases have continued to rise. The increase in the number of these cases 
coming before juvenile courts during this period was almost five times greater 
than the increase in the child population of juvenile court age (10-17). 

Even if juvenile delinquency remains fixed at the 1957 rate, the number of 
juvenile delinquency cases may be expected to increase by 140,000 in 1962 and by 
205,000 in 1965 simply because of the known increase in the number of children 
10 to 17 years that will occur by these years. The States are already falling 
further and further behind in dealing with this problem. 

One important area requiring greater emphasis and encouragement concerns 
the development of new techniques and practices leading to a solution of this 
problem. For many years States and communities have relied mainly on two 
measures of rehabilitation of delinquent youth—namely, probation service in the 
community or care in an institution. It has long been known that juvenile 
delinquency is caused by many factors. A wide variety of treatment measures 
are needed. Yet only a small beginning has been made in developing compre- 
hensive programs for the care and treatment of delinquent youth. In a few 
places new measures are being tried, such as central reception and classification 
centers, group therapy, and street group workers for working with neighborhood 
gangs. However, much more experimentation and study are needed in the 


development of other measures, as well as the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
present measures. 
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There is also abundant evidence of the need for training of personnel. Most 
of the personnel already employed in serving delinquent youth lack the neces- 
sary training to enable them to do an effective job of rehabilitating these youth; 
only 1 out of 10 juvenile probation officers has completed social work training, 
while more than 4 out of 10 lack a college degree and are not even eligible for 
professional training. There is also need for developing a reservoir of trained 
personnel to enable expanding existing services; for example, about one-half of 
the counties in the United States have no probation services at all for delinquent 
youth. Finally, training courses need to be made widely available if there is to 
be any significant increase in the numbers of persons trained. 

While the need for the development of improved techniques and practices of 
juvenile delinquency control and the need for training of personnel can be met 
in important measure by nationally directed efforts, the focal points of any 
successful attack on the problem must be the States and the communities. 
States and communities need to be helped and encouraged to strengthen and 
improve their juvenile delinquency programs through evaluation of their present 
activities, development, and demonstration of new or improved techniques, 
provision of needed training to State and local personnel, and more effective 
coordination between the many public and voluntary agencies working in this 
field. 

We are in accord with the objective of all of these bills of enabling the Federal 
Government to give greater assistance and leadership in coping with juvenile 
delinquency. While the Federal Government could make a significant contribu- 
tion through each of the approaches suggested by the bills—project grants for 
research and development of improved techniques, project grants for training, 
and formula grants to States for strengthening State and local programs—the 
rate at which the Federal Government should proceed and the amount of funds 
it should devote to any of these approaches during any particular year must 
necessarily be determined in the broad context of all national needs. In the 
light of such considerations, it appears that the approach of conferring author- 
ity to make special project grants for research and demonstrations, as in S. 694 
or §. 765, or for training, as in S. 766, is to be preferred at this time over the 
more comprehensive authorizations in the other bills. 

Should the committee decide to report out one of these bills, we would appre- 
ciate an opportunity to offer suggestions for technical improvements. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evvior L. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., May 6, 1959. 
Hon. Lister H1I11, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your requests for reports on 
S. 694, S. 765, S. 766, S. 1090, S. 1091, and S. 1341, bills to authorize Federal 
assistance for a limited number of years in the control of juvenile delinquency. 

S. 694 and S. 765 would authorize Federal grants to States and certain public 
or nonprofit organizations for developing or demonstrating methods for juvenile 
delinquency control which are of national or more-than-one-State significance. 
S. 766 would authorize Federal project grants for training of personnel for 
work in this field. S. 1090, titles V through IX of S. 1091, and S. 1341 would 
authorize, in addition to such project grants, formula grants to States to 
strengthen and improve local juvenile delinquency control programs. 

The unfortunate consequences of juvenile delinquency are self-evident. Simi- 
larly, there is no question about the desirability of programs to reduce juve- 
nile delinquency. However, at present only a small beginning has been made 
in developing programs whose effectiveness has been tested and proved. In 
addition, thoughtful consideration must be given to the sound and appropriate 
balance between Federal, State, and local responsibilities and to the overall 
Federal budgetary considerations. 

In the circumstances, the Bureau of the Budget believes that first considera- 
tion should be given to research and demonstrations, such as are contemplated 
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in S. 694 or S. 765. Such research and demonstrations, by evaluating existing 
methods and developing new techniques for juvenile delinquency control, would 
provide a much needed base for the strengthening of our national effort in this 
field. However, we would recommend against formula grants to States to 
strengthen and improve local juvenile delinquency programs, as in 8. 1090, 
S. 1091, and S. 1341 at the present time. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Puiiuipe 8S. HUGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 

Senator CLark. Today we have invited a group of witnesses who 
are experts in the various fields relating to juvenile delinquency. Our 
first witness will describe the present situation and the need for ac- 
tion. The other witnesses will discuss proposed remedies. 

I am happy now to call upon Mr. Bertram Beck, the associate di- 
rector of the National Association of Social Workers. Mr. Beck has 
had lengthy and varied experience dealing with juvenile delinquency 
problems. For 2 years he was Director of Special Projects on Juve- 
nile Delinquency of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. During World War 
II, while serving in the Air Force, he was a psychiatric caseworker. 
He has done casework treatment of children in Illinois, and research 
in this field for the Office of Education. 

Mr. Beck, we welcome you to the subcommittee. Will you proceed 
in your own way, sir? 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF BERTRAM BECK, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Breck. Thank you, Senator Clark. I just have some notes. 

I would like to begin by saying how honored I am to be asked to 
testify, and should like to compliment the subcommittee on the man- 
ner in which these hearings are being set up today. 

I find it refreshing that I am asked for the next 15 minutes to con- 
fine myself to a discussion of the nature of the problem, with the idea 
that the remedies will be discussed by other persons who will testify. 

I have been asked, Senator Clark, whether my statement will also 
constitute the official statement of the National Association of Social 
Workers. I would like to say that our organization, the National 
Association of Social Workers, will not ask to testify in person dur- 
ing these hearings but will submit a statement for the record before 
the hearings are completed. 

I think, Senator Clark, that we got off to a good start when you 
pointed out that the important fact that confronts us today is that 
this problem of delinquency is big and growing bigger and cannot 
be lightly dismissed with a cliché, a wisecrack, or a flash-in-the-plan 
headline. 

As you said, for the past 10 years the figures of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau demonstrate a constant increase, and today it seems to be 
at an all-time high. I think it is important to note, as you did, that 
this is not merely an increase in the child population but it is an 
increase in the proportion of children affected. 

In 1948, 7 out: of every 500 children were referred to the juvenile 
court. Today that figure is 12 out of every 500. In other words, 
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over a 10-year period the proportion of children affected has almost 
doubled. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Beck, in that regard I saw a headline in the 
Philadelphia paper this morning to the effect that one out of every 
five children at one time or another in that age group, up to 17, had 
a court experience. I thought that was a little alarming, and I 
wonder if you know to what extent it is accurate. 

This purports to be based on the report of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Brcx. Senator, I would presume, though I am not certain, 
that that figure might have as its base the number of children who 
have contact with the police, which is a considerably higher figure 
than that of the number of children referred to court. That might 
explain the difference. 

I think it is also important to note that we cannot dismiss these 
figures as being merely the reflection of juvenile mischievousness, as 
being merely a reflection of the kind of misdeeds that figured in 
everybody’ S past. 

Figures from the FBI show that when we talk of juvenile delin- 
quency today we are talking of serious crimes; we are not talking 
of pranks. 

Lastly, I would like to point out that we cannot dismiss these 
figures as being merely the reflection of the violent life of the big-city 
slum. Again our FBI figures show that juvenile delinquency is grow- 
ing at a faster rate in our smaller communities than it is in the large 
urban centers. 

Senator Crark. Are there any reliable figures which would show 
to what extent, it all, the larger slum areas of our larger cities have 
an increased percentage of juvenile delinquency despite the fact that 
it is growing in the smaller cities ? 

Mr. Becx. There are figures for particular cities. I note Mr. Ralph 
Whelan, the executive director of the New York City Youth Board, 
is here, and he may relate to you some of the figures from the New 
York State Youth Commission about cities. 

A number of the other witnesses will also be able to testify to those 
facts, Senator Clark. 

I think the testimony that we have read, as being presented before 
the Senate Committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency demon- 

strates to all of us that unless we are able to mobilize ourselves, the 
problem by 1965 will really reach catastrophic proportions. By that 
year there will be 50 million children in the age group that is vulner- 
able to delinquency, 10 to 17. 

If the rate continues to grow as, unfortunately, it has for the past 
10 years, that means that by 1965 that figure will not be 12 out of 
every 500 children but, instead, it will be 24 out of every 500 children 
known to the juvenile court. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt there to see if our minds are 
meeting. 

Statistically, it is so much easier for the average layman to con- 
sider these figures in terms of percentages. Twelve out of 500 would 
be 2.6 percent, would it not ? 

Mr. Beck. That is just about right. 

Senator CiarK. If that were to grow, by 1965 we then would have 
5.2 percent, or 5 to 6 children out of every 100 before a court? 
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Mr. Beck. That is just about it. 

Senator Crark. That does not measure the full extent of juvenile 
delinquency, does it ? 

Mr. Becx. No, sir. 

Senator Crarx. I think it would be helpful, if you don’t mind, if 
you would define the term as you use it. 

Mr. Becx. I am using juvenile delinquency to embrace all the chil- 
dren who are officially “yeferred to the juvenile court, which would 
mean, Senator, all the youngsters whose acts w ere serious enough to 
warrant the police officer actually filing charges in the court. ~The 
number that a police officer would have contact with is about double 
that. 

Senator CLuark. When you speak of acts, are you thinking of gen- 
eral antisocial acts or would you want to make any more specific 
definition ? 

Mr. Brecx. The laws which define juvenile delinquency usually use 
such terminology as “Any act which, if committed by an adult, would 
be a felony or a misdemeanor.” Then they go on and include some 
vague categories such as “children out of control of their parents.” 

Senator Crark. Does that also include children in trouble in 
school ? 

Mr. Becx. Yes, such as truants. 

Senator CrarKk. Also disciplinary difficulties within the school. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Brcx. Yes. The laws defining juvenile delinquency are very 
broad, and it sometimes is possible that the figure can be inflated by 
children whose misdeeds are minor. But the figures of the FBI that 
relate to the causes for which youngsters are arrested suggest this is 
not the case, that we are really dealing with some fairly serious 
crimes. 

Senator Crark. When you speak of children referred to a juvenile 
court, would that include children out of control with their families 
or children with disciplinary problems in school, or would there have 
to be something in the nature of a misdemeanor committed ? 

Mr. Becx. No, sir. 

It is perfectly possible and legal for a parent to bring a child to 
court and even to file a petition on the basis that the child is out of 
the control of the parent. 

Senator CLark. But even though no illegal act has been committed ? 

Mr. Becx. Even though the child has not committed an act that 
would be a felony or misdemeanor. 

In summary, it would seem to me that these statistics are obviously 
not a cause for panic, but they are a cause for genuine concern. 

I believe that behind each statistic there stands one youngster who 
cannot temper his conduct so as to live within social boundaries, but 
who essentially grabs and gets without regard to his fellow man. 

Over and over again we see that we get angry with the delinquent, 
and I don’t thing there is anything surprising about that. He is a 
threat to our families and to our personal safety. Out of anger we 
are prone to say—and we read it in the newspaper often—“Let’s cut 
out this nonsense. Let’s slap down these young hoodlums before they 
take over our town.” 

I think this is a reaction that we have to recognize and beware of. 
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Threats, punishment, and retaliation are certainly useful forms of 
social control, they have their place, but we have to fear for the 
future of our society if they must become the main instruments for 
inducing social behavior in growing numbers of young people. 

The successful working of a democt racy demands, I believe, that 
the main instrument for social control is inner control on behavior 
supplemented by the cop on the beat. The nightstick cannot become 
the main control on behavior without our becoming a totalitarian 
state. 

Senator CiarK. To speak in terms of a current cliché, you would 
advocate both the carrot and the stick, but you would prefer more 
carrot than stick? 

Mr. Beck. I think so, Senator. I think when the stick becomes 
dominant it is dangerous for our society. 

Senator Ciark. I speak as one who is sympathetic with your ap- 
proach when I say that that is sometimes referred to as the social 
worker approach, and is rather different from the approach of some of 
those who feel that the cop on the beat is the principal answer to this 
problem. 

Mr. Breck. Yes, I think it is the social worker approach, and it is 
one that we are proud of, and I think we can defend it on the basis 
of realistic experience. 

Senator Cuark. I think it is important that we state this problem 
a little differently in order to avoid that sense of panic which we agree 
does exist. 

Over 97 percent of American boys and girls are good, clean, law- 
abiding kids who are not in any trouble at all with the j juvenile court. 
If this rate doubled—and I would view that with alarm just as you 
would—there would still be over 94 percent of the American children 
who were good, clean, respectable citizens of the country insofar as 
any record ‘shows. 

Mr. Beck. Exactly. 

Then, from that very fact, Senator, I think we would come to the 
point that the distressing fact of this relatively small group is essen- 
tially that it shows us that in the small number, the small percentage, 
but a growing number, for some reason the family, the church, and 
the school are somehow failing to transmit the social, moral, and 
ethical values of our civilization in a way that controls the behavior 
of this small number of youngsters. 

The absence of inner controls on their behavior makes these young- 
sters, I believe, poor candidates for successful functioning in a de- 
mocracy. 

To build on what you have said, Senator, I wonder if we might agree 
that delinquency today could be likened to a small crack i in a plaster 

wall. We know that does not mean that whole wall is going to fall 
anne but it might mean that, unless we give it attention, that wall 
could fall down. 

Delinqueney can be curbed and contained, I believe, by forces of 
punishment and repression, but it can only be cured as we so supple- 
ment and strengthen our social institutions that they are able to do 


this basic job of transmitting the social, moral, and ethical values of 
our civilization. 
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The pr oducts of delinquency can best be expressed in a simple equa- 
sion: CW plus FW equals delinquency. 

The CW stands for community weakness, and the FW for family 
weakness. 

The strength of each factor varies in individual instances of delin- 
quency. Some delinquency is produced largely by the family, some 
largely by the community, but usually it is a mixture in the individual 
case. 

Senator Ciark. This equation, perhaps correctly—I don’t know— 
ignores any hereditary factors, doesn’t it, and places the whole prob- 
lem on an environmental basis? 

Mr. Brecx. Yes; it does, and I think you have pointed out a weak- 
ness in it that I incorporated really for simplicity. But I think it is 
well to note that, after all, the human being comes in the world with 
a particular physical framework and a particular physical endowment, 
so that the equation could actully be more accurately corrected to in- 
clude an IW factor—individual weakness. 

Senator Ciark. For instance, our friends the psychiatrists have not 
entirely overcome that yet ? 

Mr. Breck. No, sir. None of us can escape this house we come into 
the world with. 

Senator CiarKk. Are there statistics or studies which would relate 
to the existence of juvenile delinquency in any particular income 
groups in the community? Any connection between pov erty and 
delinquency or do we find just as many Leopolds and Loebs in pro- 
portion as we do individuals coming up from very poor environments 
and poor families economically ? 

Mr. Beck. Sir, there is not a direct relationship between poverty 
and delinquency, but there are some factors that go hand in hand 
with poverty that seem to produce delinquency. 

For example, as you well know, in most of our cities the people with- 
out money concentrate in the slum areas. In those areas of the com- 
munity, there is often an attitude toward life that makes those areas 
more conducive to delinquency—not just because the people are poor, 
but because of some of the problems that go hand in hand with poverty. 

Senator CLarK. How does this show up in the hundreds of rural 
counties where poverty is very great indeed? Is there any relation- 
ship there which could be contrasted ? 

Mr. Breck. Yes. In a study in the State of Iowa some years ago, 
where counties were looked upon from ‘the point of view of their eco- 
nomic productivity, they did find a positive relationship between 
delinquency and the poorer counties just as we found in the census 
tracts of the large cities. 

Senator Ciark. Finally, a delicate question, but one I want in the 
record: Are there any statistics which would identify juvenile delin- 
quency in any way with race ? 

Mr. Breck. Yes, Senator. Our figures would demonstrate that in 
general, not always, but when we have a group within the community 
who are discriminated against, who are shut out from full participa- 
tion in the community, “that group tends to have a higher rate of 
delinquency. As I say, this is not true in all instances, because of the 


equation in many instances community is counteracted by family 
strength. 
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Senator CLark. This again is environmental, is it not? 

Mr. Beck. Yes, indeed, it is. 

Returning for a moment to the idea of family weakness plus com- 
munity weakness, I think we can see how family strength, let us say 
in an instance of race discrimination, can counterbalance the com- 
munity weakness, the race discrimination, but where you have double 
trouble, family weakness and community weakness, delinquency is 
liable to be the end result. 

Senator Cxiark. Do the statistics show any variance in rate of 
delinquency on a geographical basis within the United States? Is 
there a higher rate in the northern cities than the southern cities, or 
on the east coast than on the west coast? Is the Middle West in better 
shape than some of the other parts of the country, or is this largely a 
countrywide problem insofar as the statistics reveal ? 

Mr. Breck. Insofar as the statistics reveal—and I know you will be 
making note of the fact that our statistics are very weak for proving 
anything—— 

Senacor Cuark. Yes. 

Mr. Brecx. But they would suggest that this is a countrywide prob- 
lem growing in all areas of the country, growing faster in the areas 
that surround our giant cities, but of equal concern really in all geo- 
graphical areas. 

In pursuing the idea of what produces this problem, that after all 
has to be fundamental to its cure, I would like for a moment to look 
at this problem of family weakness, pointing out that after all, no 
parents rear perfect children; we all do the best we can. These are 
yarents, and I think we were discussing them a moment ago, who are 
Seat by economic or social problems and may have little energy left 
to give their children, the hard inner core that will help those chil- 
dren grow strength in the face of life’s vicissitudes. 

Sometimes parents who have no economic problems have personal 
problems of a psychological nature, and despite their best endeavors 
they may warp their children and make them easy prey to maladjust- 
ment. 

The point I would like to stress is that our research has shown that 
what goes on under the parental roof determines in large measure 
what youngsters might become, but it does not determine what they 
will become. It is the combination of family and community that 
finally spells this out. 

Senator Crark. Are you able to draw a conclusion based on sta- 
tistics that a broken home is a big factor in juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Beck. To the contrary, Senator. It now appears that some 
broken homes may be less conducive to delinquency. The strength of 
the parent who remains may be enough to counteract the weakness of 
the absent parent, if we compare a broken home with a home full of 
marital strife. If we compare a broken home to an average unbroken 
home, then the average home is much less conducive to  haauy 

Senator Ciark. Any indication that illegitimacy is connected with 
delinquency ? 

Mr. Becx. In the sense that the child of illegitimate birth today 
often suffers because of both family weakness and community weak- 
ness. In the light of this equation he is particularly vulnerable to 
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delinquency. But every child has his own point of vulnerability. I 
think that is well to remember. 

A youngster may enjoy the finest home life and have every advan- 
tage and yet go into school and have trouble learning to read, let us 
say. That could happen to any child. If the school system does 
not have the facilities or the wherewithal to discover what that child’s 
difficulty is, he may begin to truant out of shame, he may fall in with 
other youngsters and, just by the act of truancy, find himself in the 
juvenile court. 

On the other hand, a youngster can come from the most disastrous 
social circumstances, the poorest family, the worst kind of background, 
and still may grow to good citizenship because of a sympathetic 
teacher, a good Boy Scout leader, a clergyman who understands 
him. So there is always this relationship between family weakness 
and community weakness, or family strength and community strength, 
and one can counterbalance the others. 

I think an understanding of this keeps us from holding parents 
solely responsible for the fate of their children, for we know that 
even parents who dismay us because of their acts of willful neglect 
basically would want their children to grow strength and _ need 
strengthening themselves for their sake and the sake of their children. 

We know some children become delinquent despite the best efforts 
of their parents. 

In the light of this delinquency equation, Senator, I think we can 
understand why the slums of the big city tend to produce large num- 
bers of delinquents. In the slums the conditions are conducive to 
delinquency and parents must be extraordinarily good parents in order 
to build the family strength to counteract the community weakness. 

So the wonder is we have so few delinquents from those areas. It 
is a great tribute to their parents that we have so few. 

In the light of this delinquency equation, we can understand, I 
think, or at least take a good guess as to why delinquency has doubled 
in the past decade. It is not that families have suddenly disinte- 
grated but that today’s delinquent more often than not had his crucial 
family experience during World War II. More often than not these 
youngsters lack the all-important presence of a father during cer- 
tain crucial years of their lives. If it is the mother who provides 
loving care it is the father who represents the conscience of the com- 
munity, who brings into the home the sense of the outer world, 
of the responsibilities and demands of the outer world. 

Senator Ciark. That would tend to the conclusion that we can help 
the situation to improve? 

Mr. Beck. Yes, sir; I think we can if we take the proper action. 

Senator CrarK. If we don’t have World War III? 

Mr. Beck. Yes; you said it. The experiences of World War II, 
of course, did not mean that all these children were bound to become 
delinquent. It only meant that these youngsters were more vulner- 
able because of the family factor and might become delinquent unless 
strengths within the community counterbalanced whatever depriva- 
tions they suffer. 

Delinquency in the city slums has therefore risen, since more 
children than ever before are suffering double trouble: Family plus 
community deprivation. Swelling the tide of delinquents from de- 
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prived areas are our suburban delinquents. They too have had war- 
time child experiences and are now growing up in brandnew subdivi- 
sions because of this population trend to the outskirts of the cities 
where all too often we have not made provision for educational, 
health, welfare, and spiritual facilities. 

For millions of these children there is lacking the sense of com- 
munity that came automatically for those of us who were reared in 
communities in which our families had roots. Again, no child auto- 
matically becomes delinquent because his parents live in a split-level 
house in a brandnew suburb. He can, however, become delinquent 
when family and community deprivation fail to encompass in the 
moral and ethical climate in which most of us live. This can happen 
in slum or suburb. 

As you said, Senator, the number of delinquents today are small in 
proportion to the nondelinquents. If we see, however, that these 
delinquents are pointing to certain lacks in our society, I think they 
will have done a service to us. 

James Plant, a very wise psychiatrist up in Essex County, NwW., 
used to say that delinquents were like men traveling on a dark road 
carrying lights, and the rest of us were behind them. When they 
fell in the holes they showed us where the holes were. 

In that sense I think the delinquents are pointing to certain lacks 
in our communities today. I think they are showing us how, by 
strengthening family and community life we can get on top of this 
problem and we can protect the world of the future. 

I know that those who will follow me will be pointing specifically 
to the ways in which this can be done, and I thank you sir for your 
attention. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you very much, Mr. Beck, for your most 
illuminating and helpful testimony. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. DAVENPORT, COMMANDING OFFICER OF 
JUVENILE BUREAU, CINCINNATI POLICE DIVISION, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


Senator Crark. Our next witness is Capt. John C. Davenport. 
Weare happy to have you here with us today. 

Mr. Davenport. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator CiarK. I understand you are the commanding officer of the 
juvenile bureau of the Cincinnati Police Division and you have been 
a member of the Cincinnati Police Division since 1932 and in charge 
of the juvenile bureau since November 1953; that you are a graduate 
of the Delinquent Control Institute of the University of Southern 
California and a member of the board of governors of the Interna- 
tional Juvenile Officers Association. Isthat right? 

Mr. Davenport. That is all true, sir. 

Senator CrarK. I assume from that you know my friend Tom Gib- 
bons ? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Senator Citar. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Davenport. I have prepared a statement with 75 copies accord- 
—_ to the telegram and I also have a brief comment to make at this 

ime. 
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Senator Criark. I think brevity at this point is not only the soul of 
wit but perhaps the soul of wisdom. 

Would you please proceed in your own way? You will leave with 
the subcommittee copies of your statement? (See p. 30.) 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

I think when we discuss the cure for juvenile delinquency we can 
pretty well agree that in the overall ae a we have to establish better 
attitudes and better social and moral values. I think we have to also 
recognize the fact there is a need to strengthen the home situations. 
However, in this discussion today I have tried to point up more specific 
areas in which there can be specific aids given to the control of de- 
linquency. 

As a matter of background, however, I would like to say that one 
of the difficulties in determining the extent of delinquency and one 
difficulty we would have in determining the success of any remedies 
would have to be based on better facts than we have now. We do not 
have a clear picture of delinquency. The word “delinquent” does not 
mean the same thing in all parts of the country. It does not mean the 
same thing to all people. Even the word “arrest” when we speak 
about juveniles being arrested does not mean the same thing in all 
places to all people. 

‘ Senator LARK. Captain, were you here when Mr. Beck was testi- 
ying ? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiarK. Did you think his definition of delinquency as we 
worked it out together was reasonably satisfactory or would you take 
some exception to it ? 

Mr. Davenport. Were you referring to the formula ? 

Senator CiarK. No; to the definition, which, generally speaking, 
was that for our purposes we can consider a juvenile delinquent to 
one who had been referred to a juvenile court regardless of whether 
or not he had committed a misdemeanor or a felony. 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; I would say that as a general statement it 
would be true. However, in different States we have different situa- 
tions of delinquency. We might have to call them technical delin- 
quents where it might not be so under a general definition. 

Senator CrarK. I would like to try to stick to that definition for the 
pepe of this hearing, unless we find that it will not work. If we 
do find it won’t work, we will change the definitions; but let’s assume 
we are going to be talking about all children who have been, for one 
reason or another, referred to a juvenile court. 

Mr. Davenport. Right. 

We are also confronted with the difficulty that we do not distin- 
guish in our statistics between those who are technically delinquent 
as doing something that is normal in the growing-up process and those 
who really hate society and are delinquent in the truest sense of the 
word. The extent of delinquency is distorted. We read in FBI 
figures that 48 percent of all those arrested in a certain category were 
boys and girls under 18 years of age. But in these statistics we com- 
bine a comparatively few arrests for rape, robbery, and murder with 
many arrests for larceny, even larceny under $5 values. When we 
lump these all together, I think we are apt to get a rather distorted 
picture. 
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I think this distorted picture has an adverse effect upon young 
people themselves, because they are given a bad name unjustly. I 
think they also feel that adults are not able to gage their own worth in 
any fair manner. 

1 think we get a better opinion of juveniles when we say that 1 per- 
cent of them are arrested for robbery and 1 percent for aggravated 
assault, which is the 1957 FBI figures. 

Also, we are handicapped because we do not have figures that indi- 
cate the offenses that are primarily juvenile, such as truancy, run- 
aways, curfew violations, and things of that sort. I think one of the 
first steps should be to get a better picture of the entire matter so we 
can tell what success we will have in the future. 

I think we also need to distinguish between the hard-core and the 
borderline delinquents. If the professionals could concentrate on the 
hard-core group, I think we could accomplish much in the more 
serious types of juvenile crimes. 

In Hamilton County, in which Cincinnati is located, one-quarter 
of 1 percent of our families provide 50 percent of all the cases coming 
before the juvenile court. 

Senator CrarKk. One-quarter of 1 percent of the families ? 

Mr. Davenrorr. Yes; provide 50 percent of the cases. 

If we could concentrate on that group, I think we could accomplish 
a lot. 

Senator Ciark. Can you identify by economic status that one-half 
of 1 percent or are they largely people in the lower income brackets? 

Mr. Davenrorr..A majority of them are. In these figures we con- 
sider hard-core cases those who have been before the court five or 
more times, and most of them are from the lower income groups. 

Senator CLARK. Is there any racial group in that ? 

Mr. Davenrorr. Yes. We have figures that show a racial implica- 
tion. In Cincinnati the minority group is Negro. In Cincinnati this 
comprises about 17 percent of the population and about one-third of 
the cases going before the court. 

Senator Crark. You are speaking now of juvenile cases or all 
cases ? 

Mr. Davenport. Juvenile cases. 

That would be double, actually, their fair share. 

Senator CLarK. In Cincinnati you do have the same slum problem 
that most other large cities have; don’t you ? 

Mr. Davenport. We have a new problem. We are eliminating 
much of our slum area, and these people are moving out into what we 
would call the average residential area. They are bringing with them 
some of the problems. So now we have sort of a gray area in there 

rather than the slum area we had. 

Senator CLark. Do you have any relationship between juvenile de- 
linquentand families on relief? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes; a higher proportion are on relief. We havea 
project underway now in Cincinnati through the welfare agencies and 
other private and public agencies that work with these families now 
on relief. But a good many of them are known to two or three 
agencies. 

“In specific areas, one of the great needs is for youth guidance, job 
training, and placement service for the hard-to-place youth. These 
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are the out-of-school unemployed, youth on probation in juvenile 
court, returnees from county and State juvenile correctional institu- 
tions, and the academically limited youth unable to adjust to the formal 
school curriculum. 

Senator CLark. Is there any indication in your community of a lack 
of trained personnel ? 

Mr. Davenport. Definitely. 

Many of these boys I have mentioned are financial burdens on their 
family, coming from this group that is having a hard struggle the 
way it is, and money I think, is becoming increasingly important, as 
a way of life for boys when they reach the adolescent age. 

If this type of youth is not provided some way in which they can 
make an honest dollar they are often inclined to be less particular in 
how they get money. 

Senator CLark. It is true, is it not, that the boys are a greater prob- 
lem than the girls? 

Mr. Davenrorr. About,three to one in Cincinnati. 

Another need we feel is that of a followup program for boys and 
girls returning from State correctional institutions. These institu- 
tions, even though they are overcrowded, do provide some guidance for 
boys ‘and girls as to how they should meet the problems of the world 
when they come out. However, they return to their environment of 
family and neighborhood that got them into trouble in the first place, 
and most of them are not strong enough to carry out what they have 
learned and they fall back into old practices. 

Senator Ciark. is there anything in the nature of a probation 
system for those individuals ? 

Mr. Davenrorr. Yes, sir; but the caseload is so great that they 
cannot give individual attention. 

Senator CLarKk. I suppose this is a combination of unwillingness to 
appropriate the money and raise the taxes and the fact that there is’nt 
enough trained personnel anyhow. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Davenport. It isa very fair statement. Money, of course, is of 
prime importance. Trained workers do not receive the compensation 
they should for all the training required of them and that is also a 
difficulty. 

Senator Crark. Like policemen and Senators, they are not ade- 
quately compensated ¢ 

Mr. Davenvorr. We all like to feel we earn more than our money 
received, but certainly none of us can argue about trained social 
workers. 

Another need we feel is that of psychiatric units for the emotion- 
ally disturbed. That includes boys and girls of even 7, 8, and 9 years 
of age. Many times we know what should be done but we have no 
facilities to c¢ irry out any program. 

Another area in which there should be help is this: In one project 
in our metropolitan area, 310 out of 614 family units are without a 
father figure. In another, 400 out of 1,200 family units are without 
a father in the family. 

While we cannot tell exactly what this effect is, we feel that the 
relationship between father and son is a very important element in 
determining whether a boy is delinquent or nondelinquent, particu- 
larly in the young age group. 
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We have many boys who are at loose ends who are not working 
and who are not in school. They hang around street corners or eating 
places and often get into trouble with the law. They have nothing 
special to do; they have a lot of energy and have to work it off in one 
way or another. 

Boys of this type who are in minor trouble with the court could 
be helped to stay out of further trouble with the court, or boys who 
are not yet in trouble and could be kept out of trouble altogether if 
we had some place to put them, some kind of place like a forestry 
type of place perhaps, where there could be some training and they 
could earn some money and work off their energies in hard work. 

I think there is a definite need for these fringe boys, to find some 
placement for them. 

Senator Ciark. This would be something not unlike the Civilian 
Conservation Corps back in the depression ? 

Mr. Davenport. Very much like it. 

Senator CLark. Senator Humphrey and a number of other Senators 
are pushing a bill of that sort on which hearings will shortly be held 
by another subcommittee of this committee, and I think your testi- 
mony will be pertinent for them. 

Mr. Davenport. I think one of the great tragedies is this group 
of boys who could go either way and without help may go in the 
wrong way. 

Senator Ciark. Can you give us, Captain, any measure of the 
effort of the personnel or the money which is going into the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency from the Cincinnati police force? What 
share of your problem in the first place can you estimate does juvenile 
delinquency represent, and what share of your resources are being 
devoted to improving it ? 

I realize that is an awfully hard question to answer but maybe you 
want to comment on it generally. 

Mr. Davenport. It is hard to be specific. In the police division 
every member of the division is a part of our juvenile program and 
every policeman makes juvenile contacts and refers them to our juve- 
nile bureau in most cases. 

We have over 6,000 of these contacts a year, each one taking several 
hours of our time, and if you put that on a dollar and cents basis, on 
that alone it would be, from both the money and the man-hour stand- 
point, a pretty high figure. 

Senator Crarx. I suppose you also have a municipal welfare agency, 
don’t you, which has a bureau dealing with this and which cooperates 
with police at the present time ? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes. In Hamilton County we have several agen- 
cies, and—well, we do not want to interject religion into this but I 
think it proves a point. In Hamilton County about 40 percent are 
Catholic, but about only 15 percent of those who go before the court 
are Catholic. One reason is I think the Catholic Charities is quite 
active with all these families and can get them out of a lot of difficulty. 

Senator Crark. More so than the Community Chest agencies? 

Mr. Davenrort. Catholic Charities is a private agency rather than 
a public agency. There is no comparable agency actually working 
with Protestant groups, and even the welfare agencies are not quite 
comparable to the Catholic Charities. 
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I think it points out a need for that type of help in any community 
if we are to head of delinquency. 

I think there is a need also for studies of boys who steal auto- 
mobiles and girls who shoplift. I don’t think we quite know what 
makes them tick. If we did I think maybe we could meet the diffi- 
culty with some measures of our own. 

I believe that much of the progress made toward curbing delin- 
quency will be made at the local level, by citizens of the community 
in which they live. At the present time, there are 13 of these com- 
missions in the country. In Cincinnati it is called the Citizens’ 
Committee on Youth. This type of commission provides for citi- 
zens’ involvement and attempts to seek solutions on a local level, with 
much of the activity being on the actual neighborhood level. It is 
composed of 100 citizens appointed by a mayor and council and has 
a professional staff. Projects include research, juvenile employment, 
neighborhood councils, a youth advisory council a committee on pre- 
school and preteens, and public education and information. 

I think we can get a lot of guidance on the national level but I 
think much of the actual work will have to be on the local and 
neighborhood levels. 

This was mentioned before but I would stress it. There is a need 
for more trained workers. I think there is also a need to pool in- 
formation. I think some communities may have hit upon something 
that is helpful, but the information is not disseminated to the rest 
of the country, and consequently we are operating in the dark. 

Another thing we need, we find, is a home for youth who are about 
to go out into the world themselves. Many of these boys of 15, 16, 17 
will soon be adults. They are having trouble in their homes with 
stepfathers or foster parents, in the general family situation. If 
they had some kind of a hotel type of operation where they could 
work, learn to adjust to community needs and how to face the prob- 
lems of life. I think that also would be a great help. I think any- 
thing that can be done in these fields will be a definite help toward 
curbing the delinquency problem. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Captain. 

I have one other question which I am sure you cannot answer en- 
tirely. I don’t know whether anybody can. But when we hold these 
hearings on bills of this sort, we must face up to the fact that there 
is a strong body of opinion not only in the Congress but in the country 
generally, that this is a local problem that should be handled with local 
personal taxes, and the Federal taxpayers should not be called upon to 
support a local program. 

What would be your view as to whether Cincinnati has the resources 
or the will to deal with this problem entirely on a local basis? 

I don’t expect a captain on the police force to answer that on behalf 
of the citizens of Cincinnati and of the local government, but you 
must have some views as a result of your experience as to whether 
= can look forward to adequate resources béhie provided at the 
ocal level to help you solve this problem which is a part of your job. 

Mr. Davenport. I doubt if we will ever have completely adequate 
resources based on our own effort. I think we now have more than 
many communities but they are not adequate and I don’t think they will 
be without some other help. 
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Senator CLarK. Do you get any help from the State of Ohio? 
Mr. Davenvort. The he Ip we get thee; is on the State institutions, 
and they have State probation officers. 


Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Captain. We will make 
your statement part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Capt. JOHN C. DAVENPORT, COMMANDER JUVENILE BUREAU, CINCIN- 
NATI DIVISION OF POLICE 


A. PROBLEM OF INADEQUATE STATISTICS ON PROBLEM YOUTH 


In order to provide an overall program, there needs to be a coordinated effort 
‘varried out on the various levels of national State, and local governments. 

However, in order to evaluate the problem and the effectiveness of any 
remedies, we need to know exactly what the overall problem is. 

The word “delinquent” doesn’t have the same meaning in all parts of our 
country. The word “arrest” means different things in different places. We 
do not distinguish between those who commit acts that are technically delin- 
quent, but were done as a normal part of the growing up process, from those boys 
and girls who really hate society and are delinquent in the truest meaning of 
the word. 

The extent of known serious delinquency is distorted because of misinterpre- 
tation of statistics. Coupling 10 percent larcenies with rape, robbery, and mur- 
ders and saying that more than 48 percent of all arrests for part I classes were 
persons under 18 years of age, misleads the headline readers and the public 
generally. 

The type of misconduct that is peculiar to juveniles is not tabulated separately, 
but lumped in a general category. So we don’t know how many truants, runa- 
ways, incorrigibles, firesetters, and curfew cases are included in the statistics. 
To remedy the problem we need a clearer look at the problem and better statis- 
tics to guide us. This would have to be on the national level. 

Since the problem is so complex there is no one answer and solutions will 
have to come from many approaches. 


B. BORDERLINE DELINQUENCY IS HARD CORE DELINQUENCY 


In order to effectively cope with the deficiencies in the present programs de- 
signed to combat juvenile delinquencies, several important steps need to be 
taken. 

The first of these deals with “borderline” delinquency cases. There are 
thousands of boys and girls who have not yet gotten into serious delinquencies, 
but who will, unless measures are taken to direct their philosophies, their in- 
terests, and their energies into productive channels. None of us can stand 
absolutely still—we must go forward or backward—this is especially true of 
young people who are in their formative years. They may zig-zag a bit but they 
are headed for one direction or another depending on the influences that shape 
their lives. 

If youth serving agencies could concentrate on hard core delinquents, much 
could be accomplished in improving the delinquency picture, for recidivism ac- 
counts for much of the problem. In Hamilton County, one-fourth of 1 percent of 
our families provide over 50 percent of the cases coming before the juvenile 
court. 

However, at the present time, courts and police must divide their time between 
those who are borderline cases and those who are hard core delinquents. There 
is a great need for agencies who will work with these borderline cases, allowing 
the courts to concentrate on the hard core delinquents. 


C. YOUTH GUIDANCE, JOB TRAINING, AND PLACEMENT FOR HARD-TO-PLACE YOUTHS 


Youth guidance, job training, and placement service for the hard-to-place youth, 
present a need in which some remedy might be found through a project sup- 
ported by the Federal Government. 

Such a service would supplement the treatment and rehabilitative process and 
be included in overall planning to assist each youth to develop skills, find em- 
ployment and make a successful adjustment in the work situation. 
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These boys and girls have limited schooling, are unskilled, and have little to 
offer a prospective employer. They are often unable to successfully adjust in a 
supervised work experience even if placed. 

Many agencies are working independently to provide training and jobs, but 
there is a lack of coordination among the agencies and resistance offered by 
industry. 

The boys and girls may continue to get into trouble and graduate to adult 
criminals unless some provision is made to enable them to earn an honest 
living. 

On a small scale, this has been tried in Cincinnati with marked success. How- 
ever, at the present time only a very limited number of these youth are included 
in the program and too many agencies, each with some small program of its 
own, are confusing the public and business and industry as they bid for public 
support. 

By hard-to-place youth, I mean— 

1, Out-of-school unemployed. 
2. Youth on probation from juvenile court. 
3. Returnees from county and State juvenile correctional institutions. 

4. Academically limited youth, unable to adjust to formal school 
curriculum. 

D. FOLLOWUP PROGRAMS 


One needed remedy is a followup program for boys and girls returning from 
correctional institutions. Here they may have learned a better system of living 
and know more about the right and wrong ways of meeting life’s challenges. 

However, they return to the same environment and the same neighborhood 
and family influences that were factors in previous delinquent behavior. 

Children may not be strong enough to withstand these old influences and fall 
back into previous patterns of misbehavior. 

There are programs to combat this aspect of the problem, but high caseloads 
prohibit adequate attention to individual cases. 


E. CONSTRUCTION OF PSYCHIATRIC UNITS FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


Too often we know what should be done in individual cases, but we do not 
have the personnel and the facilities to provide the necessary treatment. Diag- 
nosis by itself is of little help. 

There is need for the construction of psychiatric units where proper treatment 
can be provided. There isa shortage of this type of facility. 


F. FATHERLESS BOYS IN PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT 


In the public housing projects in Metropolitan Cincinnati, there are 1,826 
fatherless boys between the age of 6 and 17 years of age. 

Some mothers are reasonably adequate, but boys growing into adulthood 
without the guidance and control of an interested adult male, are growing up 
under a handicap that could easily lead to serious misbehavior. 

In one housing project, 310 out of 614 family units are without a father figure. 
In another, 400 out of 1,200 family units are without a father in the family. 

There appears to be a need within the public housing developments to discover 
what effect the missing adult male has in relation to family problems and par- 
ticularly to young boys growing up without a strong father image to relate to. 
We are led to believe that the relationship between father and son is an im- 
portant element in determining the delinquency or nondeliquency of young boys. 

Part of such a demonstration project might involve the provision for a Big 
Brother Service to these youths. 


G. FEDERAL FUNDS FOR STATES TO DEVELOP FORESTRY CAMPS 


A part of the delinquency problem could be helped by establishing forestry 
type placements for borderline delinquents and for boys who are unemployed 
and out of school, but not yet in trouble. Hard work, rehabilitation programs, 
and a chance to earn money could save many boys from serious trouble. 


H. PROJECTS TO UNDERSTAND DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


In order to curb delinquency we need to know more'about it. Auto larceny 
is a common type of delinquent behavior. A project to determine what forces 
influence a boy when he steals a car would help to control these forces. 
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I. MUNICIPAL YOUTH COMMISSIONS 


In the final analysis most programs will be carried out at the local level of 
government. 

At the present time there are 13 municipal youth commissions in the country. 
In Cincinnati it is called the Citizens Committee on Youth. This type of com- 
mission provides for citizen involvement and attempts to seek solutions at the 
local level. The projects include research, youth employment, neighborhood 
councils, youth advisory council, a committee on preschool and preteens and 
public education and information. 

It is financed by the city and is composed of 100 citizens appointed by the 
mayor and city council. 

If more of the large population centers had this type of commission working 
effectively, it would provide one remedy to the problem. 


J. NEED FOR MORE TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Trained people to work with disturbed children are in short supply. Any pro- 
gram to stimulate interest in this field of endeavor would benefit the total ju- 
venile program. 

These are some specific areas in which positive steps could be taken to allevi- 
ate the problem of juvenile delinquency. Any bill passed by Congress that 
would enable any of these steps to be taken would be beneficial. 

Senator Ciark. We are grateful to you for coming down here and 
we appreciate your help. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Alfred D. Noyes, a judge of the 
juvenile court of Montgomery County, Md. 

Judge Noyes, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALFRED D. NOYES, JUDGE OF THE JUVENILE 
COURT, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Noyes. Thank you, Senator Clark. I am pleased and honored 
to have the opportunity to appear here. 

Senator Crarx. I note you are also vice president of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, a member of the Maryland Com- 
mission on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, and a 
member and past chairman of the Maryland State Bar Associations’ 
Committee on Juvenile Courts and Delinquency. I suspect you have 
many other honors and organizations which you have been identified 
with, but that certainly establishes your competency in this field. 

Judge, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Judge Norrs. No, [have not. I amsorry. 

Senator CLarK. Proceed in your own way. 

Judge Noyss. I will try to make my remarks to the point and as 
brief as possible. 

I would like first to make a few general observations and then 
quickly get to some specific ones. 

I think it is pretty well conceded that delinquency—and you have 
just referred to this—must be met and treated at the local level. This 
means where delinquency occurs and by local courts and local facili- 
ties in the community. 

In addition, I would like to point out that the problems and 
troubles of children are much the same throughout the United States, 
as are the specific types of delinquent acts that are committed by our 
young citizens. It is interesting also to note that most delinquent 
children, when you scratch the surface, you find they have more 


positive and good aspects in their makeup than they have negative 
and bad ones. 
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So in approaching this it seems to me that we should approach it 
with optimism rather than with a defeatist attitude. 

In a great many, and I am safe in saying in most, instances of 
serious delinquency, we find that there is a serious problem at home. 

Delinquency is to a large extent the result of the failure of parents 
or the homelife. This is in no way to imply that there does not 
come a time when a child must be held accountable for his acts in 
the community. However, it seems to me that we have had a failure 
in the American home and this has been in the area of the lessening 
of the influence of the parents and the home in the lives of our chil- 
dren. To me this is the greatest tragedy of this century in America. 

We have spoken of split-level houses in the urban and suburban 
sections of our country. We also have split-level lives in many of 
our homes, and we also unfortunately have split-level thinking in 
reference to our young people. 

The establishment and the development of the juvenile courts in 
America is based on, I believe, a sound philosophy that children 
generally should not be treated as criminals, but they should be given 
training, guidance, control, and understanding to the end that they 
may become mature, self-respecting, and law-abiding citizens. This 
is sensible, this is humane, and it is profitable to the country. 

The juvenile courts have been created by the States and in most 
instances have the necessary legal authority to put into action what- 
ever program each individual case seems to require. Unfortunately 
the reality is that few courts have the necessary trained personnel 
or the facilities to put into effect the most desirable program for 
each child that comes before the court. 

Most of our juvenile courts are like an automobile with a 300- 
horsepower motor but having only three wheels. Most of the courts 
have to operate with too few probation officers, too few clinical fa- 
cilities for diagnosis and treatment of children, too few institutions 
for the treatment of children needing special care. 

Senator CrarK. Why is that, Judge? Why can’t you get enough 
money to get a proper probation officer ? 

Judge Noyes. It is very difficult, Senator, for many of our adminis- 
trative and legislative bodies to understand the need for providing 
money for services to people. It is much easier to get roads built 
and buildings than it is to obtain money to give services directly to 
individuals. 

Senator Ciark. In your judgment, if you had more money would 
you have any difficulty in obtaining qualified workers? 

Judge Noyes. Yes, because we do not have in the United States a 
sufficient number of trained people in the various fields of child 
welfare. 

I believe it is the responsibility of the local communities and the 
States to meet financially the need of supplying these facilities, 
However, there are areas in the broad field of juvenile delinquency 
that need to be explored by professionally trained and competent 
persons. To mention a few of these areas I might state that we need 
to know what kind of training a probation officer should have and 
where and how this training can be obtained. 

What facilities should be within structure of the court itself? How 
can the courts, especially in rural areas, secure basic services for the 
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child who is delinquent and also for the child who is not yet delinquent 
but is indicating the need for preventive services? What are the most 
effective techniques of marshaling community resources to fill the 
lacks and gaps in the delinquency program? What are the proper 
areas for public and private agencies in giving services to delinquent 
children and their families also¢ What are the needs as to the types 
of juvenile institutions and what kind of program should they ad- 
minister, with particular emphasis upon the institution for children 
having serious emotional and character disorders ¢ 

In addition, it would be appropriate to consider and study the 
methods of selecting judges for this highly specialized and important 
court. Also what qualifications and training should these men have? 

No one is more conscious of the need for special training than the 
judges themselves. In this connection, it may be interesting to know 
that for some 4 years the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 
through the Juvenile Court Foundation and under the leadership of 
Judge Gustav Schramm, of Pittsburgh, has organized an Institute 
for Juvenile Court Judges. The institute’s program is a week’s work- 
shop in the setting of the Pittsburgh juvenile court. 

Twenty judges from different areas of the United States are given a 
fellowship to come to each workshop. These fellowships are financed 
by the Grand Lodge of Masons of Pennsylvania. There have been 
8 sessions of the institute and over 300 judges have received this 
training. At least one judge from every State except Alaska has at- 
tended the institute. 

Senator Ciark. I think you are familiar with our problem in that 
regard in the District of Columbia, Judge? 

Judge Noyes. Yes. 

Senator CLtark. Which I hope is going to result in our getting two 
additional really qualified judges to help out with the very serious 
problem right here in Washington. 

Judge Noyes. Yes; I have heard of that for some time. 

This institute has been responsible for other institutes of a similar 
nature to be held. For 4 years in Blue Ridge, N.C., the judges of the 
southeastern and border States have held institutes each year. The 
judges of the Mountain States in the West have had two institutes. 
And the judges of Florida have also held workshops of this type. 

The annual conferences of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges we find to be really a workshop session. 

These are examples of the real effort on the part of the judiciary to 
meet this challenge of our times. 

I am convinced that there is an area for the participation by the 
Federal Government in this national problem of juvenile delinquency, 
and that appropriation of funds as proposed by the bills in question 
is one way that the Federal Government could be effective. 

Senator Crark. How do you meet the argument that this is pri- 
marily a local matter and that the States should then move in, and 
that really this is no part of the function of the Federal Government? 

Judge Noyrers. I do not propose that the Federal Government move 
into the actual administration of the programs, but should have and 
could have pilot studies and projects to demonstrate methods and 
techniques of dealing with the various phases of delinquency. 

Senator Crark. Why can’t these things be done with local tax 
money at the local level ? 
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Judge Noyes. It can be done, Senator Clark, but I think history has 
shown that it is very difficult to get the localities to appropriate 
money for this purpose. This has been demonstrated time and again 
in other phases of our national life. 

Senator CiarKk. The theory would be, however, that since we live 
in a democracy, if the local citizens don’t want to do it, why should 
the Federal Government impose itself on them and indirectly tax 
them for something they don’t want done? 

Judge Noyes. I understand that proposition, but I think the people 
would want it done. You have locally the same things that go on as 
you have at the national level. You have people that want to go for- 
ward and to make the research projects and studies and spend money 
for this and that purpose, and then you have people on the other hand 
who say, “Well, we cannot afford it. Where are you going to get the 
money ¢” 

Also, when you have it done on a local basis it does not have the 
effect. throughout the country that a national project would have. 

Senator Ciark. The thing that concerns me is whether, if you put 
up to the American people a poll, “Are you willing to have your taxes 
increased in order to provide more money to combat juvenile delin- 
quency ?”—I would have no views of my own as to how that would 
come out. But I would be a little concerned about 

Judge Noyes. I think it would be dependent upon how it were given 
to the people in the way of the question. If the people knew how 
much money it cost to fail to do the things we should do, I think they 
would be quite willing that we go forward. 

Senator CiarK. I think that 1s an excellent point. 

Judge Noyss. In this connection I might suggest, Senator, that we 
have at the national level for many years had such projects. In pub- 
lic health, agriculture, business, industry, public roads, housing, and 
conservation of our natural resources. Certainly, it is time that the 
Federal Government get in the direction of taking an interest, in 
putting its energy and money toward the conservation of the most 
valuable resource, and that is our children. 

Many of these children who are delinquent are socially sick chil- 
dren. They are just as handicapped as the physically handicapped 
and disabled child. So it seems that there is a proper area for the 
Federal Government to take an interest in this whole problem, that 
this is not a job alone for local communities or States but it is a job 
for all of the government, each having its place; the local, the State, 
and the National Governments. 

If we can do this, working toward the common goal so that we 
can give each child of each generation the opportunity to fulfill his 
potentials in a free America, we will insure much more the hope of 
a free world. 

Senator Ciarx. Thank you very much, Judge. 

Have you had a chance to take a look at any of these bills? 

Judge Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any one or another that you think 
is desirable or would you think the committee ought to put them 
together and come out with some other? 

udge Noyes. I am most familiar with the House bill that Mr. 
Elliott’s subcommittee had hearings on recently, where they proposed 
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that it be I think an allocation of $5 million a year for 5 years for 
Federal projects. I was directing my remarks particularly in that 
direction, of projects that could be considered under this bill if it 
should become law. 


Senator CrarK. That bill was closely analogous to S. 694 sponsored 
by Senator Hill. 


Thank you very much, Judge. 


STATEMENT OF E. PRESTON SHARP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, YOUTH 
STUDY CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Senator Ciark. Our next witness is Mr. E. Preston Sharp, execu- 
tive director of the Youth Study Center, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Sharp, I welcome you as an old friend and fellow worker in 
the vineyard. 

Mr. Sharp was formerly supervisor of the Pennsylvania Training 
School, assistant warden in charge of rehabilitation at the Eastern 
State Penitentiary in Philadelphia, has been a director of the Mary- 
land Youth Commission, and is a past president of the American 
Correctional Association of the National Association of Juvenile 
Agencies, also the Pennsylvania Probation & Parole Association. 

Mr. Sharp, do you have a prepared statement ? 


Mr. Suarp. Yes, Senator, and I will just speak briefly on the state- 
ment. 


Senator Crark. My suggestion would be, because of the number 
of witnesses that we have and the limited time available to the sub- 
committee, that we put your statement in the record in full, which 
will be done at this point, and then ask you, if you will, to highlight 
it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY Dr. E. PRESTON SHARP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, YOUTH 
Stupy CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Appreciation is expressed to the chairman, Senator Clark, for the invitation to 
present this statement to the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. Unfor- 
tunately, there has been little Federal interest or participation in attempting to 
eurb the rise in juvenile delinquency. It is one of the major problems facing pub- 
lic officials in our country and is giving considerable concern to many conscien- 
tious parents and citizens. I am impressed by the project method which is out- 
lined in one of the proposed bills. The majority of methods and practices cur- 
rently being used in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency have 
been based largely on trial and error. This is costly to the taxpayers and very fre- 
quently opportunities of salvaging more youths are missed because of lack of 
adequate or effective techniques. The project method makes it possible to test 
existing philosophies, procedures, and techniques and to evaluate their validity. 
It also provides an opportunity to explore and test new or revised methods 
which would improve programs of prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

It is also implied in these bills there will be a central source of information 
for the findings and results of these projects. Currently, the only source of 
information. is through the national organizations, which are not sufficiently 
organized to maintain secretariats to keep in touch with all the developments 
in this field. There is a serious need for a central clearinghouse for information 
relative to the best ways of preventing and treating juvenile delinquency. 

This statement cites a few sample projects to emphasize some of the needs 
for exploration and study. These projects are not listed in the order of priority. 
However, projects relating to institutions are first because of the major concern 
of the writer. 
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PREEMPLOY MENT TRAINING OF CORRECTIONAL WORKERS 


There is a pressing need for preemployment training of individuals who work 
in institutions caring for the retraining and rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents. The present procedure is to establish as high an academic background 
as possible and then train on the job. It would be almost impossible for a 
hospital to operate efficiently if required to recruit personnel purely on the basis 
of academic background, and these institutions are much like hospitals. It 
would be helpful if an experimental project could be established in which a 
pretraining program would be conducted comparable to that of nurses training, 
with the same type program. During the early stages there would be theory as 
well as practice and in the final stages the majority of the time would be directed 
toward actual practice under close supervision. This training period should 
not exceed 18 months to 2 years. Such a project is not idealistic because for 
a number of years the juvenile institutions serving the Home Office in England 
have been conducting some phases of this type of preemployment training. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


Throughout our country there are a number of probation offices, detention 
facilities, and institutions serving delinquent children which are not large 
enough to conduct formal staff development courses. Many of these staffs are 
not located near a college or university where appropriate courses might be 
available. Likewise, it is difficult for institutions to schedule staff meetings 
because of the 24-hour workday. A project which would prepare correspondence 
material for staff on the probation department and institution level would have 
great value. This is not an original idea because the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has performed an excellen service in providing correspondence courses for 
county jail employees which has proved very effective. There are no similar 
courses for employees working with juveniles. 


LENGTH OF STAY IN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


There has been considerable concern throughout the county in recent months 
about the excessive demand for institutional space caused by the increased 
child population and the increase in delinquency rates. In many places the 
length of stay in the traditional training schools for delinquent children has 
been reduced. Initially there was question about this practice. However, there 
is feeling at the present time that an intense, short-term program in a training 
school with good aftercare supervision may have better results than the tradi- 
tional long-term program. 

A project which would test the validity of this thesis would be most helpful. 
In such a study an intensive short-term program could be matched with a tradi- 
tional, long-term program in order to make a comparison of the successes and 
failures. Throughout the country it is necessary for States to build more institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents. If information could be forthcoming in the near 
future relative to the optimum length of stay it would save millions of dollars 
in capital outlay and funds for operational expenses. 


USE OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


It is an accepted fact that in all types of services dealing with delinquent 
children there is need for psychiatric, psychological, and social work assistance. 
The cost of the qualified professional service is high and the number of trained 
individuals throughout the country is limited. Better ways must be found to 
utilize the professional staffs and to reduce to a minimum the waste of their time. 
A project directed toward this end would be most helpful. For example, at the 
Youth Study Center in Philadelphia, we have found the use of a group counsel- 
ing technique, which involves group discussions directed by an adult person, 
tends to break down the barrier between the youth and the adults. As a result 
the professional staff has been able to establish a good rapport with the boys or 
girls in much less time. In addition the person conducting the discussion groups 
has the opportunity to better determine the children who need intensive profes- 
sional services. Therefore, screening methods have been improved and the pro- 
fessional time can be used more effectively. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE DANGEROUS CHILD 


Unfortunately, there is a type child, though rare, who is potentially the 
most dangerous individual in our community. This child who has no sense of 
guilt, no remorse, no pity, and all his normal sensitivities are frozen. He 
commits a homicide, goes home, eats a full meal, and sleeps without any dif- 
ficulty. The next day he volunteers to join the searching party and is present 
when the victim is found. Legally, this child cannot be determined mentally 
ill because he can describe the difference between right and wrong. It is not 
unusual for him to have high mentality. Those of us who are engaged in screen- 
ing and diagnostic studies of delinquent children are always apprehensive lest 
we miss one of these children. Because there are so few of them in any one 
State, it has been impossible to make a thorough study even of factors helpful in 
early recognition. Little is known of any type treatment that might lead to posi- 
tive prognosis of future adjustment. A project in which a number of States 
would participate in a study of recognizing and treating this type of child 
would make a real contribution. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR MENTALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


There is an increasing amount of mental disturbances among boys and girls, 
especially those who become invoived in delinquent acts. The degree of aggres- 
sion is stronger in the female than the male. Some psychiatrists have pointed 
out that these children do not present clear-cut symptoms of mental illnesses 
and, therefore, it is often difficult to determine the final diagnosis. Frequently, 
institutions for the mentally deficient state these children do not belong there 
while the institutions for the mentally ill make the same statement. When 
these children are placed in training schools they are constant determents to con- 
structive programs and the results are negative situations, not only for them- 
selves, but for the other children with whom they are confined. It is apparent 
these children do not belong in any existing institutions. 

Another important project would be a thorough study of the need for a 
special type institution for the mentally disturbed, but not psychotic child, 
whose actions have been.of an antisocial nature and who needs a different type 
training program than exists in a typical mental institution or training school. 
This study should include not only the type program which would be most ad- 
visable but the departmental auspice under which the institution should be op- 
erated. This is a nationwide problem. 


GROUP FOSTER HOMES 


While we have a diabolic situation in that there are more demands for babies 
for adoption than there are babies to be adopted, the converse is true with 
foster homes. It is extremely difficult to secure satisfactory foster-home place- 
ment, especially for the teenager who has had a contact with the court. Often 
the question is asked: “How can you expect to prevent subsequent delinquent 
acts when the children are returned to the same family which caused their 
original antisocial behavior?’ ‘The question is logical and in many cases the 
situation is true. However, the resources in many communties for foster home 
placements of teenage youths with delinquent records are limited or non- 
existent. 

Although there has been some experience with group foster homes, a very 
helpful project would be to establish a few group foster homes (1) for the care 
of children who have been released from institutions, and (2) for the care 
of children who are placed on probation. If the latter placements prove effective, 
it would result in fewer commitments, which would be less expensive to the 
taxpayer. 

WORK OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE OLDER YOUTH 


There is real need for employment opportunities for the youth between 16 and 
21 years of age. The advances of our culture in mechanical improvements, 
over-counter merchandising, and automation have narrowed the opportunities to 
earn an honest dollar by odd jobs. Opportunities for full-time employment for 
this age group are decreasing each year. At the same time, the costs of recrea- 
tional activities, such as movies or a dance, have increased. When the parents 
cannot afford an allowance and there are few opportunities to earn money, the 
next recourse is stealing. 
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In addition to tempting youth to steal for money, we are raising potential 
parasites because lasting work habits must be established while we are young. 
It is suggested a work program be established which would provide these youths 
opportunities to earn an honest dollar and, at the same time, to learn constructive 
work habits. However, the program should be geared so that youths who 
demonstrate good habits of industry would have the first opportunities for 
employment placements within the community. <A program of providing employ- 
ment opportunities for the older youth is past due, 


REVIEW OF LEGISLATION AFFECTING CHILDREN 


Appropriate legislation is always the result of cultural and industrial changes. 
There is need for a review, on the national level, of the child labor laws, com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, and juvenile court laws. The existing laws have 
been helpful and have made real contributions to the protection of the American 
child. However, there has been no intense study of the interrelationship of the 
laws in these three areas. It is not the intention to infer that major revisions 
are necessary. It might be possible to add some discretionary clauses to these 
laws so they could be adopted to more of the needs presented by the youth of 
today. For example, it might be possible to increase employment opportunities 
for children who are unable to profit by school experiences. 


EARLY RECOGNITION OF DELINQUENT SIGNS 


The value of early recognition and medical treatment of children with behavior 
problems leading to delinquency is not questioned. Logically, recognition would 
be the responsibility of the school system because any good teacher is able to 
identify children who need studies. Adequate community resources, such as 
child guidance clinics, child placement services, and other medical and mental 
facilities for the care of these children would be required. An intensive project 
in some community to test the effectiveness of such a program would be of great 
help to all communities of our country. 


THE PROBLEM FAMILY 


Studies have shown that in most every community there are a few families 
who make the greatest contribution to the problems of delinquency and crime 
and who need economic support. We must find better methods to reduce the 
community contamination caused by these families. 


MIGRATORY GROUPS 


It is almost axiomatic that the highest rate of delinquency occurs in the 
newest migratory group in the lowest economic level, regardless of race. We 
have never succeeded in conducting an effective orientation program for migratory 
groups whieh would result in reducing their antisocial behavior. It is important 
to establish better methods and techniques in this area and thus reduce. the 
incident of juvenile delinquency among these people. 


PREPARATION FOR LIVING IN HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


Many people forget that it takes almost a generation for families to learn 
to live in new environments. Therefore, there is considerable criticism about 
the amount of delinquency committed by residents of housing projects. It is 
inevitable that there will be delinquency in these areas until better methods are 
established to prepare families moving into and for the initial period of living 
in housing projects. Such research would have great value. 

The above projects are listed as examples. It is sincerely hoped that legisla- 
tion will soon be enacted to aid in the solution of some of these problems. 
Thank you for your consideration. 


Mr. Suarp. A couple of highlights I would like to mention first, 
Senator Clark—and it is like old times with you as chairman here, as 
we had in the Youth Service Board in Philadelphia. 


First, I would like to mention that not only the fact of the numerical 
number of children that are now being involved in delinquency and 
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will, if this snowball keeps rolling, but also the type of delinquency 
in which they engage. 

As you know from my past history, I worked in both the adult 
field and the juvenile field, and we used to think that, for example, a 
bank robber was on a higher echelon in the social order in the peni- 
tentiary. I have had successful bank robbers at the age of 13 and 14 
in the Youth Study Center in Philadelphia where we receive roughly 
between 11,000 and 12,000 youths a year. There has hardly been a 
time I have not had at least one youth under 16 years of age that 
has been charged with or who was an accomplice in a case of homicide. 

Senator Cxiark. I think it would be interesting for the record if we 
stated that the city of Philadelphia in the recent past has completed 
and put into service what I think many think of as a rather modern 
building for youth study, including under your leadership a staff 
to deal with this problem of juvenile delinquency, and has recently 
found the facilities so swamped and overwhelmed with applicants 
for admission that emergency quarters have had to be set up on the 
grounds of an old, abandoned hospital. Is that about right? 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. 

The next thing I would like to stress, which ties in with previous 
testimony, is the factor of migration. In other words, this migratory 
group generally has the largest number of delinquents. Your migra- 
tory group often is on the low economic level and it has a problem 
of assimilation within new communities which also creates difficulties 
projecting into delinquency. 

So, when we think in terms of race, we have to remember this migra- 
tory factor because throughout the world this same experience is oc- 
curring regardless of race. 

Senator CrarK. In the Philadelphia area the migratory group is 
largely Negro and has largely come from the South, has it not? 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. 

Senator CiarKk. There is, however, to some extent a Puerto Rican 
problem. 

Mr. Suarp. That is right. But the Puerto Rican problem numeri- 
cally does not amount to any great degree. 

Another factor I would like to stress is this matter of should the 
Federal Government participate in this field. 

Senator Cxiarxk. I think it is quite important we should have your 
candid opinion on that subject because I know even within the com- 
mittee, certainly on the floor of the Senate, this question is going to be 
raised. 

Mr. Suarp. There are definitely problems for a local community, 
either city or State, to participate in some of the activities that are 
necesesary in this particular field. I will give you one or two examples. 

First, take an example of a type of child which in lay terms I will 
call the dangerous child. This youngster represents an infinitesimal 
proportion of our population. It is the type of child who has no feel- 
ing of remorse, no feeling of pity. All of the finer sensitivities of this 
child are frozen. The modus operandi is often for them to commit 
a homicide, go home, eat a full meal, sleep like a normal child, par- 
ticipate the next day with the searching party, at which time the vic- 
tim is found. 
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That particular child, in my experience with both adult and juvenile 
delinquents, represents probably the most dangerous individual in the 
community. 

Senator CiarK. This has happened not once but a number of times 
in our Own experience. 

Mr. SuHarp. Yes. I have had personal experience with eight of these 
children over some 30 years of experience. However, there are not 
enough of them in any one State or community to study, so that this 
is the sort of thing that would have to be attacked on a nationwide 
basis. 

Take another issue which involves dollars and cents. There has 
been considerable thought and study recently as to what is the optimum 
length of stay within an institution, retraining children who have been 
committed there by courts. 

Many of us feel that a short, intensive program with good aftercare 
supervision provides better results than the traditional long-term stay 
with a lesser degree of intensity either during institutional treatment 
or subsequent to it. 

That has not been tested, but a test applied to a program of that 
nature and compared with the traditional program would not only 
evidence a saving in capital outlay, because in a building housing 500 
in which the average length of stay would be 6 months, you could serve 
twice as many children with the same capital investment, and, in addi- 
tion, which we are striving for, is the fact that the children themselves 
would be the beneficiaries of such a program. 

Another factor which again more or less applies to the national 
program is what type of institution should the disturbed delinquent 
child be committed to. We have institutions of the traditional type 
of training school, we have institutions for mentally deficient, we have 
institutions for the mentally ill. However, the problem that we are 
running into—and it is corroborated by many of our colleagues in 
the psychiatric field—is that these children are not clearcut cases. 
They are not definitely diagnosed as being psychotic. When they are 
placed in the training school structure they are a disruptive influence 
there. The people in the mentally deficient institutions say they 
don’t belong there, and that is true of the mentally ill. So we must 
have a study as to what type of institution and what type of program 
we should have for this child. 

Senator CrarKk. Do you think this study could be done better by 
the Federal Government than by either the State or local government 
agencies or by private agencies? 

Mr. Suarp. I think it could be done better by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the reason that your sampling would be broader. I think it 
should not only be in one locality, but in another, so that you have a 
maxXimum control on your variables. 

Granted, if you had sufficient funds, say, from a large healthy 
endowment, that would be fine. But, unfortunately, they have not 
been forthcoming in the past, and I don’t know whether they will be 
forthcoming in the future. 

Senator Cesena Is there any significant work being done by the 
foundations in this regard ? 

Mr. Suarp. The work in the foundations, Senator Clark, to the best 
of my knowledge—and I don’t qualify as an expert in this particular 
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area—is of a spotty nature and it has not been primarily related to the 
overall interrelated administrative problem as well as a treatment 
problem. In our particular work we have to think of both aspects. 
We have to think of both the administration and the individual treat- 
ment aspects. 

Another area which I would just like to mention is this matter of 
training of personnel; for example, like the Youth Study Center in 
Philadelphia. There are training schools and institutions for the 
rehabilitation of delinquent children, and one of the most difficult 
tasks is training of the persons who work with and live with the 
children. We have to go out on the street and select them on the 
basis of personality adjustment and background, and give them a 
couple of days’ orientation and put them to work. 

In certain States I know they take 1 full year to train people to be 
game wardens, to take care of animals. 

Senator Ciark. What is the situation throughout the country with 

respect to the existence of institutions where this type of training is 
being given ? 

Mr. Sarr. All of those institutions are being overcrowded, and 
there is likewise a very difficult problem of recruitment, especially 
in the area of women employees for institutions handling girls. You 
might be interested to know that the females today are more difficult 
to handle than the males. 

Senator Crark. Although there are fewer of them ? 

Mr, Suare. Numerically fewer; in terms of problems, they are 
more severe. 

The oppressions of the culture are showing a higher degree of 
breakage in the female than in the male. So, again, this intensifies 
the need for people who have some little background in terms of han- 
dling these children, because many studies have been made relative to 
the experience of children i in institutions, and when they refer to the 
success of their experience they generally refer to the person who 
lived with them on the firing line as being probably one of the major 
influences. 

Therefore, what we need to do in this field is have at least one or 
two pilot projects in which there would be a preemployment training 
program comparable to what you have in hospitals for trained nurses, 
in which these people would be selected with a high school education, 
correlated with a college or university for the academic part of their 
program with the staff of the institution participating in their train- 
ing, and with an opportunity of practical experience along with it, 
with the theory in which they would be involved. 

Senator CrarK. Mr. Shar », if you were given control over the ex- 
penditure of, say $2 or $3 saitihcons of Federal funds for the purpose of 
training in this field, what would you do with it? 

Mr. Suarp. In the first place, I would take this last issue I men- 
tioned to you. No. 2, I would attempt to find out the best methods of 
utilization of professional staffs in institutions. We must conserve the 
professional staff and utilize their strength to the maximum because 
we will never be able to afford a ratio of professional staff to indi- 
vidual children on the basis of the purely individualized approach. 
We have to get better screening methods. 

Then the next thing I w ould do would be to attem f to give some 
encouragement for young people to enter this field, because we get 
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paid, as an average, less than truckdrivers, and, consequently, we have 
to put a little more encouragement as far as youth is concerned into 
areer potentials within this particular area of activity. 
Senator CrarKk. Is this not something which needs to be taught 
in the colleges and universities ? 

Mr. Suarpe. You mean courses in this area ? 

Senator CLarK. Yes, 

Mr. Suarp. Yes; and I will say this, Senator, that there is an in- 
‘reasing interest—probably once a month I receive letters from dif- 
ferent colleges or universities throughout the country inquiring as to 
the need for young people in this particular field. 

Senator Ciark. I know about one or two of them, but are there a 
good number of schools of social work where courses are giver in this 





tield ? 
Mr. Suarp. There are schools of social work. Unfortunately, not 
too mé again refer to an expert in this field— 
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have taken any specialized interest in the area of work with the de- 
linquent child. But the social worker is only one aspect. 

You have, of course, the first-level line which would be on your 
undergraduate level. Then your social work on the graduate level, 
vour psychologists on the graduate level, the sociologists on the grad- 
uate level. 

So you have three or four different disciplines which are involved in 
this particular work. 

The last thing I would like to stress, so as not to repeat any of the 
previous testimony and also to have it in the record as a matter of 
emphasis, is this problem of employment of older youth. 

In Philadelphia, at the youth study center, we have a little program 
coing on now in experimenting in counseling, which is nothing more 
than the normal, familiar dinner-table conversation which these chil- 
dren have not had the benefit of, in which ideals and standards are 
discussed. 

It is in no way group therapy. But in these discussions time after 
time the youths themselves bring up the need for this matter of 
employment. 

One thing that I think is often overlooked is the need of youth for 
status, the matter of recognition. In one of our counseling sessions 
we were discussing the problem of the gang activity and the vicious 
beating of a vic tim. They didn’t know w ‘ho the victim was. 

The victim was an incidental factor. 

What was involved there was the status of the individual gang 
members in their beatings, so that when they got back together they 

could emphasize that so-and-so gave him more licks and was more 
vicious than another member of the gang. In other words, the status 
withm a gang was in terms of the intensity of the violence. 

Why is that true? 

No. 1, they don’t have opportunities for positive expression of 
status. And, No. 2,the amount of idleness. 

So we are not wae breeding delinquents but we are breeding para- 
sites because good work records are stimulated through work acti- 
vities as youths. 

Senator Crark. This is going to be an increasingly difficult prob- 
lem unless we can solve the overall unemployment situation, is it not? 
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Because these youths are going to be the last to be hired in a com- 
munity where there is substantial unemployment of older workers? 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Suarp. That is true, Senator, and I would like to make this 
observation. 

Our culture has hemmed in the youth. We have hemmed them in by 
automation, in which we even sell newspapers by vending machines 
and we remove the necessity of newspaper boys. We have the auto- 
mobiles which go to the store, which removes the opportunity of run- 
ning errands. Our entire culture has hemmed youth in in terms of 
earning, by odd jobs, that honest nickel, quarter, or dollar, what- 
ever it might be. 

The second thing is the expense of normal recreation; attending 
movies and dances and whatnot has increased, and we have put noth- 
ing into this picture. 

n addition to that, I am recommending that there should be a proj- 
ect which would involve a thorough review of all legislation affecting 
youth, especially in this 15 to 16 age group; not for any major re- 
visions but to see whether the child labor laws, the juvenile court 
laws—of course, that is not a national level, but it is in terms of pat- 
tern for the State level—the compulsory school attendance laws, 
which again relate to the local level, and the minimum wage laws, that 
these be reviewed to see whether there might be a few discretionary 
factors inserted at some places so that some of these particular prob- 
lems involved with getting some gainful occupation for these youths 
might be possible although currently it might be prohibitive under 
existing legislation. 

I don’t know, Senator, and I am open to question on this statement, 
but I do not know that anybody ever sat down and thought of all of 
the laws together. They thought of them as segments but not all of 
the laws at one time. 

Senator CiarKk. I would hazard the observation that youth is in 
competition with the elderly in many of these fields which you have 
mentioned, and that the difficulty of obtaining employment for the 
elderly results in competition perhaps between the elderly and the 
youth, and that perhaps we need an equal amount of attention at 
that level in the same sector, although we are only concerned today 
with the youth angle of it. Nevertheless, it does seem to me it is a 
problem also. 

Mr. Suarp. In addition to that, you have this possibility of compul- 
sory military attendance, and, likewise, you have this lessening of the 
demand for the unskiiled worker. Those are the school dropouts 
which we have to consider in this particular emphasis. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any observations as to the effect of 
the draft on the question of prevention of juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Suarp. In terms of being taken into military service, on the 
basis of the interest of the youth and not as an escape mechanism, I 
feel that it has real value. I do have the honor of doing some work 
with the provost marshal division of the military service, and have 
been very much interested in their success, in the younger members 
of the military, especially the Army. However, where it is an escape 
mechanism in which that is the only way that a child is kept from 
going to an institution, I do not think the prognosis of those cases 
is nearly as high as if they were able to go in prior to the using of 
this as a way of getting out of the country. 
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Senator CirarK. Would you go so far as to say that, more times 
than not, military service is helpful g 

Mr. Suarp. I would say so; yes, sir. 

In closing I would just like to say that, to me, this delinquency 
problem is a social blight. When we have had blights in agriculture, 
in animal husbandry or in some other areas, we have turned in terms 
of citizen interest, nationwide, in order to find some solution for it, or 
control. It is unfortunate that in the area of values in our country 
our children are not valued as highly as agricultural products or 
animals. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ciark. Not to mention highways. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN V. LOURIE, DEPUTY SECRETARY, 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Our next witness is Mr. Norman V. Lourie, deputy secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Welfare. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. Lourie. I personally 
know of your activities and how helpful you have been to us. 

For the record, Mr. Lourie was formerly director of the Hawthorne- 
Cedar Knolls School for Delinquent Boys and Girls. He was the 1951 
White House conference leader of the section on “children who 
rebel.” He has also been an organizer and director of the U.S. Army 
School for Psychiatric Social Workers, and a director of several set- 
tlement houses, and the really working deputy of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare during the last 414 years, during a period 
when that department has been modernized and given a much more 
responsible position in the work of the State, and I think he is en- 
titled to a good deal of credit for the substantial success that that 
department has achieved in that field. 

Mr. Lourie, you have a statement. With your permission I will 
ask to have it placed in the record at this point, and in view of the 
time factor aaa the number of other witnesses we want to hear, ask 
you if you will hit the highlights of it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NoRMAN Y. LourrIr, Deputy SECRETARY, PENNSYLVANIA DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Thank you for asking me to testify today about juvenile delinquency. I bring 
you greetings and views which are shared by our Pennsylvania Governor, the 
Honorable David L. Lawrence and our secretary of public welfare, Mrs. Ruth 
Grigg Horting. 

Your invitation asked me to discuss proposed remedies. These are many. 
I will tell you which ones seem to me the most useful and necessary. 
There is no one panacea for prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
mental breakdown, and adult criminality. Religion, economic security, education, 
and basic social and child welfare services are necessary ingredients operating 
side by side in every city and hamlet if we are to prevent social breakdown. No 
one force alone can do the job. I list the most urgent needs in three categories: 

(1) Strengthening and improving useful programs. 

(2) Training and recruiting of qualified personnel. 

(3) Research and demonstration to prove or disprove current theory and 
practice and try out new ideas. 

In the areas of research problems our attention needs to be centered on the 
following major concerns: 

1. How can we most effectively utilize the combined experience and information 
of the several disciplines to identify and deal with the basic causes of delinquency? 
I refer to the fields of social work, medicine, psychology, psychiatry, and others. 
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2. We must evaluate current techniques employed in the early identification 
of delinquents and search for more effective methods. 

3. We must evaluate our current programs and activities for dealing with 
juvenile delinquency: recreation and work-camp programs; saturated services 
and treatment: curfew and other laws involving parental responsibility. 

4. Study needs to be made of the degree of relationship existing between delin- 
quency and problems of housing, working mothers, school problems, broken homes, 
population change, and other such problems. 

Characteristics of juvenile delinquents are manifested in overactive, aggres- 
sive, and destructive behavior. These are difficult to diagnose, difficult to identify 
as to cause, have different meanings to different children, and are viewed dif- 
ferently by varying cultural groups in our society. Attitudes of the public and 
social agencies differ considerably from one section of the country to the other, 
differ even within different sections of our large cities. On these matters we 
need much more scientific, qualitative analyses if adequate measures are to be 
devised to prevent, cure, or diminish the rate of delinquency. 

The modes of living in some communities encourage delinquent behavior. 
What happens when that family breaks down because of divorce, mental illness, 
adult neglect and criminal offenses, lack of parental guidance and control? There 
is a real need for study into the reasons for these breakdowns for if we can stop 
them, we can stop some of the delinquency. 

Demonstration cannot always be separated from research. As we try some- 
thing we believe is sound, we usually learn something more about its usefulness, 
improve the technique, or reject what is unsound. Of the many things tried 
on a small seale the following seem to have been of use and should be repeated 
as demonstration. 

Projects aimed at treating the offender centered around the providing of crea- 
tive work situations in which energies and talents of the child can be directed to 
creating rather than destroying facilities used by either the local or general 
public sometimes take the form of camps for forest restoration and protection. 
Others provide cooperative work situations with local and State departments to 
create new recreational facilities. This kind of project seems to give the youth 
a feeling of security and replaces his need for fighting for what he gets with the 
knowledge that he can achieve a certain level of success, stability, and acceptance 
in a productive rather than a destructive capacity. 

We should experiment further in revising the formal secondary and elementary 
school curriculums to meet specific needs of youth who show tendencies toward 
aggressive asocial behavior during the school sessions. The aim here should be 
to make early identification of the potential delinquent and the training of 
teachers, guidance counselors, and others in the school systems, to recognize 
and cope with the problems generated by the child who is frustrated by the school 
situation. Controlled research on a long-range basis might prove some startling 
heretofore unknown facts about the potential which exists—and is untapped— 
in our schools to prevent the diversion of the child’s energies into delinquent 
behavior patterns. 

Coupled with this idea is the concept of an all-day neighborhood school to 
provide constructive, supervised activities for the children beyond the academic 
day. Already proven of value with young children, perhaps we can expand this 
approach to include adolescents. Statictics already gathered on such projects 
show that truancy and vandalism is minimized and that delinquency rates tend 
to decrease. If this is the case, then perhaps more communities should be 
encouraged to attempt this approach for an honest evaluation of its effects and 
benefits. 

Many communities have established juvenile police units. Many more need 
to be convinced of the worth a trained juvenile police officer has in treatment 
and prevention. 

Is the short time spent by the probation officer—once each month—enough 
to truly aid in the rehabilitation of the offender? Demonstration of good proba- 
tion practice is very desirable. 

Useful programs that I believe should be strengthened and improved include 
the following: 

1, To develop methods for choosing children’s court judges by qualifications 
and to give them special training. 

2. To render all probation services through casework agencies by imposing 
professional personnel and practice standards. 
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3. To provide courts which cannot afford their own with central statewide 


4. To make the best court effective, long-term community resources are needed. 
Particularly needed throughout the country are: 

(a) The expansion and improvement of temporary shelters for children. 

(b) Development of more psychological testing and psychiatric diagnostic 
facilities to give service to the court. 

(c) Expansion of public and voluntary community resources for outpatient 
casework and psychiatric treatment of children known to the court as requiring 
such help. 

(d@) Development of group residences and residential treatment homes for 
teenage boys and girls who cannot return to their families after institutionaliza- 
tion. 

(e) Development of more extensive and immediate treatment facilities by 
existing institutions or in the State hospitals. 

(f) Development of adequate vocational and job placement facilities for 
boys and girls of graduating age both in and out of the school system. 

(g) Clarification of mutual resources and the best system of liaison between 
school and court. 

(i) Expansion of foster homes to serve many kinds of children with particu- 
lar emphasis on facilities for Negro children. 

I am in favor, as I examine the several bills under consideration, of S. 
694. I favor it not because I believe it represents an overall, complete, and 
full-blown Federal program in the field of juvenile delinquency, but rather 
because it represents what we need to do now and what I believe is agreed 
upon and is possible of achievement. Recently, in testifying before a House 
committee on a similar bill, I was asked whether the provisions of this bill 
were all that I believed in or whether I was engaged in the surrounding politics 
of the several bills. I said then, and I repeat to you, that I do not think it is 
my place to tell your committee what might or might not be practical from the 
standpoint of the Congress at this time. However, it seems apparent that in 
the field of juvenile delinquency we are not going to get a big bite. We may 
get a little one—and if so, I think that S. 694 is the most effective. 

I think it important to say to the Congress through the medium of your 
committee that it is high time some action is taken by the Congress beyond the 
exhaustive studies and hearings of these several years. You may be interested 
to know that these have been so thorough that scholars must look to your records 
for the juvenile delinquency story in the United States. 

To help solve problems involving fewer Americans you have taken much 
more dramatic action. I cannot conceive of similar amounts of study by the 
Congress involving the horrifying public reports you have heard on delinquency 
taking place in the fields of public health, transportation, communication, or 
even in the treatment of dumb animals resulting in as little firm action as is 
produced by the juvenile delinquency scandal. 

In one sense the newspaper articles and general public clamor about juvenile 
delinquency have a hollow quality. Citizens cannot rightfully complain or de- 
mand justice for a condition which needs only their vociferous support for 
correction. Public utterings about our concern for children as our most vital 
possession become repetitive phrases when we view how badly we provide for 
them. 

We need first, of course, to get over some of our archaic concepts about so- 
called delinquents and delinquency. These are legal and social terms. They do 
not describe a child. They describe an act, a condition. They are artificial 
concepts when applied to behavior. A “juvenile delinquent” is simply a child 
who through phychological, social, or economic maladjustment or insecurity (or 
some combination of these elements) finds himself at odds with the world. 

The community facilities—educational, diagnostic, preventive, treatment— 
required to help him and his parents, need no less social engineering than we 
are used to doing for polio, cancer, and other medical conditions. 

Federal leadership in this field is of great importance. The Federal Govern- 
ment has already done a great deal. The Juvenile Delinquency Division in 
the Children’s Bureau has given a good deal of technical aid to States and 
communities but has not had sufficient funds or staff. I hope that the Appro- 
priations Committee will help them to expand. Practically every county in the 
United States has felt the impact of Federal children’s programs through the 
child welfare provisions of Social Security Act administered by the Children’s 
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Bureau, and the aid-to-dependent children program administered through the 
Bureau of Public Assistance in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Recent amendments to the Social Security Act extending child welfare 
grants to urban as well as rural areas and emphasizing the development of social 
services in the public assistance programs are significant measures in delinquency 
prevention and control. Although these are not the immediate concerns of your 
committee, it is important to note that in some instances no appropriations 
have been made and in others appropriations have never reached the limit 
of the authorization. No matter what else is done in the field of child welfare, 
which includes juvenile delinquency, there is no substitute for the strengthening 
of the basic child welfare services which are given by the public welfare agencies 
in every county in the United States. In this I concur with the points of 
view which have been expressed by the American Public Welfare Association 
and the National Association of Social Workers emphasizing that it is the 
public welfare agency, the one agency meeting human needs in every county 
in the United States, that together with the juvenile court, the police, and the 
school represents the main social agency force which in concert with private 


agencies and religious groups can best serve America’s troubled families and 
children. 


Local communities and States are the primary instruments in developing 
programs in this field. Their hands must be strengthened by the national interest 
of the Federal Government without whose stimulation the increasing clamor 
will continue without effective solution. You have the information and the 
facts. You will have recommendations from these as well as previous hearings. 
I urge that you not let another session of the Congress pass without action. 


Mr. Lourte. Yes, sir. 

Thank you very much, Senator. I appreciate being asked to 
come. 

I bring you greetings from our Governor and our secretary of public 
welfare. They share my views, I believe. 

I will not deal directly with my prepared statement. In it I have 
suggested the areas of demonstration and research which I believe 
the Congress ought to be interested in, and I have made comments 
on our specific interest in Senate bill 694 and its companion bill in 
the House. 

As you were questioning the former witnesses, some things came to 
mind, and I would like to comment on them. 

There isn’t any one panacea for juvenile delinquency. ‘There is 
a good deal that we know about it that we are not using. There is 
a good deal that we do not know. 

You were very specific with Mr. Beck on the matter of definition of 
delinquent, and I think one of the things we sometimes get caught in 
is that we think of the term “juvenile delinquent” as describing a 
child. Actually, juvenile delinquency and juvenile delinquent are, 
in my mind, social and legal terms and do not describe a child. They 
describe an act. 

I think that, as Mr. Sharp said, if we went about the business of 
being concerned with the child we would really tackle this problem 
in some sensible way. 

The other thing that occurs to me is that when you talk about who 
is responsible, whose responsibility this is, whether or not the States 
and the local communities could really deal with this matter alone, I 
call attention to the many, many areas in which local communities 
and States have not been able to properly approach a broad social 
problem without the leadership of the Federal Government. 
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Senator CiarK. I would like to stop you there because I know it is 
oing to be said that the failure to make any better progress than has 
een made in this field is because the localities and States do not have 

the will to do it; they are not sufficienctly interested to devote the 
money and to raise the taxes so that this work can be done. 

But I know you have had a wide experience now at the State level 
in this field, and can you tell us what your thinking would be as to 
why, between the localities in Pennsylvania and the State, this prob- 
lem cannot be handled without the intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, mentioning, to the extent you think pertinent, the tax factor? 

Mr. Lourie. I think the larger our country gets, the larger our 
population grows, the more years we experience, the level of sophisti- 
cation and understanding and the broad view of these problems moves 
from the local community up to the State, up to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I do not think we could have handled social insurance at the State 
level, no matter how great our desire. I don’t think we could have 
handled public assistance, and it is becoming apparent that we are not 

oing to be able to handle education without more stimulation and 
eadership plus dollars from the Federal Government. 

Although we talk about the American way, the American concern 
and the deeply religious and social interest we have in the family, we 
actually do not have one family policy in the United States; we had 
48, now 50, policies. 

For solving these social problems which affect family breakdown 
we need the leadership of the Federal Government. Each time the 
Federal Government concerns itself with these problems it helps set 
a national policy for handling family problems. This, I think, is a 
main issue. 

With respect to taxes: I am obviously not a tax expert. I have 
had Senators and Congressmen question me on this and ask me why 
we couldn’t keep the dollars home and do the job ourselves. 

When somebody says “Why don’t you do it at the local level and not 
with the Federal tax dollar,” I say it is the same dollar. 

Maybe that is not an expert approach to taxes, but it is the way I 
look at it. 

Senator Cuark. There is also the problem of the availability of tax 
sources. You are going through now, are you not, the problem of 
subainaianly increasing taxes in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania $ 

Mr. Lourte. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiarK. And it is pretty hard to find, is it not, an equitable 
tax system with which that money could be raised in view of the usur- 
pation of the fairer and more progressive tax system by the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Lourte. There is no question about that, and you add the fact 
that the State legislatures seem more willing to appropriate State tax 
dollars when there is some push from the Federal Government and 
some interest on the part of the Federal Government in a particular 
problem. 

This, I think, has been clear ever since the 1930’s, particularly in 
this field. 
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Senator Crark. Would you have any comment on the extent to 
which juvenile delinquency is an urban problem in Pennsylvania, as 
distinguished from a rural problem ? 

Mr. Lourre. Our impression is that, relative to the size of the popu- 
lation, relative to the economic distribution of the groups of popula- 
tion, there is no difference between urban and the rural incidence of 
delinquency. 

Senator CLiarK. This is despite the fact that, as far as publicity is 
concerned, it is largely pictured as an urban problem ¢ 

Mr. Lourte. I think because it is less protected in the urban com- 
munities from the spotlight of the public. When you get the con- 
centration you do in the urban communities, you can’t help but get the 
publicity. 

The concentration of economic and social breakdown is greater in 
the urban community and it is easier to see. 
I cannot help but comment on this race question because I think that 
we sometimes are misled by concentrations of populations and people 

sometimes tend to feel that we are involved in a race problem. 

If we, in any city, imposed on any group, racial, ethical, cultural, 
or religious, the same conditions we impose on some of our racial 
groups in our large northern cities, we would get the same degree of 
angry expression from the children. 

Senator CiarK. In other words, you think this is an environmental 
rather than a racial problem ? 

Mr. Lourre. Yes, sir; very much so. I want to comment on the 
size of the problem. When you were talking about the number of 
youngsters you indicated that perhaps we would get to the point where 
6 percent of our youngsters were involved in delinquency. We have 
put much more emphasis, energy, time, and money into problems 
involving children where less than 6 percent of the population was 
involved. I think particularly of polio where 2 years ago, or last, 
there were about 34,000 cases of polio in the United States. We all 
know what effort we have put into that problem. 

In Pennsylvania alone in any one year of the last several, 40,000 
children appeared before the juvenile courts. It varies in States by 
degree, but this gives you some notion of the size of the problem. 

Senator Crark. I think that is an important comment because it 
does point up the emphasis in our society. 

Mr. Lourie. Another comment I would like to make follows the 
gentleman from the police department in Ohio. He made the com- 
ment that one-fourth of 1 percent of the families in Ohio produce 
50 percent of the juvenile cases. This, I think, is an important fact, 
because in a number of cities throughout the country you probably 
have heard and you probably will hear again from other witnesses 
the fact that when we begin to examine the incidence of delinquency 
we find it generally is taking place in the same groups of families 
that are using up a substantial part of the mental health dollar, of 
the relief dollar, and of the general health and welfare dollar. I 
don’t know what _percentage we have across the country, but people 
report that 6 to 7 percent or 7 to 10 percent of the families in com- 
munities studied use the largest part of the total health and welfare 
dollar. This is a very significant fact. 

Senator Crark. Would your experience in Pennsylvania lead you 
to believe that if the statistics were available they would come pretty 
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close to those testified to by Captain Davenport with respect to 
Cincinnati ? 

Mr. Lourte. In the few situations where we have taken a look we 
find this to be true. 

We do find that when we look at the last hundred cases, or whatever 
substantial number you choose of youngsters who get before a juvenile 
court, we find that about 50 percent of these youngsters would have 
come from relief families and 50 or more percent would have had 
judicial, court, police, prison records in their families. 

Senator Crarx. A large number of repeaters. 

Mr. Lourte. Yes, sir. 

It has been said that 50 percent of the youngsters that go into our 
State training schools turn up in adult prisons. I don’t know what 
the study authority for that was, but it is very significant. 

You asked awhile ago what someone might do with $2 million of 
money if that was all you had, and you wanted to do some broad 
training job. 

I have often thought of how nice it would be to take a sum of money 
and go into each one of the States and take one of the State institu- 
tions and turn it into a model institution in order to demonstrate 
what can be done. I am quite convinced from my own experience 
that most people who work in institutions with these youngsters would 
join me in believing that a very large majority of these youngsters, 
particularly if you “get them early enough, can be rehabilitated into 
decent, productive citizens. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Lourie. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH W. WHELAN, COMMISSIONER OF YOUTH 
SERVICES, NEW YORK CITY; EXECUTIVE VICE CHAIRMAN, NEW 
YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD; BOARD MEMBER, NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Our next witness is Mr. Ralph Whelan, who is Commissioner of 
Youth Services of New York City, executive vice chairman of the 
New York City Youth Board, and board member of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. 

Mr. Whelan, we are happy to have you here. 

I would like to thank the two remaining witnesses for their courtesy 
in postponing their testimony so that you ‘could come on and get away. 

I have your statement here, and it will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY RALPH W. WHELAN, COMMISSIONER OF YOUTH SERVICES, NEw York 
Crry, EXECUTIVE VICE CHAIRMAN, New York Crry YourH Boarp, Boarp MEMBER, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you today as you consider the various proposals which have been 
included in the 86th Congress concerning Federal grants for juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control. 

The intelligent responsible action taken by the several Congressmen who are 
sponsors of these bills has underscored the seriousness of juvenile delinquency on 
a national basis. I will, therefore, not discuss data which are already known to 
you about the extent of the problems nor will I theorize in terms of causation or 
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outline various diverse approaches to the diminution or cure of crime among our 
youth. Such interpretation is certainly not needed by this committee. 

I would like to confine my remarks to the several needs in the field of juvenile 
delinquency prevention and its control which requires attention. I will present 
these needs on a priority basis inasmuch as I realize only too well that the avail- 
ability of funds determines the extent to which programs can be initiated or 
developed. As I present these needs I will refer to the legislative bills which 
relate to them. 


RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 


Important strides have been made in pinpointing the source of delinquency to 
a relatively small segment of our population and in identifying the potential 
delinquent at an early age. No factor has been more important in this progress 
than the systematic application of scientific techniques of research and study. 
We have now reached the point where we can point with a high degree of cer- 
tainty to the nature, location, causes, and extent of the problem. This is an 
essential and indispensable first step. 

As yet, however, we know far too little about how, effectively, to meet the 
problems we have uncovered. We can predict when a boy is first entering ele- 
mentary school that, because of ascertainable factors in his home life, he has a 
high probability of becoming delinquent unless effective measures are taken. We 
do not know, however, just what measures will prove most advantageous. 

We need considerable research to determine what techniques and methods are 
most effective in working with the disturbed child at a very early age, particularly 
the child most likely to become delinquent, what type of person can best relate 
to such children and their parents and what kind of training such a person 
requires. 

Research has shown that juvenile delinquency, together with a host of related 
social problems, is concentrated in approximately 1 percent of our family popula- 
tion. We can describe the constellation of symptoms such as alcoholism, mental 
illness, physical disability, drug addiction, criminal behavior, out of wedlock 
children, and broken homes which these families exhibit. We have yet to develop 
comprehensive techniques which will enable us to cut through their rejection, 
hostility, and resistance to help and come to grips with the sources of their 
difficulties. To my knowledge, there is no current research in this area. 

We need considerable research and demonstration to determine the most effec- 
tive methods of working with these multiproblem families. We need to know 
much more about the types of personalities that can best relate to and work with 
them and the kind of differential training that such workers would require for 
this important task. 

We are well aware of the particularly serious nature of delinquency among 
teenagers and of their pivotal relationship to the problem. As a group, how- 
ever, we have been far less successful in working with the young people in this 
age range than with the preadolescents who make up the bulk of the member- 
ship in our youth-serving agencies. Here, again, we need to learn new and more 
effective ways of reaching and influencing people. We must evaluate the per- 
sonalities of those who are able to establish contact and gain the confidence of 
this age group as well as determine the kind of training such workers require to 
be effective. 

Finally, it is important that we develop better methods and techniques for 
establishing contact with and working with the citizens of our communities, par- 
ticularly in those neighborhoods characterized by apathy, dislocation, blight, and 
a high incidence of juvenile delinquency. We must broaden the base of the de- 
linquency prevention effort by getting neighbors to work together to resolve 
the problems of their own local communities. It is only through the enlistment 
of local groups to work not only to improve environmental conditions but to 
help with the problems of their neighbors that we can achieve maximum impact. 
Such self-help programs have not been sufficiently developed in the United States. 
Not only do they afford neighbors the opportunity to face up to their own prob- 
lems but there is a remarkable chance for various religious groups to work 
together in dealing with problems in their own communities. 

It is very possible that we need to develop a new kind of personnel in this field. 
The type of personnel that is sparked by a dedication to guide people to resolve 
their own difficulties. The type of personnel that is willing to work around the 
clock, to go where they are needed, to work in the marketplace with the difficult 
problems of children, families, and neighborhoods. 
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As professional social workers we must dispel the idea that we have a corner 
on the market in terms of delinquency prevention and control. In terms of 
numbers alone, we could never meet the need. There is an untapped reservoir 
of help in the many competent, skillful, and devoted people in the community 
who would like to participate in the work of delinquency prevention but do not 
have the required professional training. We must find ways of employing and 
harnessing their energies as together we continue to explore ways and means of 
coping with the problem. 

Recognizing the serious and perplexing problems related to juvenile delin- 
quency, we must develop the patience and persistence to stick with them until 
the solutions are found. We cannot afford the easy out, of concentrating on 
the situations which offer the promise of quick resolution, those which we know 
will reward us with success. Instead, we are morally responsible for seeking 
out the most difficult, the least promising, and the most demanding situations 
and applying our energies to them. 

We have come a long way in developing skills for working with children, fami- 
lies, and communities who recognize their problems, who seek help and are 
willing to participate in planning for themselves. I must reiterate the fact, 
however, that we know too little at this point in relation to what kind of skills 
and training are necessary to meet the needs of those who present the most seri- 
ous problems in the community in relation to delinquency and crime among 
youth, and yet do not seek help on a voluntary basis. This group includes the 
majority of our delinquent children, youth, and families who must be reached by 
some means if we are to have effective results. I hope we can do intensive re- 
search and demonstration in this area. 

The Hill-Clark bill (S. 694) would permit demonstration projects in all of the 
above areas. If limited funds are available I would strongly endorse this bill 
as a first and major step in reference to the Federal Government recognizing 
and assuming its responsibility to come to grips with this nationwide problem. 

Senators Hennings, Humphrey, and Javits proposals (S. 765, S. 1090, and 
S$, 1341) also include provisions for demonstration projects. S. 765, however, 
provides assistance for these purposes to States and institutions of higher learn- 
ing with power to subcontract, whereas S. 694 is broader in that it provides 
Federal assistance for projects of this nature which are not specifically confined 
to States and institutions of higher learning. I prefer the broader provision. 
S. 694 also provides a larger grant which I feel is necessary to carry out effective 
demonstration projects. S. 1090 and 8. 1341 contain, in a package program, pro- 
vision for demonstrations with Federal grants to be made to the States. The 
States in turn would approve local demonstration projects. In my opinion, the 
conditions under which Federal grants are made should be flexible and fluid 
and should provide for direct grants to projects on all levels, National, State, or 
local and to both governmental and nonprofit voluntary organizations, of course, 
with appropriate administrative controls at the Federal level. I believe the im- 
mediacy of getting started in this area should not be slowed down by insisting 
on State as well as Federal controls. 


TRAINING 


If sufficient moneys were to be made available the next priority I would recom- 
mend would be the training of personnel already employed in delinquency pre- 
vention and control programs or those who contemplate such employment. 
Year after year, organizations such as the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation, the National Conference of Social Work, the National Council of Social 
Work Education, and the National Conference of Catholic Charities, have de- 
plored the lack of trained personnel in the field of delinquency prevention and 
control on all levels of Government as well as in many of our nonprofit voluntary 
agencies. With the problem of juvenile delinquency increasing steadily through- 
out the Nation and with juveniles and youthful offenders committing many more 
crimes of a serious nature than they have in the past, it is incumbent upon us to 
provide personnel who are properly equipped by way of personality and train- 
ing to meet this situation. I endorse the principle of training, however, with a 
very major reservation and it is this; I am convinced that our schools of higher 
education, particularly our professional schools of social work, should examine 
and revamp their present curriculums for preparing personnel for this field. 
Training courses, whether they be in schools of social work or offered on an 
inservice training basis should be in tune with our current situation. Personnel, 
in my opinion, on the completion of their training, should be willing to work in 
the marketplace with people where they are, roll up their sleeves, take on ex- 
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tremely difficult problems, and stick with the situation until improvement takes 
place. Too many of our trained social workers today do not have the motivation 
to take on difficult situations, are unwilling to meet their clientele in their own 
milieu, and prefer to practice a form of psychotherapy for that type of client who 
is sufficiently self-motivated to seek help. 

If Federal funds are available for training they should, in addition to States 
and schools of higher learning be available to voluntary as well as governmental 
agencies. Sufficient flexibility should be incorporated in the legislation to per- 
mit direct Federal grants to local training programs. 

S. 766, S. 1090, and S. 1341 provide grants for training personnel. Such pro- 
posed legislation should be encouraged to the extent of the availability of funds. 








STRENGTHENING AND IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICES 


Almost every community in the United States has a chronic complaint about 
the inadequacy of resources for working with troubled children and youth and 
their families. The hue and ery is for more community social services, for more 
short-term and long-term placement programs for delinquents and young 
offenders. Many of the demands for such services pertain to more of the same 
rather than to something different. While I agree that we need to improve and 
strengthen probation, parole, and institutional services, as well as many others, 
I am very conscious of the need to provide services that are geared to meeting 
our current and future needs. I would hope that if Federal funds were made 
available for the strengthening and improvement of services that they could 
be used not only for expanding programs that have already proven their effec- 
tiveness but also to develop new services that are desperately needed to meet 
the problems of our current crop of young people. I refer to such services as the 
establishnient of small urban residential centers for adolescents who have not as 
yet become delinquent but who are making an unsatisfactory adjustment in their 
own hones; similar centers for adolescents who have been placed on probation 
but, if left in their own homes, will become recidivists ; hostels for children and 
adolescents who are returned to the urban community from correctional in- 
stitutions but who, as yet, are not ready for return to their own homes; voca- 
tional training camps for young people who are school dropouts and who have 
become floaters in the community pending induction into the Armed Forces or 
employment. Such young people very often do not have sufficient vocational 
training to secure employment and are easy prey for gang membership and 
youth crime. There is also a need for special educational programs that would 
prepare young men for the military services. Nor can we underestimate the 
value of programs that would strengthen and improve the moral and spiritual 
climate of our communities, eradicate dope additcion, dissemination of porno- 
graphic and salacious literature, and would encourage constructive use of the 
mass media for community betterment. 

Those proposals that sponsor the strengthening and improvement of services 
should be broad enough in their interpretation to permit the inclusion of the 
above. 

It is most encouraging to me that there is now the prospect that the Federal 
xovernment will take the initiative in helping governmental and nonprofit or- 
ganizations to broaden and intensify their attack on the urgent and vital prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency and its control. I would like to congratulate the 
committee on its vision and leadership in helping to get this work underway. 


Senator Ciarx. I will now ask you to proceed to give us the high- 
lights. 

Mr. Wuexan. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the opportunity to be 
here, and also to be taken out of place. 

I guess I did come down on the wrong day, but I guess my eagerness 
and interest in this subject are such that I wanted to get in my licks 
on this thing fairly early. 

I would like to confine my remarks, if I may, to several needs in the 
field of delinquency prevention and control which I think require 
attention. I am presenting these needs on a priority basis inasmuch 
as I realize only to well that the availability of funds determines the 
extent to which programs can be initiated or developed. 
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As I present these needs I will refer to the legislative proposals 
which relate to them. 

First is in relation to demonstration and research. 

We feel we have made important strides in pinpointing the source 
of delinquency to a relatively small segment of our population in 
identifying the potential delinquent at a very early age. We feel this 
is a very important factor and should be continued. 

We have reached the point where we can point with a high degree 
of certainty to the nature, location, causes and extent of the. problem, 
and we feel this is an essential first step. As yet, however, we know 
far too little about how effectively to meet the problems we have un- 
covered. We can predict when a boy is first entering elementary 
school, for example, because of the ascertainable factors in his home, 
that he has a high probability of becoming delinquent unless effective 
measures are taken. We do not know, however , Just what measures 
will prove most effective. 

We need considerable research to determine what techniques and 
methods are most effective in working with a disturbed child at a 
very early age, particularly that child most likely to become de- 
linquent, what type of person can best relate to such children and 
their parents, and what kind of training such a person See 

Research has also shown us that, together with a host of related 
social problems, delinquency is concentrated in approximately 1 per- 

cent of the family population. We can describe the constellation of 

symptoms, such as alcoholism, mental illness, disability, drug addic- 
tion, criminal behavior, out-of-wedlock children, and ‘broken homes 
which these families exhibited. We have yet to develop compre- 
hensive techniques which will enable us to cut through their rejection, 
hostility, and resistance to help and to come to grips with sources of 
their difficulties. To my knowledge, there is no current research in 
this area. 

Senator CLiark. This is research in which you think the Federal 
Government should engage ? 

Mr. Wueran. I am not so sure it should be the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think the Federal Government should sponsor such research. 

Senator CLarK. I meant the Federal Government should provide 
the funds for such research. 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLiarK. Do you think there is such knowledge that that re- 
search could be plotted out pretty well so you would know what you 
oui want to set them to doing? 

Mr. Wuetan. I think it is sufficient in the field, and not just the 
social work field but in the general field of delinquency prevention and 
control so that we could demonstrate and test out various approaches 
to meeting the needs of these types of multiproblem families, 

Senator Crark. You would not be frightened at being put in charge 
of that research project ? 

Mr. Wue an. I think we are doing a little bit on a small scale in 
New York on this, sir, and it is working out pretty well, but it is on 
a very small scale. 


Senator Crark. You think you would know what to do with the 
money ? 


Mr. Wueran. Yes. We think we are heading in the right direction. 
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We are well aware of the particularly serious nature of delin- 
quency among teenagers and of their pivotal relationship to the prob- 
lem. Asa group, however, we have been far less successful in work- 
ing with the young people in this age range than with the preadoles- 
cents who make up the bulk of the membership in our youth-serving 
agencies. Here again we need to learn new and more effective ways 
of reaching and influencing people. We must evaluate the person- 
alities of those who are able to establish contact and gain the confi- 
dence of this age group as well as determine the kind of training such 
workers require to be effective. This has been particularly so in rela- 
tionship to working with members of street gangs, the groups that we 
are concentrating on in New York City. 

We also need to develop more oa better methods and techniques 
for establishing contact with and working with the citizens of our 
communities, particularly in those neighborhoods characterized by 
apathy, dislocation, blight and a high incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. We must broaden the base of the delinquency prevention 
effort by getting neighbors to work together to resolve the problems 
of their own local communities, It is only through the enlistment 
of local groups to work not only to improve environmental condi- 
tions but to help with the problems of their neighbors that we can 
achieve maximum impact. Such self-help programs have not been 
sufficiently developed in the United States. Not only do they afford 
neighbors the opportunity to face up to their own problems, but there 
is a remarkable chance for various religious groups to work together 
in dealing with problems in their own communities. 

It is very possible that we need to develop a new kind of personnel 
in this field. The type of personnel that is sparked by a dedication to 
guide people to resolve their own difficulties, the type of personnel that 
is willing to work around the clock, to go where they are needed, to 
work in the marketplace with the difficult problems of children, fami- 
lies, and neighborhoods. 

Senator se Yes; we need that personnel in thousands of occu- 
pations in America today, don’t we ? 

Mr. WHELAN. Yes, sir. 

We have to dispel the idea that we as social workers have a corner 
on the market in terms of delinquency prevention and control. In 
terms of numbers alone we could never meet the need. 

There is an untapped reservoir of help in the many competent, skill- 
ful, and devoted people in the community who would like to partici- 
pate in the work of delinquency prevention but do not have the re- 
quired professional training. We must find ways of employing and 
harnessing their energies as, together, we continue to explore ways 
and means of coping with the problem. 

Senator CiarK. Doesn’t this mean that the ways and means have 
got to be found toward inducing more and abler people to make a career 
out of this work ? 

Mr. WHeEtan. Yes, sir. 

Senator CrarK. Of course, this involves the whole problem of our 
national personnel policy of which at the moment I would hazard 
a guess we have none, and the many different fields where skills are 
needed or inadequately paid, where the rewards are too slight and the 
punishments too heavy as opposed to many another field where many 
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would think the rewards were too high and the punishments nonexist- 
ent but the social utility of the activity was subject to some question. 

This is a very broad question and | don’t want to engage in a philo- 
sophical essay at this point, but yours is a small part of a very big pie 
of personnel policy for America, is it not ¢ 

Mr. WHELAN. Yes; it is, sir. 

Our problem in the field of social work is that there are just not 
enough trained social workers to go around. I think we could prob- 
ably use all the trained social workers in the United States in New 
York City alone if they were available. 

Senator Ciarx. This is true generally in the teaching profession. 

Mr. WHELAN. Yes, sir. 

In attempting to meet this problem we have to tap other resources 
and other disciplines and train them to do this kind of a job. 

In relation to the demonstration and research, I think that the Hill- 
Clark bill, 894, would permit demonstrations in these areas. That is 
in relation to work in these neighborhoods, working with these difli- 
cult, hard-to-reach groups, with these multiproblem families, with 
difficult teenagers and with difficult communities, and I think that this 
bill is broad enough to permit this kind of demonstration and research 
on a local level or on a State level or even on a national level. 

Senators Hennings, Humphrey, and Javits’ proposals, S. 765, S. 
1090, and S. 1341, also include provision for demonstration projects. 
Some of these provisions are stated in such a way, however, that it 
would require State setups in order to have the money go through and 
approved for local communities. 

My feeling is that any Federal grants should be flexible and fluid 
enough to permit direct grants to projects in all levels. 

Senator Criark. In other words, as in so many other areas, if you 
insert the State between the Federal Government and the locality, you 
are just not going to get anything done because in many a State there 
is not adequate interest to pick it up. 

Mr. Wuetan. That isright. I think it would slow down the whole 
process, and the immediacy of the problem is such that there should 
be no slowing down. 

Senator Ciark. I would suggest you find the money used in a rela- 
tively small geographical area of the country, but there should only 
be a few States that would be willing to give the necessary coopera- 
tion if you had to funnel through the State. 

Mr. Wuetan. That is right. 

Senator CLtarkx. Of course, here again you get into an important 
philosophical question as to the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is justified in bypassing the States and going directly to 
local government and, indeed, perhaps directly to educational insti- 
tutions. We have this also in the field of housing and of education. 

Mr. Wuetan. I believe, sir, if we get off with demonstration and 
research, there is always a beginning and an end to demonstration 
and research. If research and demonstration prove themselves suf- 
ficiently, then at that time we can take care of setting up the neces- 
sary State machinery to carry it on an on-going basis. 

In reference to training we have been for years lamenting the fact 
that we do not have sufficiently trained personnel. All of our na- 
tional organizations have been discussing this over a period of years 
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and we have been concerned about the lack of trained personnel, par- 
ticularly in governmental agencies and also in many of our nonprofit 
voluntary agencies. 

I have one reservation about training, however, and I say this 
designedly. 

I am convinced that, in reference to training, our schools of higher 
education, particularly our schools of social work, should examine 
and possibly revamp their present curricula for preparing personnel 
for this field. 

I think that they should be in tune with our current situation and 
that our personnel on the completion of their training should be will- 
ing to work in the marketplace where these difficult situations exist, 
and to stick with these situations until improvement occurs. 

Too many of our trained social workers today do not have the 

motivation ‘to take on difficult situations, are unw illing to meet their 
clientele in their own milieu, and prefer to practice a form of 
psychotherapy. 

Senator Ciark. How are you going to do anything about that by 
legislation? To some extent this is analogous to the condition in 
the medical profession where it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
get general practitioners who are willing to work around the clock 
and be subject to call around the clock, and the tendency is more and 
more for highly skilled specialists who have more liberty of action, 
not nec essarily Jess dedication from their point of view, but who lead 
a better and more rounded and more satisfactory life. 

This must be the same in the field you are speaking of. How can 
you change that by legislation ? 

Mr. Wuetan. I think the legislation would not particularly change 
it, sir. I think the conditions under which grants are made might be 
so stated as to have concentration in this area. We are reaching too 
few of the very difficult delinquents, the very difficult multiproblem 
families, and we are doing too little in these difficult neighborhoods. 

Senator Crark. In other words, you would increase the induce- 
ments, decrease the drawbacks of this particular field, and increase 
the rewards? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. 

I think that S. 766, S. 1090, and S. 1341 provide for training per- 
sonnel, and I think that legislation should be encouraged if funds 
are available. 

Senator Criark. I take it, though, you would give this a second 
priority ? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir, I would. 

Third is the relation to strengthening and improving services. Here 
again we have had a current, chronic complaint from all of our 
communities throughout the country because of the inadequacy of 
resources for w orking with troubled children, youth, and in the fam- 
ilies. The hue and cry has been for more short-term and long-term 
placement ‘programs for delinquents and young offenders and also 
for more community services. Many of the demands pertain to more 
of the same rather than to something different. 

While I agree that we need to strengthen probation, parole, and 
institutional services as well as many others, I am conscious of the 
need to provide services that are geared to meet our current and 
future needs. 
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Senator Crark. Here again can’t a stronger argument be made 
that the strengthening and improvement of services is fundamentally 
a local and, secondarily, a State problem, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should perhaps confine itself to the demonstration projects 
you mentioned and to assisting in improving training for the pro- 
fession? In other words, would this not be a third priority ¢ 

Mr. Wuetan. This isa third priority. However, I do think that if 
Federal funds are made available for strengthening and improving 
services, the definition should be broad enough so that it would include 
differentiation services to meet the current needs such as services for 
urban residential centers for adolescents who are making a poor 
adjustment in their own homes, for those on probation who if they 
stay in their own homes will become recidivous, those who are com- 
ing out of institutions who, if they go back into their family situations, 
will be back in 2 months to a year. 

We will have various types of facilities available for children and 
young people who are not prepared to remain in their homes or return 
to their own home situations. 

Senator CiarK. Let me test your philosophy about this. As you 
know, the Federal Government is engaged in a public housing pro- 
gram to provide houses for low-income families. We are engaged ina 
Federal roadbuilding program where the Federal Government puts 
up $9 for every dollar put up by the State or the community. 

Would you think, philosophically, there was as good, better, or 
worse reason for the Federal Government getting deep enough into 
this juvenile delinquency field to provide money for strengthening 
and improving services ¢ 

Mr. Wuetan. I think one of our problems is the high rate of recidi- 
vism that we have in all communities regarding delinquents on proba- 
tion, on parole, and other young offenders. I know in New York in 
just one of our institutions alone, on Rikers Island, we have a 75- 
percent rate of recidivism of young people going back to Rikers Is- 
land on a regular basis. 

Senator Ciark. That is pretty discouraging. Do you see any hope 
that that rate can be cut? 

Mr. Wuetan. I think it could be with additional staff and serv- 
ices in the institution itself, but I think also that many of these young 
people that we have are living in such rough situations, the home is not 
a home in the sense that we know it. They use it merely to sleep in. 
They are floaters in the community; they have no roots, they have 
no jobs. They either become gang members or they just become 
floaters sleeping on rooftops or in subways until they get into trouble 
again. 

Senator Ciark. So the problem is really deep in the roots of our 
civilization, is it not? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes; there it is. 

Senator CxarK. It is not something that can be cured by a few 
specialists and a few more institutions. 

Mr. Wue tan. I think a great deal could be done to retrieve these 
young people if we had facilities to take care of them and if we had 
an interested group of people working with them. 

I am thinking also in favor of vocational training camps for such 
young people who are dropouts from school, who are awaiting in- 
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duction into the Armed Forces, but who are not prepared for employ- 
ment. 

Senator Crarx. In the end, though, do you not have to improve 
the environment in which they have to grow up? 

Mr. Wue an. Yés, indeed; and that is why I said in the beginning 
that we have to concentrate on improving the neigborhoods in which 
they live, we have to concentrate on the multiproblem families from 
which they come, and we have to concentrate on working with them 
as teenagers, and too few of us know how to do that. 

I think, also, a great deal should be done in terms of improving the 
moral and spiritual climate of the communities through eradication of 
dope addiction, dissemination of pornographic and salacious litera- 
ture, and to encourage better, more constructive use of mass mediums 
than we have had in the past. 

These are just some of the areas that I think strengthening and 
improving services could include. Also, I might add that we need 
to have some healthy young people in terms of preinduction courses 
into the military forces, so they will make a good adjustment once 
they have been inducted or have enlisted. That is why I think the 
legislation should be broad enough in all these areas to permit the 
kind of things that would help to meet our current problems rather 
than just more of the same of what we have had. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Whelan. We appre- 
ciate your taking the trouble to come down here. Your testimony 
has been very helpful to us. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, DIRECTOR, JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PROJECT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Our next witness is Mr. William C. Kvaraceus, director, juvenile 
delinquency project, National Education Association. He was at one 
time the assistant superintendent of schools and director of Passaic, 
N.J., Children’s Bureau. He served as a Consultant to the Ministry 
of Education in Turkey. He has been a professor of education at 
Boston University. He is the author of two books entitled “Juvenile 
Delinquency and Schools” and “Community and the Delinquent.” 

We are very happy to have you here. Do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Kvaracevs. I have a statement and we have some exhibit ma- 
terials we would like to Jeave for your committee. (See p. 316.) 

Senator Crark. I would like to say to the other witness and mem- 
bers of the public here that we are going to sit even though the Sen- 
ate is in session, in an effort to accommodate the witnesses and get 
us out of here by 12:30. If that is not feasible, we will come back 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock, but I would like to make an effort to com- 
plete the hearings in the next half hour. 

Mr. Kvaracevus. Let me say in behalf of the National Education 
Association that we are delighted to render a bit of testimony. I 
would like to point out that the NEA this year has invested some 
$60,000 of its dues-paying membership because it is concerned about 
the nature of this problem, recognizing of course that all future 
delinquents are sitting in the classrooms of the Nation right now. 
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There are a number of points which I would like to make that re- 
flect what might be done with funds that were to be made available. 
All of these points stem from our year’s study on this delinquency 
problem. 

First of all, it seems to me that perhaps we have cut too narrow a 
definition of delinquency here today by concerning ourselves wholly 
with it in terms of the youngster im touch with the courts, the ad- 
judicated case or preadjudicated case. 

There is a great deal of hidden delinquency that is prevalent; the 
youngster who appears in court for the first time with a first offense 
isararity. Usually he is involved with a number of offenses. 

My group says that the term “delinquent” is not a useful diagnostic 
category. There are various types, and a variety of approaches 
might be followed. For example, there has been some reference to the 
culturally developed delinquent. This is the one who engages in the 
violation of law as sheer sport or high adventure. This makes pres- 
tige, standing, status. On the other end of the scale we may have 
the yourigster who steals a car, not to prove his manhood but to do 
in his parents. Here we have the sick youngster. 

In between we have a mixture of types. We think that perhaps 
we have been enamored too long of the approach via the child guidance 
clinic. Only 35 percent of these youngsters are sick enough for this 
approach. ‘ 

Our approach should take on the neighborhood and the community 
for the cure. Perhaps we should try to change the way of life in the 
neighborhood. It is not a matter of paint, plaster, or plumbing; it is a 
question of values. Can the school, the housing authority, can the 
detached worker change the value system ? 

A second concern we have is with this matter of early identification. 
We feel that with the trained observation of a teacher who sees this 
youngster for a long period of time, we can perhaps put our finger 
on the youngster who is going to show up in the community as a serious 
violator. We cannot do this perfectly, and I do not think ever will, 
the variety of causes being what they are. 

We feel there are some less cumbersome techniques than are being 
employed now that ought to be checked out. I am engaged in a bit of 
contract research ending up with a 3-year study on prediction, trying 
mass methods, not those that assume we have a Rorschach tester or a 
caseworker who can go to only a few homes and test a few youngsters. 
We think more attention should be placed on using the teacher as the 
checkout point, just as we use the teacher for checking youngsters who 
may have some physical disorder and then sending him to a school 
nurse or doctor. 

We think that too long we have been doing case studies on children, 
to children, for children, and it is about time that we got youth 
involved in the solution of their own problems. There are some 
notable efforts to get youth to take hold and make youth the subject 
of the verb “serve”, youth serving the community rather than com- 
munity agencies serving youth. 

We are concerned tremendously with the problem of school dropout. 
The school dropout overlaps very much with the future delinquent in 
terms of his behavior characteristics. This does not mean just better 
attendance personnel to see that they get to school, or to up the 
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compulsory age limit. This means more variegated curricula. This 
is a curriculum problem. We have yet to learn what to do with the 
sitter, the kind that is outsitting the school, who knows he is going 
to leave school, and who leaves with a sigh of relief on his part and, 
let us say, on the part of the school, too. 

We feel that the current emphasis on science and mathematics is 
making a second- and third-class citizen out of a large bulk of the 
population who cannot take a first course in algebra or science, let 
alone a second course; and with the critics of the schools who demand 
a regression to the old Boston Latin school, we are going to have a 
tremendous fallout if that is the only kind of curriculum that we can 
envision as desirable for the future of the Nation’s citizens. 

Senator CriarK. I think these problems which you are so eloquently 
outlining are a little bit over the head of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Kvaracevs. Well, they are over the head of the educators, too, 
Senator Clark, and this is where we think some funds might go in 
terms of trying out new and varied curricula. 

For example, we have mentioned this question of the problem of 
employment. There is a tremendous maturity experienced in tak- 
ing a job, working on the job, and there are many youngsters who 
might see more sense in staying in the school part time if we could 
effect a cooperative school study-work program in many communities. 
That would be very pertinent to several bills that are presently before 
the subcommittee. 

Senator CrarK. This would be a plea for more vocational training, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Kvaracevs. This would be one aspect, except the people in 
vocational training also say they need people of high academic ability. 
If you are going to use a slide rule you must be able to do decimals, 
and there may be some segment of our population who cannot do 
decimals or are not interested in them. 

There is the further question of the adequacy of the teamwork 
approach. The kind of effective cooperation you need in a com- 
munity has not yet been achieved. There is a great deal of sniping 
from under the table and behind the bushes among the various work- 
ers in the communities. I think there are a great many conflicts 
between points of view of the social worker, of the educator, of the 

olice officer, and within this concern there is a great deal of deflection 

rom what we would say is original function within agencies. It 
may well be that the schoolteacher should remain a schoolteacher 
and know his role, and also that the policeman should remain a police- 
man and not become a recreation expert or a social worker. 

There is a terrible “Alice in Wonderland” story being told in some 
communities that spells considerable confusion as to how effectively 
we actually work together and how we play our peculiar and unique 
roles. 

On the matter of personnel and training, let me say that our grou 
felt there was no such thing as a delinquency expert. What Mr. Beck 
does and what his training is are quite different from what my train- 
ing is and what I do. It is an interdisciplinary thing, the nature 
of this whole operation, in which everybody must get into this act, 
which calls for differently trained people. 

It seems to me in training that every one of these people is trained 
within a discipline, and perhaps he differs when he gets into the 
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delinquency field, because his experience comes from working with 
and teaching delinquents or managing delinquents. 

It seems to me that this is very often short-term training, not long- 
term that is involved. We provide practicum with the special type 
of youngster that we are gong to be concerned with, i.e. the norm 
violating type. 

We are also concerned with the need for some special facilities 
within the school and the community to deal with the sick younster. 
Since the public schools are concerned with educating all the children 
of all the people, we must concede that there is a fraction of a per- 
cent who are too ill to come to school, even under compulsory legisla- 
tion. This raises the question of how you can identify these young- 
sters. Once we do, do we place them within the school operated 
facility or do we find an outside facility? And, since illness exists 
on a continuum, it is a very difficult decision. We don’t yet know how 
to decide which youngster is too sick to stay in school. This calls for 
professional i that must be made by professional, trained 
people. 

Senator Crark. Is this pretty much the same problem as that of 
dealing with the retarded and handicapped child, or is it different? 

Mr. Kvaracevus. This problem is not quite as clear as that. We can 
identify rather clearly the youngster who is mentally retarded, who 
probably will not function effectively in the regular classroom, but 
there are two types, Senator. I think the two types are being very 
much mixed up in placement. One type is this first youngster we 
mentioned, the one who engaged in violating behavior as sport and 
adventure and in order to achieve status. Then, there is the youngster 
who is quite sick and engages in this type of behavior with heavy 
emotional involvement. If we mix these two groups up in a school 
facility, we are really going to have ourselves a good headache. 

Senator CrarK. Do you not think the first type is also mentally ill? 

Mr. Kvaracevs. Mentally ill, Senator ? 

Senator CLtark. You used the word “sick.” I was using the words 
“mentally ill.” Perhaps they are not synonymous. The fellow who 
is out for status, to that extent, one could question whether there was 
not 

Mr. Kvaracevus. From my vantage point we might call him ill, but 
from his primary point of reference, his peer group that has been 
mentioned here earlier, he is engaging in demand behavior. This is 
the way you make a living with your group and achieve recognition 
in this particular group. 

This may look warped to us from middle class norms, but from his 
frame of reference this is the way of life. 

We have been concerned with the upward diffusion of lower class 
norms into middle class culture, seen evidenced today, for example, 
in the complete taking over of rock and roll in terms of the lyrics, 
the beat, the dress, the clothes, and the language pattern. 

One last point: I would like to point to a tremendous necessity in 
evaluating current efforts. For example, the outstanding current 
publication happens to be “The Annals.” “The Annals” of March 1959 
entitled “Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency” gives a Poste perereens 
Senator, none of which has been adequately evaluated. Very often 
it may be the maturity level of the youngster that causes him to 
improve rather than the program. 
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Senator Ciark. I think one of the most significant things about the 
volume of “The Annals” which I read over the weekend was the lack 
of conviction of any of the authors of the articles that they had found 
a way out. 

Mr. Kvaracevus. That is right. In a sense they have been writing 
on a very scientific and sophisticated basis, putting it out on the line 
clearly as they should, but the researchers have not been able to effect 
a checkout to see if what they did has actually been effective in reduc- 
ing delinquency. 

Senator Crark. I think for the purposes of the record we had better 
identify the volume which we have been talking about. It is the 
volume on “Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency” published by “The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science,” 
volume 322, March 1959. 

Mr. Kvaraceus. I hope in reading this, Senator, you were touched . 
by the fact that all these methods, almost without exception, move into 
the community. Instead of inviting the youngster into a clinic, we 
are now moving into this neighbor hood, into the peer group, and 
perhaps this is closer to the payoff rather than through the psychia- 
trist’s couch, far removed from where the problem originates—not that 
we don’t need more and better couches. 

Senator Ciark. We need both, don’t we? 

Mr. Kvaracevus. We need both of them. 

Senator Crark. We need both approaches. 

Mr. Kvaracevs. That is right. 

The team with which I have been working includes psychiatric per- 
sonnel, and we feel that the large bulk of the current problem we face 
reflects a milieu problem, a problem that invites us to look at the com- 
munity or the neighborhood first rather than the individual, although 
both types of problems exist. 

A last point: Delinquency is not the major problem. I would say 
we cannot solve this problem of delinquency without cutting through 
the apathy, the ignorance, the denial within the population at large. 
Can we get the enlightened kind of interest and understanding that 
will help us move ahead ? 

It seems we cannot, unless publicly many people address themselves 
to the issues involved and we request more data, facts. I would hope 
that the Senator would be besieged by an alarmed, concerned public. 

ae CrarK. It becomes a matter of public relations, does it not, 
then ? 

Mr. Kvaraceus. Public education, too. There is a great deal of 
my thology, of folklore, of half-truth being expressed everywhere, and 
we may be contributing to a part of it in terms of the dysfunctioning 
of some of our own points of view. 

Senator Crarx. A part of the mythology is the absolute necessity 
of balancing the budget at $77 billion, even if it results in chaos. 

Mr. Kvaracevs. To conclude on the point of public knowledge and 
understanding: We need certain kinds of information. Three levels 
of it, it seems to me, Senator, are required. One is a level in terms 
of the theoretical concepts involved; that is, what is the definition of 
a delinquent? What are the causes? I think we have had some elo- 
quent testimony on this to an extent. I would expect we would only 
be practical with whatever funds might be made available at the Fed- 
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eral level to the extent to which we integrate a point of view and act 
from a clear frame of reference. 

There are many “practical-impractical operators” in the community 
who are gimmick-minded, who will pass a curfew because this ap- 
pears to be the solution. For one thing, it does not cost anything, 
and secondly, it appears that they have come to grips with the problem 
and have registered themselves on the right side, when the delinquency 
clock indicates that most of the difficulties take place before the curfew 
hours. 

Senator CrarK. If you had $5 million of Federal funds to spend as 
a result of the passage of one or more of these bills, what would you 
do withit? Thatis, annually? 

Mr. Kvaraceus. To be very specific, I think we should select in 
every State a particular kind of agency that is actually dealing with 
the problem, set up some evaluative techniques, either in the area of 
social work, a school system, a police unit, and within each of these 
States we would develop techniques so we would know whether we 
had in effect done anything relevant to the problem. 

Senator CLark. Would you not want to retain the flexibility of 
going into the more densely populated States at a greater level than 
you would some where there were, as I have said on occasion, more 
trees, stones, and water than there are people / 

Mr.Kvaracevs. I would like to focus on the 15 cities in the United 
States with 500,000 population and over, and, let us say, do an hon- 
est attempt where the volume of the business is heaviest. There we 
have something to start with, and there the problem exists in large 
numbers. 

Senator Crark. Would it not be important, however, to have at 
least one or two studies going to determine the extent to which the 
underlying causation of the difficulty is, independent of whether 
you are in arural or an urban community ? 

Mr. Kvaracevs. I think this rural-urban dichotomy is a false one. 
Rural youth is becoming heavily urbanized. In a few years rural 
youth with the help of the automobile and mass media will not be 
a rural youth such as we think of today. 

Senator Crark. What you say is true, but politically there is that 
lag. When you are dealing in terms of getting a bill through either 
Congress or the State legislature, you are not realistic if you don’t 
give some emphasis to—— 

Mr. Kvaracevs. I would assume that the greater political wisdom, 
Senator, is with you in terms of how we get funds, in terms of what 
appeals. We don’t really know very much about the rural problem, 
and we do know that the city mice are busier than country mice in a 
sense. But I would like to see a bit of research go into the extent of 
hidden delinquency in the rural areas, particularly with reference to 
the low frustration tolerance that exists within the city as against 
the country. It does not take much, in the anonymity of a large 
housing project, to raise your arm and hit somebody in the chin. 

Senator Ciark. Some of the earlier witnesses I remember spe- 
cifically gave opinions that there was proportionately just about as 
much delinquency in rural areas as there was in the urban. 

Mr. Kvaracevs. I would like to see the data. I would like to stimu- 
late a study with Federal funds to see the exact nature of the problem 
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and as to how it develops. I am not so sure we can answer that 
categorically. We have all of these impressions, but we do know 
that in the lower class milieu, in the big, dirty city we have a large 
amount of business that concerns us greatly. 

I began by saying that we need a level of fact as totheory. This is 
the only practical approach, in spite of the slur on the “egghead” ap- 
proach. We have impractical-practical action people who are run- 
ning to the woodshed, using big or small sticks or switches and using 
curfew gimmicks. This is being “impractically practical.” 

We have a second level of knowledge that we might use these 
funds for, and that is determining exactly what kind of a problem 
the city has, where it is, and what it is. We do not have the facts. 
We go by impression. We act in terms of opinion unsupported by 
any facts. 

Third, we need a level of facts involving the individual youngster 
himself. We cannot solve his problem unless we come to know him 
and his family, because all these youngsters vary in terms of causes 
and backgrounds. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. Your testimony has been 
most helpful to us. 

Dr. Eliot? 

Doctor, would it be very inconvenient for you to come back at 2 
o'clock ? 

I would appreciate it if you could, because then we could take a 
little more time to explore your testimony, and I have an engagement 
at 12:30 that I cannot very well get out of. 

If it is satisfactory to you, the subcommittee will stand in recess 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon, at which time we will have the state- 
ment of Dr. Eliot. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to resume 
the hearing at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Clark (presiding) , and Javits. 
Senator Ciark. The subcommittee will be in session a little ahead 
of time but I do not think we are going to have very many more cus- 
tomers in the gallery or the press. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT, PROFESSOR OF MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH, HARVARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


I will ask Dr. Martha Eliot if she will come forward and be our 
next witness. Dr. Eliot, we are very pleased to have you here. As 
I understand it, you are now the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Maternal and Child Health at Harvard University School 
of Public Health and for many years you served as Chief, U.S. 
Children’s Bureau. You were also U.S, representative on the execu- 
tive board, United National Children’s Fund and a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the first World Health Assembly in Geneva in 
1948. You have a degree of doctor of medicine from Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine and we are very much interested in hearing your 
views on the bills which are before the subcommittee. 

You have a prepared statement, I think, Doctor, and with your per- 
mission I will put it in the record at this point and I will ask you to 
hit the highlights on it. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


SrATEMENT BY Dr. MArTHA M. ELtIotT, PROFESSOR OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, 
HARVARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


In his statement I would like to outline a few possible ways of meeting 
the need to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. The upsurge in delin- 
quency which began in 1948 seems to continue essentially unabated in spite of 
efforts by State and local authorities and voluntary agencies to bring it under 
control. One cannot measure easily the true effect of these efforts, nor is 
there any way to tell how much greater the upswing might have been if these 
efforts had not been made. There are, indeed, some encouraging reports that the 
incidence of delinquency has decreased in certain areas where intensive efforts 
over considerable periods of time have been made. That these local efforts 
have not brought about a decrease in the number and rates of delinquent boys 
and girls reported by juvenile courts and by the police on a nationwide basis is not 
surprising. Though these efforts have been many, they are usually quite localized 
in small community areas and have reached only small numbers of children and 
families. To bring about a decrease in national rates will require ultimately a far 
more general application of knowledge and a more general reduction in the number 
of children who commit acts of a nature that bring them to the attention of the 
police and the courts than that represented by existing localized efforts. 

To accomplish this, even more knowledge than we have today must be acquired 
with respect to ways of overcoming the disadvantageous environmental conditions 
in the families and communities in which children live and grow up. Many more 
workers are needed who are trained to understand how families and individual 
youth can be helped and how cultural, social, and health conditions in high de- 
linquency areas can be sufficiently modified to bring about change in the behavior 
of children and youth. This may sound like a very long-time undertaking, and 
it is. We have to remember that the disadvantageous conditions that lie back 
of the present situation have also been building for a very long time and that the 
existing deteriorated conditions in our cities, the socialogical and cultural prob- 
lems, the tensions that bring about disorganization and breakdown of family life 
have been slowly accumulating. However, because the struggle will still be a long 
one is no reason not to face it frankly now, and begin a nationwide attack un 
causes as they are clarified and a concerted effort to meet problems of preven- 
tion and control more effectively. 

The bills before this committee approach this situation in various ways. With 
the exception of S. 694, introduced by Senator Hill and the chairman of this 
subcommittee, Senator Clark, they represent approaches taken, in whole or 
in part, by various Members of the Senate who have introduced bills in the 
recent past. I have myself appeared before committees of the Senate in support 
of such bills. I have no reason to question the values of many of the pro- 
visions of these bills or the ultimate need for legislation that will provide grants- 
in-aid to the States to support their efforts to improve the quantity and quality 
of work on a statewide basis. 

I was given pause, however, by the discussions that were precipitated by the 
proposals for grants-in-aid to support State and local programs, especially those 
related to (1) how to bring about effective coordination at the State level of 
the efforts of the several State agencies, each of which was contributing in 
one way or another to meeting the problem, (2) which agency should be given 
the leadership responsibility, and (3) which approaches to prevention, control, 
or treatment services were advocated as most effective within our existing 
knowledge. None of the questions raised, however, seemed to me to be insur- 
mountable if we could but get started on a grant program that would stimulate 
States, localities, neighborhood groups, the schools, the health, education, cor- 
rection, and welfare departments, youth service boards, mental health agencies, 
and research and study groups to get together and decide how some of the 
administrative problems could be resoived, and what programs and plans were 
believed the best to press forward. 

It was for this reason that I welcomed the Hill-Clark bill as an important 
measure that would open the way for prompt action of this sort. This bill 
would make it possible for States and communities, for private agencies and 
university research groups to undertake many kinds of practical projects and 
studies that would show how to organize and coordinate State and local activi- 
ties, how to apply more effectively the knowledge we now have, and allow for 
a wide variety of new research and demonstration projects. Through this 
process we could add to our knowledge of causes, improve our methodology in 
diagnosis and treatment of delinquency, show new and better ways of reaching 
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and helping the children and families in the earliest stages of trouble, discover 
how to identify the children who are likely to get into trouble while they are 
still quite young, and extend to many more communities various kinds of 
“reaching-out” programs that would help parents and guide the energies of the 
street-corner gangs and of their younger brothers and sisters into channels that 
are constructive rather than destructive. In connection with these many new 
projects, I am assuming that workers could be trained, and a new understanding 
of the kind of training required could enrich the educational programs in the 
universities. 

After a relatively short period of operation of the program made possible by 
the provisions of a bill like S. 694, perhaps 3 years or so, the country might well 
be ready to move forward with a program such as that provided for in S. 1090 
or 8S. 1341. 

Specifically, I would like to suggest a few types of projects, especially those 
directed toward prevention, that I believe could be undertaken if S. 694 were 
to be enacted, as I hope it will be. 

First, projects for the Coordination of State and Local Agencies in their 
Efforts to Prevent, Diminish, Control, or Treat Juvenile Delinquency. 


For example, under this general heading a Governor of any State, one or 


more State agencies, one or more local agencies, could present a project seeking 
funds to establish a Coordinating Council on Services to Youth to be made up 
of all public agencies concerned with the health (including the mental health), 
education, welfare, correctional, employment, and recreational services to chil- 
dren and youth. The purpose of such a Council might be, depending on the 
particular needs of a specific State or locality— 

(1) to determine, with the advice and help of voluntary agencies and 
citizens’ groups, the full scope of services required by children and their 
families for the prevention of delinquency, for its control in the communi- 
ties of the State or locality, and for adequate treatment of children who 
come to the attention of police, courts, or public or private agencies because 
of delinquent acts; 

(2) to determine what kind of services are being rendered by each public 
and private agency involved and what facilities each provides to meet certain 
needs ; 

(3) to review the quantity and quality of existing personnel and facilities 
available to provide the services ; 

(4) to determine the overlap in services, if any, the gaps and inadequacies 
in existing services and facilities, and need for training personnel ; 

(5) to develop proposals for— 

(a) acontinuing plan of coordination of effort, State and local, focused 
on ways of meeting needs of individual children and youth, their fam- 
ilies, and the communities in which they live; 

(db) a plan of action through State and local legislative processes and 
through other forms of community action to provide for coordinated 
effort, to fill the gaps that have been identified, to establish priorities 
in the steps indicated, and to train personnel; 

(c) the necessary studies and research to evaluate the existing pro- 
grams and to acquire new facts concerning delinquency in the State 
and communities and new knowledge relating to causation and methods 
of meeting the problems of prevention as well as treatment: and 

(6) to find support through legislative action or otherwise to accomplish 
the program outlined. 

If a dozen or more States and a like number of localities were to develop 
projects of this type within the first year or two, a basis for a nationwide 
program would be laid. 

Second, projects aimed at prevention. 

For example, (1) a project designed by a local health and welfare agency to 
reach out to the young families in a deteriorated central city community recog- 
nized as a high delinquency area, perhaps in a public housing project, with 
the purpose of making available to them the prevention physical, mental, and 
social services of these and other agencies, such as home visiting by a public 
health nurse, child welfare worker, a homemaker; child health clinic super- 
vision ;: medical care; other social and health services. Under such a project the 
public health nurse would play an important role because, according to custom, 
she need not wait to be asked to visit, but would be welcomed and expected 
by a young mother. Her advice and help, together with that of a child welfare 
worker whose function was to provide preventive social services to children in 
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their own homes, and her knowledge of other resources in the community could 
give great support to young parents in the task of rearing their children. If 
such a project were initiated to reach hard-to-reach families before problems 
of disordered behavior or before disintegration started in the family situation 
the effort could be regarded as one of primary prevention. 

(2) Another type of preventive project can be illustrated by one now under- 
way at the Henry Street Settlement* in New York City which was undertaken 
to prevent the contagion of gang activity on younger children by detecting 
and working with younger groups while there is still a good chance to influence 
them. In the summary of a report of this project it is pointed out that one of 
the most important steps in the corrective process lies in reaching the parents 
of these children and helping them reassert their own influence and authority. 
Even the flimsiest of parent-child relationship is a potential source of control, 
if help is given in time. * * * The partnership between home and settlement 
is accepted and recognized by the children and, in most instances, is con- 
tributing toward revitalizing parent-child relationships. All combined, this 
approach seems to be having a positive effect on the behavior of the children 
in these young groups.” 

This type of project, it would seem, might be undertaken, with appropriate 
modifications to meet local needs, by any neighborhood house or group-work 
agency that has the facilities and workers to meet with parents, both individually 
and in informal groups, and with their children during their preadolescent 
years—starting at 8 and continuing until the children are about 13. These are 
the years, according to the report from the Henry Street Settlement, when 
symptoms of delinquency can be detected, when breakdown of respect for law 
and order indicates trouble ahead. “This is the period for gravitation into 
friendship peer groups * * *.” The workers at Henry Street are convinced 
that one of the ways to check juvenile delinquency in pregang stages is through 
programs which help these groups achieve status in socially acceptable ways 
and which reinstate parental and adult control by reawakening parents’ interest 
in what their children are doing. 

8. Still another type of project, which, though it was not started with the 
idea that it would prevent delinquency, has turned out to do so, is the all-day 
neighborhood schools sponsored originally by the Public Education Association 
with the cooperation of the Board of Education in New York. The sponsors 
wanted to discover what an extended schoolday and help to teachers during 
the schoolday could do for children. The area in which the project was started 
had a mixed population of 33 nationalities. Housing was poor; infant mortality 
was high. Many families were in the low socioeconomic group; malnutrition was 
prevalent. It was an area where delinquency might be expected to flourish. 

To make possible the extended schoolday teachers with group work experi- 
ence were added under the direction of a supervisor with both recreational and 
social work experience. The children stayed at the school until 5 o’clock, 
busy in an after-school “club program” with a variety of activities of an edu- 
cationally sound nature which are interesting and absorbing to children of 
elementary school age. Children who at first were unruly and restless in their 
classrooms stayed after school in the groups that they called their clubs. 
Teachers who had resisted the new program were soon asking for its extension. 

Soon after the project was initiated it became evident that closer relations 
with the community were needed. A community-relations committee was formed 
to interest parents and neighbors in the school program and the school in the 
neighborhood. In these activities the children themselves had a part. There 
was thus built up in them a feeling of pride and self-respect and eagerness to 
work with parents and teachers on common projects to improve the community. 
Children of working parents who might otherwise be unsupervised in the after- 
school hours before the mother returned home from her work were among those 
who enjoyed this creative opportunity. 

Today the program is officially under the Board of Education and has been 
extended to a number of schools in the city. Apparently only a shortage of 
funds prevents its further extension. Though the control of juvenile delin- 
quency was not its original objective, a recent description’? of the project re- 
ports that “there is a conspicuous lack of truancy and a minimum of vandalism 





in these schools and that the delinquency rate declines.” 


1Tefferteller, R. S., “Delinquency Prevention Through Revitalizing Parent-Child Rela- 
tions.” ‘The Annals of Political and Social Science, vol. 322, March 1959, p. 69. 

2 Franklin, Adele, “All-Day Neighborhood Schools.” The Annals of Political and Social 
Science. Vol. 322, March 1959, p. 62. 
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Other examples of service programs could be cited that have been estab- 
lished in many parts of the country for the purpose of preventing or controlling 
delinquency either through treatment of children in the early stages of de- 
linquency, through modification of family or community life, or by reaching out 
into the community to work with the gangs of youth who are seriously involved 
in vandalism and gang warfare. Examples of these types of projects will no 
doubt be given to this committee by other witnesses. The current social science 
and social work literature carries today many articles describing community 
activities of this nature. In March of this year a whole issue of The Annals 
of Political and Social Science was devoted to the subject of prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. Many conferences on various aspects of the problems 
involved in the control and treatment of delinquency have been held. There 
is no dearth of suggestions for work in the field if agencies or citizen groups in 
the States or communities wish to undertake new programs. 

What is lacking, however, is an adequate number of programs which from 
the start have had built into them methods of evaluation of their effectiveness 
in accomplishing their stated purposes. What is also lacking is a sufficient 


number of well-controlled projects of various types that can serve as experience - 


eenters or field laboratories for the training of new personnel. There are at 
present relatively few well-organized curricula in graduate schools of univer- 
sities where a person desiring to become a well-trained corrections officer, a 
director of a juvenile bureau in a police department, an executive officer of a 
juvenile or family court, a supervisor of a probation service, or a superintend- 
ent of a training school for delinquent boys or girls, can go for specialized 
training in his chosen field. 

Furthermore, there is need for methodological studies of the administration 
of State and local programs for the control and treatment of delinquency, 
Such studies might well lead to reorganization of programs and the appoint- 
ment of more highly qualified personnel if their objective is to improve the 
treatment of the children. Included in such studies might be analyses of the 
costs of the services that are required to give adequate care and treatment 
to a child who is referred to the courts by the police and placed on probation, 
or the child who is sent by the court to a training school for treatment and in 
due course returned to his home and community only to get into trouble again 
and so repeat the whole process not once, but sometimes many times. Com- 
parisons might be made between the cost of such care and the loss in productive 
manpower and the cost of adequate preventive health, welfare, and educa- 
tional programs. When we realize that some 600,000 children came before the 
eourts for alleged delinquency in 1957, that at least a million and three quarters 
children were picked up by the police for delinquent behavior in that same year, 
that an estimated 100,000 were detained in local jails for one or more nights, 
and that some 40,000 children were committed to training schools during that 
year, we can easily understand why the overall costs for the services required 
run into hundreds of millions of dollars each year. 

It is easy to say that we should undertake more and better preventive and 
control programs; it is not so easy to say exactly what those programs should 
be like. As our knowledge of causes grows, aS we realize that the roots of 
delinquency in the majority of cases lie in the environmental situation in which 
the delinquent child and his family find themselves and that prevention must 
rest to a large extent in a modification of that environment which in turn may 
involve cultural and social changes of a fundamental sort, we become aware 
that progress toward a reduction in the current rates may indeed be slow. 

As I have already pointed out, however, the difficult and the complexity of the 
problem make it all the more important that we should press forward now with 
as large a number of well-conceived projects as we can adequately staff and carry 
out effectively. If we are to increase our knowledge of causes and of methods of 
prevention and treatment, each of these projects should have some method of 
measuring its effectiveness built into it. Some projects must be focused on com- 
munity organization and on the most effective ways of coordinating the various 
types of services. Some projects must be designed as basic research into the 
biological, the environmental, and the emotional causes of delinquent behavior. 
In many instances local service agencies may do well to seek help in developing 
their projects from experts in research design and from soeial scientists who 
understand the cultural, the sociological, and the phychological problems involved. 
Likewise, social scientists who undertake basic research may find it desirable and 
indeed necessary to consult with those who are involved in day-by-day handling 
of the problems under investigation if at the least some of the hypotheses posed 
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for study are to be meaningful in the light of urgent current problems faced by 
the workers in the field. 


I would like to point out again the very great need to include in the projects 
the necessary costs for training personnel, not only for the program immediately 
proposed, but also for the personnel needed for evaluation of the program as it 
progresses, and for additional personnel who will be able to undertake similar 
projects in other communities. Many of the requests for funds under S. 694 
will be for pilot projects undertaken to demonstrate how to do a piece of the 
total program in a more effective way than it has been done before. If such a 
project is to be most useful, it must serve also as a training center for the workers 
involved in this kind of activity. 

Some questions have been raised as to whether this bill as drafted does in fact 
allow for such training within service or research projects. It has been my 
interpretation of the language that it does. If, however, there is any question 
about this I would recommend most urgently that certain simple amendments be 
made to clarify the intent. I would be glad to submit to the committee the 
amendments that I believe would accomplish this, if the committee wishes me 
to do so. 

Finally, I would like to propose two other amendments that would make it 
possible for the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (A) to make such 
studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as will promote the strength- 
ening of programs for the prevention, diminution, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency ; and (B) to cooperate with and render technical assistance to States, 
localities, agencies, or organizations submitting requests for support of projects 
related to the purposes of this bill. These are provisions similar to those found 
in title V of S. 1090, section 501 (A) and (B). 

Dr. Ex1or. Thank you very much, Senator Clark. And may I 
thank you also for inviting me to appear here before your subcommit- 
tee to speak once again in behalf of the children of the country who 
need the help of the Federal Government as well as the State govern- 
ments and all the private agencies. 

Senator CLarK. Weare very happy to have you, Dr. Eliot. I would 
like to assure the press and the audience because you are being 
called as a witness I am not an overseer of public health. 

Dr. Error. I want to speak as your telegram to me indicated, prin- 
cipally for some of the—and I quote from your telegram—*proposed 
remedies for the situation” that has been discussed so fully this morn- 
ing. Iam very much concerned with the provisions in all of the bills 
that are before your subcommittee. I am interested in them all. I 
have reviewed these bills carefully again. I was very familiar with 
a number of them because in the past years I have appeared and testi- 
fied with respect to a number of them. 

I have no reason at this point to question the values of the provisions 
of any of these bills. I believe that one of the bills that is before your 
subcommittee, S. 1090, introduced by Senator Humphrey, is the coun- 
terpart of the bill that was passed by the Senate in 1956, on which I 
testified in the Senate. But this did not reach the floor in the House 
and therefore it was not enacted. 

Two other bills before your subcommittee that have been introduced 
by Senator Hennings and several other Senators, S. 765 and S. 766, 
are measures selecting parts of the larger bill, that on special pro- 
jects for improving techniques and practices, and that providing for 
training. Senator Javits’ bill carries many similar provisions but is 
more limited in time and amount authorized for grants, and for that 
reason I believe is not as effective a bill as the others. 
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During the last session similar bills were before the Congress. 
Hearings were held in the House, but no bill was reported out. 

We would be far ahead today if Senator Lehman’s bill of 1956 
could have been enacted then and the country had been in a position 
to utilize the stimulus that comes from grants to help the States and 
the communities put forward their programs. 

Because of this experience I have found myself in the last couple 
of years wondering very much why no action has been taken when 
the need for Federal support seems, at least to me, so obviously 
great; when the problem of delinquency is an increasing one and not 
a decreasing one; and when the problem is nationwide and not just 
localized here and there in certain States or in certain communities. 

Since I left my work in the Children’s Bureau some 21% years ago, 
I have continued to follow very closely, though not as closely as I used 
to, some of the local efforts to find ways to prevent or control delin- 
quency. Actually, in my present position I live in a locality which is 
active in very many different ways in behalf of children. So once 
again I have been able to understand better what people at the local 
level are thinking with respect to this all-important matter of delin- 
quency. 

I have been very much impressed, Senator Clark, with the serious- 
ness of the efforts that people are making here and there, in many dif- 
ferent ways, in many different places in the country. There are a 
large number of such efforts. To a great extent, however, each one is 
being carried on quite independently of others. A few are planned 
carefully, so the results can be analyzed and evaluated. Frequently, 
a project or program is started and after the first 1 or 2 or 3 years has 
stopped for want of financial support or because there is no overall 
plan of relation to or coordination with other similar related efforts. 

I have the impression that many advances in the programs of pre- 
vention and control of delinquency in our communities are not being 
made for lack of validated evidence of the value of the efforts that 
have been made or because projects are not adequately supported or 
they are supported for too short a time for the values ot demon- 
strated in these various projects. 

I feel sure that many improvements in local programs, in courts, 
detention facilities, probation services, diagnostic facilities, institu- 
tions for training, follow-up care, could be made if more funds were 
available to test out new methods, to test and try new techniques and 
practices, and to train personnel in such new methods of work. 

In 1955 and 1956, and indeed before those years, when various bills 
were under discussion, I think the problem that was hardest to solve 
was the question of which State agencies and what group of State 
agencies should have the responsibility to receive and distribute Fed- 
eral funds. 

This was a problem that was brought to me again and again by 
persons who are interested in one type of State agency or another, 
whether it was welfare, health, education, correction, mental health, 
and soon. Each one has a stake in this program. But there was so 
little coordination among the State agencies in their efforts to tackle 
one or another aspect of the total problem that support for any one 
approach through the designation of a responsible State agency or a 
council of agencies seemed almost impossible to obtain. 
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The same lack of coordination still exists in many States and local 
communities, and good local programs are sometimes dropped because 
of disagreements among the sponsoring agencies as to how they should 
be carried out. 

These differences of opinion may be philosophical in nature, they 
may involve certain issues such as moral issues, what is right, and what 
is wrong or what is, in the opinion of other people, the best procedure 
and way to reach into and meet these problems. 

Now, also, there was no doubt lack of funds in many situations which 
prevented these programs going forward, and there was lack of enough 
trained personnel. I have the impression that many people in local 
communities and in the States today feel stymied in their efforts be- 
cause of these disagreements, because of lack of the stimulating funds 
that are necessary if we are to move forward steadily to meet this 
problem. 

When S. 694, the Hill-Clark bill was introduced, it seemed to me 
that it represented a new approach to this problem and happily one 
that very many people and agencies could agree on. It would be 
a first step at least in giving help to States and localities, and to 
private agencies, and I would include in this grouping institutions 
of higher learning, public and private. I would like to express to 
you my support for this bill and it seems to me that it has the best 
chance of being enacted of any bill up to the present time. I hope 
that this subcommittee will approve it and that the full committee 
will report it out quickly, because action and speed are really es- 
sential at this time. 

Now, I like this bill as a first step for several reasons. It is a so- 
called special projects bill. My first reason is that in my duties as 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and before I became Chief I had a 
great deal of experience with the use of Federal funds granted to 
States for special projects in the child health and crippled children’s 
programs. I know how effective special projects money can be if it is 
used in developing programs, developing projects that have meaning 
for the improving techniques and improving practices in the health 
field. These projects were provided for or were within the adminis- 
trative authority under title V, parts 1 and 2 of the Social Security 
Act. The Children’s Bureau has had much experience with this sort 
of thing. 

The seid reason I like this bill is that it would give a chance to 
every State in the Union, if they wish to take it, to develop a project 
to demonstrate that coordination of effort is possible at the State 
level and that leadership to this end is possible. 

In the prepared statement that you have already indicated would 
be included in the record I have outlined one way of proceeding at 
the State level for a project that would coordinate, bring together 
all of the agencies that need to pool their efforts if children are to 
be well served in the State. 

Thirdly, this approach in S. 694 gives a chance to public and 
private agencies locally to get together to develop coordinated work 
m the areas of high delinquency or indeed in other areas where de- 
linquency seems to be started. 

As the testimony this morning has pointed out a number of times 
this problem is in our suburbs. Our newer areas require attention— 
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perhaps not quite as much as in the areas where delinquency is very 
high, but at least from a preventive point of view, they do require 
attention now. 

That these local agencies, public and private, can work out co- 
ordinated programs has been shown in a number of cities—and I 
could quote some on that. Happily, different States, cities, and towns 
will try different methods according to their local situations. This I 
think would be very good. Various types of agencies would show up 
as the leaders in the programs. The role of the different agencies 
could be clarified. After 2 or 3 years it might well become very clear 
which of several types of agencies was the most natural one to as- 
sure progress both in prevention and in the control programs. 

The fourth reason is that I think S. 694 makes possible a great 
variety of service projects and that the projects would call for evi- 


dence that some form of evaluation of the success of the project will . 


be planned from the start. 
he bill itself would provide for that. 

Some projects will be developed to be tried out in a great many 
different places. By that I mean the same kind of project might be 
tried in a number of different spots. 

And under different conditions new ideas, new methods, new tech- 
niques will appear through this method of work and we will find these 
new ideas coming up in the courts and institutions and probation 
services, parole, aftercare. We will find new ideas in the police de- 
partments, in diagnostic centers; and then when you get down to the 
community level where various agencies are working with children, 
we would find new ideas as to how small groups of peiolachiien young- 
sters could live together—facilities for them, when their own homes are 
not the most desirable places for them or when they do not them- 
selves want to remain in a certain home setting. 

This bill would permit full exploration, under a project, of the prob- 
lem of employment of youth. This was referred to this morning by 
one of the witnesses. 

Several have referred to the importance of projects which are today 
defined as reaching-out projects. Reaching out to the youngsters in 
the gangs on the street corners, reaching out to groups of younger 
children. We hear a great deal about working with the gangs who 
are already in trouble. I would like to emphasize the work that is 
done with groups of youngsters before the adolescent period so that 
they are reached in the period when we may hope to prevent delin- 
quency. Then I would even suggest that we reach out—I am using 
the common, newer phrase—to parents and families, especially those 
in the low social-economic groups where children are very young. 
I think this might be called primary prevention. I would like even to 
see much more active reaching out by child health workers, principally 
the public health nurse, with the support of the doctors, to those young 
families where a child—where the first baby is the only youngster in 
the family, or two or three preschool children or where the children 
are just entering school. This is the period when the family relation- 
ships are formed that become the bulwark of security for the children 
in the family. 

We need to have some projects stimulated by the health departments 
with the help of people from the welfare departments to show that 
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more work can be done, especially in those areas of our cities where 
the low social-economic groups are forced to live because of the con- 
ditions in the cities. 

We could also hope for projects which would be—I use a common 
phrase—parent education programs in our communities. I think we 
should have many more opportunities for parents to come together in 
groups to discover how they can help their children meet the prob- 
lems of community life today and even meet the problems that they 
encounter in their own family life. 

One of the witnesses this morning spoke of better use of profes- 
sional personnel. I think this was a most important contribution to 
the discussion because I do not think we know how yet to most ef- 
fectively use professional time, nor do I think we know how to use 
unprofessional time most effectively to help families who are in need. 

Then S. 694 makes possible projects through which new techniques 
would be learned; in other words, research and studies. For example, 
I would hope that we would have projects under this bill which would 
develep techniques for predicting even when children are quite 
young which family should be given concentrated attention by health 
and welfare and school and recreation authorities. Some major re- 
search has been done on this problem of predicting which children are 
most likely to be in trouble later on in their lives. But I am sure that 
the work that has been done requires more applied research to validate 
the methods that have been recommended. 

Then I would like to see studies of how to modify the environment 
in the congested, deteriorated parts of our cities. We need to have 
studies of what happens to children when an urban renewal project, 
of which we are so proud in many cities—in Boston, where I work, we 
have renewal projects going forward—but what we need is to under- 
stand what is happening to children when these projects precipitate 
the relocation of families into different parts of the city, breaking up 
what is commonly referred to as the extended family units. Part of 
a large family unit will be sent to one part of the city, part of it to 
another part of the city, and the solidarity of the family unit or of the 
unit of friends is dissipated. The children in the family are really 
at a loss to know often how to behave in the new community. They 
may come under the influence of a new gang or new youngsters and 
(as I have recently seen) delinquency may become dissipated over the 
city, whereas formerly it had been concentrated in an area. 

It seems to me that we must study what lies behind the severe delin- 
quency, which results in vandalism and gang warfare, that sometimes 
centers in and around one of our new housing projects. This sort of 
thing needs investigation, but it needs thoroughly controlled investi- 
gation, validated investigation. 

Lastly, I want to speak to the subject of training with respect to this 
bill. There seems to have been some question as to whether it would 
be possible for the inclusion of training of personnel to work in the 
projects to be financed through this bill S. 694, or in similar projects, 
after these people have been trained in a given project. This is an 
important question which I think your subcommittee should settle 
either by simple amendments or by a statement of policy in the report 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to the Senate. 
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Senator CiarK. Dr. Eliot, I think one of the questions we would like 
to have your thoughts on is: Assuming a limited amount of money 
would be voted by the Congress for this program, what would be the 
order of the priorities in w hich you would like to see it spent ? 

Dr. Exrzor. First, the amount of money that 

Senator CiarK. Let us assume there is a limited amount of money. 
Let us just say $5 million. 

Dr. Error. Yes. 

Senator CLarK. Now these various bills which are before the sub- 
committee refer to programs of grants to State improvement pro- 
grams, grants for demonstration projects, grants for research and 
study, and then grants for training personnel. Do you think any one 
of those proposals should have priority over any one of the others? 

Dr. Exrtor. Senator Clark, I think the way your bill is drafted it 
is not wholly necessary to set priorities, because it seems to me that 
the projects that will come up from the communities, from the States, 
will of their own accord include within them the projects that will 
provide for an extension of the high-quality programs. I think 
these projects will automatically include training of personnel. I do 
not understand how anyone could start, let us say, a reaching-out 
project in the city that is going to amount to anything unless the 
personnel who are going to work in that project have been given at 
least a basic training in the need. That is, they should be well- 
trained social workers, but in addition to that they may need to have 
extra training which is over and above what they have had in their 
schoolwork. 

Now a project, let us say, which is proposed by a State institution 
for children. Here, too, if this institution or a private institution is 
going to improve its work they may say: “We would like to put up a 
project to employ a team of diagnosticians for our institutions.” They 
may not be able readily to find people who can be employed at once. 
It may be they will have to select certain persons and ask to have 
them trained. This might impose upon the actual service project 
for a short time. But I see no reason why training cannot be part 
of the program of any project. 

Then, with respect to research, again I think research is extremely 
important. We need more studies, more investigations. But, also 
we need as part of those research projects to have within them and 
related to them training of personnel who can go forward and help 
others do the same kind of valuation of projects that they themselves 
are doing 

With respect to services, developing projects which are purely for 
service and not necessarily including research, these two can be done 
under the project bill. As I have studied this bill it looks to me as if 
in a relatively small way almost everything that could have been done 
under the larger bill could be done under a special-project type of 
activity. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Senator Javits? 

Dr. Exxzor. I would like to say just two or three more things before 
T quit. 

Senator CrarK. Surely. 

Dr. Exsor. Toward the end of your bill you have a provision for 
review of progress and recommendations in this program. This 
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would mean that the executive branch of the Government and the 
Congress together could review the situation at the end of, say, 3 or 4 
years and come up with proposals to put Federal support on a better 
basis than this bill provides hopefully on a continuing basis. 

Now the continuation of a program of this nature seems to me ex- 
tremely important. I would go along with the first 5 years without 
any question. The Children’s Bureau over many years has had ex- 
perience with programs which have been time limited and programs 
that have had no time limit. The first grant-in-aid program to the 
States under the Children’s Bureau direction was that old bill called 
the Shepherd-Tornier bill of the 1920’s. This was a time-limited bill. 
It went out of existence in early 1929. Not until the Social Security 
Act was passed in 1935, 6 years later, did the States have this kind of 
grant-in-aid. When the Social Security Act reenacted this type of 
program of grants to States for child health and child welfare; they 
put it on a continuing basis. I hope that this bill will have the same 
kind of history, and this provision that you have in your bill for 
review of progress might make some such development possible in the 
future. And I think this is important. 

Now I have worked out three amendments that I would like to 
suggest to you for your bill. 

Senator Crark. I would be happy to have you submit them right 
now for the record, Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. Exior. Submit those for the record ? 

Senator Crark. Yes; and we will look at them, I assure you. 

(The amendments referred to follow :) 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTs TO 8. 694 SUBMITTED BY MARTHA M. E tor, M.D. 


I. In order that there may be no question that training of personnel may be 
undertaken as a part of projects approved under the provisions of this bill, I sug- 
gest that the following amendments be made: 

Page 2, line 7, amend to read as follows: “(con) trolling such problems, includ- 
ing the training of personnel, are vitally needed.” 

Page 2, line 12, change “$5,000,000” to “‘$6,000,000.” 

Page 2, line 22, amend to read as follows: “diminution, and treatment of ju- 
venile delinquency, including the training of personnel, and which, in” etc. 

II. Under section 4(a) relating to the membership of the proposed National 
Advisory Council of Juvenile Delinquency, I would suggest, in order that there 
be no misunderstanding, that the members will come from both professionally 
qualified groups and from among persons representative of the general public, 
and that the latter are chosen for their understanding of delinquency problems 
rather than for political or other reasons, the following amendment: 

Page 3, lines 17-20, amend to read as follows: “voluntary organizations) who 
are recognized experts or authorities in professional or technical fields related 
to juvenile delinquency, and persons representative of the general public who are 
widely accepted as civic leaders concerned with the prevention and control of de- 
linqueney.” 

III. In order that the Secretary (and the Children’s Bureau) may be of the 
greatest technical assistance to the States, the localities, and the organizations 
and agencies submitting projects, and be enabled to test certain proposed pro- 
cedures on a regional or national basis, I suggest that the content of S. 1090, title 
V, section 501 (A) and (B) be added to section 5 of S. 694 as new subsections, 
as follows: 

New subsection (a): “The Secretary shall make such studies, investigations, 
and demonstrations as will promote the strengthening of the purpose of this 
Act on a regional or national basis ;” 

New subsection (b): “The Secretary shall cooperate with and render techni- 
cal assistance to States, localities, agencies, and organizations in matters related 
to the purpose of this Act.” 

Existing subsections (a), (b), (¢c), (d) would be relettered (c), (d), (e), (f). 
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Dr. Exior. They deal with this question of training because you can 
have a very simple amendment to take care of it. 

And, secondly, in the section that has to do with advisory council 
I would like to do something very simple. Change the word “or” to 
“and” so as to make certain that in that advisory council there will be 
both professionally trained and experienced experts in the field of de- 
linquency and representatives of the public, not “or.” This is, I 
imagine, just a very simple change. 

And thirdly, I would like to incorporate, I would like to suggest 
that we incorporate, in S. 694 the general content of two subsections 
of Senator Humphrey’s bill, S. 1009, in title V of his bill, subsections 
(a) and (b) and these would give to the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare authority to make studies which 


would be in my opinion for the purpose of strengthening the purposes _ 


of your act on a regional or national basis. 

Without such provision it seems to me there would be too little co- 
ordination on a Federal Jevel. And I think this would be desirable. 

There is also a provision in 8. 1341, introduced by Senator Javits, 
which does the same thing in simpler language than Senator Hum- 
phrey’s bill and that is found in title V, section 401(a) of Senator 
Javits’ bill. 

So it would seem to me if these minor, really relatively simple, 
changes could be made it would help. 

Now you have raised the question and other witnesses this morn- 
ing several times with regard to why Federal funds? And I would 
like just to speak to that myself for a moment. It seams to me that 
we really need desperately to have Federal funds in this picture be- 
cause of the stimulating effect that Federal funds have on the State 
work. 

The Federal funds would necessarily give consideration to projects 
which have a regional or national significance, and I think your bill 
uses some words of that sort. 

Now we live in a period when our populations are moving all over 
the country, families move from rural areas into cities, families move 
from central cities to suburban areas. 

Migration is one of our great, maybe assets, or our great problems. 
But unless the Federal Government is in the picture some-of these 
national and regional problems will not be given consideration. This 
is one of the reasons why I think that the Federal Government itself 
should have authority to make certain kinds of studies. 

In my opinion there ‘s very little doubt that the people of the coun- 
try as represented by the large citizens’ organizations really want 
action in this field of juvenile delinquency. One of the witnesses this 
morning spoke of a lack of sophistication at the local level. It really 
is a lack of know-how. There is a will, a strong will, to do things. 
I have seen this myself recently. But they need some technical guid- 
ance and leadership and the role of the Federal agencies that would 
be responsible for this would be to provide the technical know-how, the 
technical assistance. 

Many years ago, the second Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Grace 
Abbott, made this remark, that the sources of revenue—and she was 
referring to how we met needs of children—the sources of revenue 
must be as wide as the causes of need. This is why I think we need 
local-level money and effort. We need State-level money and effort. 
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We need Federal-level money and effort. The Federal funds will 
always be the smallest part of this program but the effect of bringing 
the Federal funds into the picture will be tremendous if they are 
sufficient and if they are offered in a helpful way. 

This is a nationwide problem and it needs nationwide interest and 
support. 

Senator CiarK. Thank you very much, Dr. Eliot. 

Senator Javits, any questions ? 

Senator Javirs. Yes. 

First, I share the pleasure of my subcommittee chairman for your 
presence here with us today. We all know you by reputation. We 
are delighted that you are contributing to this discussion. 

Second, I would like to be sure I understand very clearly the end 
result of your views. We lay aside the desirability of passing a bill 
which would have attached to it the chairman of both our committee 
and our subcommittee; I assume that will come to pass anyhow no 
matter what we put in it. But I will say that I am a little dubious 
about all the emphasis on research. I gather from you, laying the 
courtesies aside, that you think we could usefully suet some money to 
train personnel and also the technical assistants. By the mere fact 
that you have not mentioned grants to States which will match funds 
for the purpose of running youth programs, as we do in New York, 
for example, I gather that you do not think that that is entitled to the 
same order of priority. In other words, to restate what I gather is 
your view, placing in terms of priority everything but grants to run 
youth programs would have first priority; that is, training personnel 
perhaps additional research for personnel, not too much for that, tech- 
nical assistance. Priority No. 1. Priority No. 2. Grants to aid 
States, municipalities, voluntary organizations to run the program. 
Would that be a fair summary of your position ? 

Dr. Error. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that point ? 

Earlier in my testimony I said that I had testified here in behalf 
of other bills that have included these grants to States to assist in 
the programs. I have no quarrel with this procedure. I think that 
when the Federal Government can see its way clear to come forward 
with grants to assist the States in developing their programs on a 
matching basis of some nature, partly matching, maybe, partly not 
matching, that this is a wholly appropriate and a satisfactory proce- 
dure. I have not worked under the Social Security Act for many 
years not to know how effective this program can be. The reason that 
I really welcomed this other approach for the present as a first step 
toward perhaps coming later to something of the sort that you are 
speaking of is that there has seemed to be for some reason an in- 
ability on the part of the Congress, the executive branch, working 
with the Congress, to come up with a program that everybody can 
agree on of that nature. And it seemed to me that if we could start 
with this new approach, slightly different, we would be able to lay 
the ground, in, say, 3 year’s time, perhaps sooner, to show how States 
would undertake to operate a grant-in-aid program to support their 
regular activities. 

I have already indicated that one of the big problems that I en- 
countered when I was Chief of the Children’s Bureau in trying to 
get. people to get behind a bill of the sort you speak of, Senator 
Javits’, has been that they could not agree at State level as to who 
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should do what and who should handle Federal funds. How would 
the thing be worked out? Under this projects bill it seems to me that 
the State agencies, that any government of any State or every State, 
could come forward with a project and say, “Let us in the first 2 
years of operation of this program work out a scheme by which we 
learn how we would operate a grant-in-aid program from the Federal 
Government to support our general programs of youth services,” and 
if this were to happen, as I have said in my mimeographed state- 
ment, if this were to happen in a dozen States, in a dozen cities, we 
would have information that we simply do not have today as to what 
the best method of operation would be. 

Now, this is why I have said I would be most happy to support this 
new approach to the problem. And I am not against the other. 
This I would like to have quite clear. 

Senator Javits. Thank you, Doctor. I just wanted to be sure I 
had your point. 

Senator Cirark. Thank you very much, Dr. Eliot. We appreciate 
your coming down. You have been most helpful to us. 

Thank you, Senator Javits. 

I would like to have put in the record at this point the statement 
of Arthur W. Wilkie, chairman of the National Child Welfare Com- 
mission of the American Legion. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR W. WILKIE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the national organization 
of the American Legion appreciates the opportunity to present its views on 
legislation aimed at reducing the incidence of juvenile delinquency. 

The American Legion has conducted a number of program activities benefiting 
children and youth for nearly 35 years some of which have been concerned 
directly and others indirectly with preventing juvenile delinquency. Our 
position has been and remains so today that the primary responsibility in this 
area lies first in the home and in the local community. Our child welfare program 
is aimed at strengthening family life and the development of sound community 
services for children. We have on numerous occasions initiated or supported 
State legislation relating to juvenile courts, probation services, detention-home 
facilities, and improved standards for juvenile training schools. 

Without departing from our traditional position that the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency is primarily a local responsibility, we recognize 
that there are some functions in this area which can best be performed at the 
national level. These are continuing functions and should include stimulation 
of research, compilation of national statistics, and standard setting. 

Experience gained since 1949 has established that traditional methods of 
approaching the problem of delinquency are not sufficiently effective and some 
special activities initiated through the use of Federal funds appear warranted. 

The official position of the American Legion with regard to additional Federal 
assistance in the area of juvenile delinquency is stated in Resolution No. 2 
adopted by the American Legion National Executive Committee at its meeting 
held in October 1958. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICES 


Whereas juvenile delinquency rates are continuing their increase ; and 

Whereas one of the most serious problems in the prevention and control of 
delinquency is the lack of trained personnel in this field : and 

Whereas Resolution No. 21 adopted by the National Executive Committee of the 
American Legion, meeting April 30, May 1 and 2, 1958, requested Federal legisla- 
tion to provide Federal matching grants to the States to assist in the training of 
personnel in methods more effective to the prevention and control of delinquency ; 
and 

Whereas such legislation was not anproved by the 85th Congress and Resolu- 
tion No. 1 is no longer effective : Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the National Executive Committee, meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., 
October 8-10, 1958, That we reaffirm Resolution No. 21. 

The American Legion has for a number of years noted that one of the major 
needs in coping with the problem of delinquency and other areas of service to 
children is an insufficient number of qualified personnel. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency reported last 
year that one of the main problems observed throughout its years of study is the 
lack of trained and skilled workers in the field of delinquency (S. Rept. No. 1429, 
2d sess., 85th Cong.). A review of the federally assisted, State administered 
program of child welfare services which provides protective and social services 
to children will show that approximately only one-half of the counties in the 
United States have the services of a full-time public child welfare worker. 
(U.S. Children’s Bureau, “Children and Youth.”) Only a fraction of this group 
have had specialized training. 

The American Legion has taken steps, although limited in scope, to assist with 
the alleviation of the problem of insufficient trained personnel in the delinquency 
field. For the past 4 years the American Legion Child Welfare Foundation has 
assisted a number of police officers with a part of their maintenance expenses 
while attending the Delinquency Control Institute at the University of Southern 
California. These police officers after completion of a 12-week training course, 
return to their home communities and are assigned to work with juvenile 
offenders. Such training pays real dividends to the few communities who have 
had representatives at this institute but such training programs need to be 
expanded and increased to include other specialized areas of the delinquency 
field. 

Our Child Welfare Foundation also assisted with the financing of a training 
institute held at Rutgers University for juvenile training school personnel re- 
sponsible for in-service training programs at such institutions. 

Funds have also been extended to Tulane University to help finance summer 
courses for individuals working in the correctional field who previously have 
not received specialized training. 

Although the American Legion has no Official position at this time, either 
favoring or opposing Federal funds to assist with the development of a program 
of juvenile delinquency control projects as proposed in S. 1090, we do agree in 
principle with the purpose of such legislation. There is a need for this type 
research activity with central coordination, evaluation, and dissemination of 
information. 

Likewise, the American Legion is unable to either favor or oppose the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency, also set forth 
in S. 1090. The American Legion traditionally has believed that social services 
for children should be integrated in one program and services for delinquent 
children cannot safely be too far removed from the overall field of services to 
children and youth in general. The delinquency problem at this time is urgent, 
however, and special efforts to alleviate this situation do appear proper. We 
would hope that proposed Federal legislation dealing specifically with delin- 
queney can reverse the trend and stimulate sufficient total community and State 
services for children so as to permit the Federal Government to soon discontinue 
grants for this purpose. 

The American Legion urges the subcommittee to take favorable action to pro- 
vide matching funds to the States for the purpose of better preparing individ- 
uals for effective service in the various areas of juvenile delinquency. We also 
endorse the principle of juvenile delinquency projects as an effective research 
tool in discovering improved techniques for use in the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency. 


And the subcommittee will stand in recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 a.m. when the witnesses appearing will be Mrs. Samuel 
Brown, of the National Council of Jewish Women; Judge Thomas 
J.S. Waxter, of the American Public Welfare Association; Mr. Clif- 
ford J. Campbell, of the American Municipal Association ; Mr. George 
Riley, of the AFL-CIO; Mr. George J. Hecht, of the American 
Parents Committee; and Miss Fern Colborn, of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements. 

(Whereupon, at 2:44 p.m., Monday, April 27, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, April 28, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph S. Clark (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Clark (presiding) and Javits. 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Samuel V. Merrick, special counsel to the subcommittee; and G. F. 
Randolph; minority professional staff member. 

Senator CLark. The subcommittee will be in session. 

Our first witness this morning is Judge Thomas J. S. Waxter, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, who I think is one of the best quali- 
fied individuals in the United States to advise this committee on the 
subject of prevention of juvenile delinquency in the bills before us. 
He has devoted a lifetime to social work and dealing with young 
people and delinquents in the courts of Baltimore and the State of 
Maryland. 

Judge, we are very happy indeed to have you here, and I personally 
oe oe with great pleasure to hearing the testimony of an old 

riend. 

Will you please proceed in your own way ? 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE THOMAS J. S. WAXTER, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL.; AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS, AND MARYLAND WELFARE COM- 
MISSIONER 


Judge Waxter. Senator, I have a paper here which has been very 
carefully prepared by the staff of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
clation. 

Senator Ciark. I suggest, with your approval, that we put it in the 
record in full at this point, where I assure you it will be read by 
members of the committee and the staff, and that you proceed using 
as much of the paper as you see fit, but extemporaneously to give us the 
highlights of your thinking. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF THoMaAS J. S. WAxTER, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Thomas J. S. 
Waxter. I am the director of the Maryland State Department of Public Welfare. 
I am also chairman of the National Council of State Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators and a member of the board of directors of the American Public Welfare 
Association, which is the organization I am representing here today. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before your committee to present certain obser- 
vations concerning proposals for Federal legislation dealing with juvenile de 
linquency. 

THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The American Public Welfare Association is an organization of State and 
local public welfare departments and of persons employed in the field of public 
welfare at all levels of government. These agencies and individuals are charged 
with the responsibility for administering the various assistance and service pro- 
grams, including programs for children and youth, which are established under 
Federal, State, and local governments. 

The association gives leadership toward the improvement of the broad range 
of public welfare services throughout the country. It serves as a clearinghouse 
for information through publications, conferences, and consultation. It develops 
statements of principle which represent areas of agreement on significant aspects 
of public welfare, and which serve as guides and standards for the field. 

The association is vitally concerned with measures which would provide more 
effectively for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. We have 
followed closely the interests and deliberations of both Houses of Congress in this 
important area. The association has over a long périod participated in the 
various conferences and advisory groups on juvenile delinquency of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Our own regional and national con- 
ferences have also given major attention to this subject. 


SENATE LEADERSHIP 


I wish in particular to express the sense of encouragement which has come 
to us through the continuing concern of the Senate in this difficult problem. 
We are aware that this House did, in 1956, after the most careful consideration, 
pass a measure designed to bring the Federal Government into more active 
participation in working toward a constructive solution. This action is the best 
evidence of the responsible leadership being given by the Senate in this field. 

I am also pleased to add that our association has been represented at all 
of the hearings that have been held on the various proposals during the past 
5 years. We are hopeful, therefore, that the present inquiries and delibera- 
tions of your committee will result in significant advances throughout the Nation 
in our efforts to prevent and diminish juvenile delinquency. 

In preparing this statement we have reviewed Senate bills 694, 765, 766, 
1090, and 1341. I should like to comment at the outset that each of these meas- 
ures clearly indicates an awareness of the seriousness and urgency of the 
problem and each would, in its own way, have a positive contribution to make. 
What I should like to do here today is to outline the problems and the needs 
as we see them, in an effort to assist your committee as it considers these various 
proposals. 

THE PROBLEM 


Juvenile delinquency constitutes a major and a growing hazard to the well- 
being of the Nation’s children and youth. The responsibility for carrying out 
specific measures for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency rests 
primarily with the States and communities. This is a most complex undertaking 
which calls for the coordinated efforts of a wide range of agencies and organiza- 
tions. It should be of concern to schools, churches, courts, police, welfare agen- 
cies (both public and voluntary), and to many other organizations and institu- 
tions. Actually, it is a responsibility which rests with every individual citizen. 
Solutions can be found only in the coordination and utilization of the resources 
of every State and community. The objective must be to support and strengthen 
wholesome family and community life for all children and youth. 

While juvenile delinquency most directly affects the local community, it is 
also a problem of State and national proportions. Each level of government 
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must accordingly contribute to the general effort. I have noted with special 
interest the introductory statements incorporated in the various proposals before 
your committee which would in effect declare it to be the finding of Congress that 
juvenile delinquency is a matter of national concern. The American Public Wel- 
fare Association would fully concur with such a finding. 

Any effective approach to juvenile delinquency must enlist the best efforts of 
a wide range of agencies under both private and public auspices. Because of the 
magnitude of the problem and the extent and coverage of services required, 
however, it is clear that these services must be primarily governmental in 
character. It is true that very substantial efforts are now being put forth in 
behalf of children and youth, but the fact that delinquency persists in its present 
proportions is indicative of the inadequacy of these efforts. 

In broad terms the improvement of services for the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency would appear to require the following steps: 

1. Expand and strengthen existing services both as to coverage and quality. 

2. Bring about a better coordination and sense of common direction among the 
various agencies and services. 

3. Increase the number and competence of personnel available in the profes- 
sional fields involved in providing these services. 

4. Refine the techniques and methods for improving services through various 
demonstrations and experimental projects which would have general significance. 

5. Extend fundamental knowledge through greater emphasis on basic research. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


I have expressed the view that the public services to deal with juvenile delin- 
quency are primarily the responsibility of State and local government. I should 
like to emphasize, however, that in all of the above-mentioned areas of needed 
improvement there are aspects which are especially appropriate for Federal 
action. These are grants to States to stimulate program development, and the 
support of activities that contribute in a general way to the advancement of all 
services throughout the Nation. The latter includes the training of professional 
personnel, the increase of basic knowledge, the refinement of methods and tech- 
niques, and the provision of leadership and technical consultation. In these 
functions the Federal Government is in the most advantageous position to make 
substantial contributions. 


Grants to States for support of programs 


The American Public Welfare Association, in its Federal legislative objectives, 
takes the position that “Specific provision should be made for Federal financial 
assistance to States to stimulate and support programs for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. This should include research and the training 
of personnel.” I am attaching a copy of these objectives for the record. 

While it can perhaps be argued that the States should be able to develop these 
programs by themselves, there is a considerable body of experience which testi- 
ties to the validity of Federal grants for the purpose of stimulating and encour- 
aging State action. Good examples of this type of grant are those which are 
currently provided for child welfare services, for crippled children’s services, 
and for maternal and child health. 

Through grants to States, therefore, a great deal could be done to stimulate 
the development of needed State and local services. In this connection I would 
strongly urge that if any such grants are to be made for program support, they be 
made to a single agency of State government. In our view that agency would 
most appropriately be the State department of public welfare, but as a matter of 
principle we would doubt the wisdom of such a specification in Federal law. 
Rather we believe it would be more desirable for each State to make its own 
designation of the appropriate agency in the light of its own circumstances. 

I should also like to submit that the greatest potential for the development of 
such services lies within the existing structure of the State and local public 
welfare agencies. Juvenile delinquency arises from many sources and it there- 
fore can only be dealt with through a comprehensive approach. The existing 
public welfare programs encompass a range of functions and responsibilities 
which are compatible with this task. It must be readily acknowledged at the 
same time that no State through its public welfare programs or in any other 
way is currently in a position to deal satisfactorily with juvenile delinquency. 
One of the serious shortcomings is the lack of coordination and common purpose 
among the many agencies and services that are involved, and the continuing 
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tendency to fragment and particularize these services that should in fact be 
brought more closely together. The American Public Welfare Association has 
long been concerned with this as well as with other aspects of the problem of 
developing adequate juvenile delinquency services. As an expression of this 
concern the association’s board of @irectors has adopted a policy statement on 
“State Public Welfare Department Responsibility for Leadership in Juvenile 
Delinquency Services,” which sets forth in some detail the nature and substance 
of public welfare responsibilities in this respect. I am submitting a copy of this 
published statement which I should like to have made a part of the record. 

I should also like to call your special attention to the following passages which 
appear in the statement referred to above: 


“Nature and scope of activities needed 
“While delinquency, in its technical sense, is a judicially determined status 
resulting from conflict with the law, so-called delinquent behavior is usually 


symptomatic of deprivations and disturbances affecting the total life situation of 
the individual. The prevention and treatment of delinquency, therefore, require 


a broad range of facilities and services that are designed to deal with all of the. 


factors that affect the well-being of children and youth. 

“Because a judicial finding is often made only after an individual is far ad- 
vanced in delinquency, these facilities and services must be brought to bear at 
the earliest indication of maladjustment and upon those aspects of a child's 
life which may produce maladjustment. The community which expects to deal 
constructively with the problem of delinquency must consider what steps it can 
take to strengthen family life, to encourage wholesome community living, to 
bring about successful teaching and training of children, and especially to 
strengthen those helping services concerned with the social well-being of 
individuals ; 

“This means that in an attack on delinquency the whole community must be 
involved The individual plays a part in his day-to-day contact with others and 
through the community programs he supports Important roles are played by 
institutions in the fields of religion, education, recreation, employment, and 
health, both through their basic services to all and their work with individual 
children In the forefront in this effort is the battery of services which deal with 
individual problems: the police, the courts, and the extensive system of social 
services Which work directly with children and their families in providing 
individual casework services, and in assuring a basic income. 

“The State welfare department is the agency of State government in a 
strategic position to provide the primary leadership within the State and to 
give the overall unified administrative direction so essential to a fully effective 
program. 

“This is true for many reasons, some of the most compelling of which are the 
following : 

“A. The prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency require a wide 
range of services which in most aspects are concerned with the same problems 
that are dealt with by public welfare agencies in all of their other areas of 
responsibility. These include economic dependency, family breakdown, deser- 
tion and abandonment, domestic discord, parental neglect and abuse, behavior 
problems, and emotional disturbances. 

“B. Public welfare has as existing structure in every locality in the Nation. 

“©. Public welfare agencies are already in touch with a large segment of 
the population that is highly exposed to conditions which lead to juvenile 
delinquency. 

“D. State welfare departments are already deeply involved in community 
organization for developing needed services for families and children.” 


Personnel training 


The present shortage of qualified personnel automatically places a very defi- 
nite limitation upon the potentialities of any effort toward the improvement 
of services for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. Any ex- 
pansion of staff by one agency is almost of necessity achieved by enticing work- 
ers from another agency where they are usually just as urgently needed. State 
and local governments encounter many obstacles when they undertake-to aug- 
ment their professional staff through educational grants and stipends. Because 
of the competitive situation that generally prevails, the agency that does make 
such an effort too often finds that it is merely contributing to the general sup- 
ply, without deriving any greater advantage than its competitors. Very few 
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agencies are in a position to justify such expenditures that cannot be shown as 
producing direct results for their own programs. 

It seems quite clear, therefore, that the only way in which any appreciable 
inroad can be made on this chronic shortage of staff is through a major partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in the training of professional personnel. 

There is now Federal support for training of personnel, such as in the fields 
of mental health and vocational rehabilitation. In many respects the disciplines 
for these fields are the same as those required in delinquency services. In one 
sense, therefore, these training programs all contribute to the general pool and 
thus benefit all services. It should be noted, however, that these other services 
are also expanding, and use from the pool at least as much as they put in. 
Every other field must therefore contribute its share. 

For these reasons we note with approval the authorizations for appropria- 
tions for the training of personnel which are included in several of the pro- 
posals under consideration. It is our view that some measure of this kind 
would be a step of major significance toward a solution of the chronic person- 
nel shortages that currently hamper all serious efforts to alleviate the problem 
of delinquency. 

Special projects 

The Federal Government is also in a particularly advantageous position to 
support experimental and demonstration projects that are of general significance. 
Thoughtful observers are aware of a great many approaches that might be taken 
and resources that might be utilized in addition to those which are part of our 
current programs. The potentialities for police and court services, welfare pro- 
grams (as, for example, aid to dependent children), religious groups, and for 
schools and the use of school facilities, are surely greater than we seem to realize. 
Carefully planned and evaluated projects for experimentation and refinement of 
techniques in these and many other situations hold promise of substantial ad- 
vances for the total effort in the prevention and diminution of delinquency. 

Such projects, too, are frequently of a nature to place them beyond the ordi- 
nary functions of either State or local government or of privately supported 
services. Some of these agencies, however, as well as universities and national 
organizations, do have knowledge and skills and resources that could be ener- 
gized to produce these urgently needed findings if support of the kind contem- 
plated in proposals now before your committee were forthcoming from the 
Federal Government. 

The authorization of and appropriation of funds for these purposes would 
enable a great number of agencies and organizations throughout the country to 
capitalize on talents and resources and knowledge that are not being fully 
utilized. These findings and demonstrations would point the way for everyone, 
with long-term results far out of proportion to the initial expenditures. We are 
most pleased to lend our support to this proposal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Juvenile delinquency is a complex, persistent, and pervasive problem which 
is related, among other things, to the rapid changes occurring in our society, to 
our negligence in fulfilling some of the obvious needs of children. We know of 
no measures to recommend which would bring about a quick and easy solution. 
Approaches must be made on many fronts as I have suggested in this statement. 
No one can say, however, that by taking these steps the problem will disappear 
or be reduced to negligible proportions in any specific period of time such as 
4 or 5 or 10 years. Yet there must be some conception, on the part of agencies 
having responsibilities in this field, of long-term as well as short-term objec- 
tives. It would be especially encouraging if such objectives and the course of 
their attainment could be shared also by the Federal Government as one of the 
active participants. 

The bills presently being considered by your committee emphasize certain 
specific objectives for immediate action. Projects to demonstrate and develop 
techniques and practices for the prevention, diminution, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency would have a most important contribution to make. The training 
of personnel to work in this field would also be meeting one of the greatest needs 
in developing resources to deal with delinquency. 

Similarly grants to States to stimulate and encourage the strengthening and 
developing of services is another area in which the Federal Government could 
participate with beneficial results. In this respect, may I emphasize once again 
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the importance of what we speak of as the basic social services such as those 
that are designed to preserve and support wholesome family life for children. 
The prevention of delinquency cannot be achieved through approaches that are 
narrowly focused on that objective alone. Rather, there must be a concern for 
the well-being of all children, and in this way one of the results will be the pre- 
vention of delinquency. In his perceptive report on “The Shook-Up Generation,” 
Harrison E. Salisbury, of the New York Times, reviews the various explanations 
that are put forward of the causes of delinquency, and comes to the conclusion 
that “the child that is cared for does not become shook up.” 

While these basic services must be maintained for many more reasons than 
juvenile delinquency, they do nevertheless constitute the fabric into which all 
specialized programs must be woven. It is therefore appropriate here to refer 
also to the grants for child welfare services which are designed to assist the 
States in extending and strengthening these basic services. This grant program 
is established by the Social Security Act, and we appreciate the fact that it is 
a matter that comes before another committee, where we shall make our 
views known. But in the broad context of your committee’s present concern 
there should be a realization that the delinquency-focused measures under 
consideration here today cannot achieve their true purpose unless they rest 
on a foundation of comprehensive services that reach the total community. 

We believe your committee should recognize the fact, therefore, that the 
child welfare services grants, in their present proportions, have not kept pace 
with the increasing child population or with the growing needs for services. The 
present authorization of $17 million per year is not, in our view, sufficient for 
the task. But, even more to the point, the amount appropriated for the current 
year is only $12 million, and the same amount has been requested for next 
year. 

Another important way in which the Federal Government can contribute to 
the general effort to reduce juvenile delinquency is through technical advice 
and consultation. Much valuable help of this kind is now being provided, pri- 
marily through the Children’s Bureau. An augmentation of these services, 
however, would greatly assist the various agencies throughout the country in 
their efforts to raise their programs to new levels of effectiveness. At the 
appropriate time our association will therefore be testifying also in support of 
these objectives. 

These proposals now before your committee are concerned with fundamentals. 
The need for action is urgent. We sincerely hope that your committee will be 
able to report out a bill incorporating as many of these objectives as possible. 
We should also like to see a bill that would allow for reasonably simple and 
flexible administration so that immediate steps might be taken toward progress 
in juvenile delinquency programs. 

In conclusion, I should like to reiterate that there is an immediate need for 
all levels of government to intensify the efforts that are being made to deal con- 
structively with juvenile delinquency; that certain aspects of this general effort 
can be most effectively undertaken by the Federal Government; and that there 
is a clear Federal interest as well as a responsibility in working toward a solution 
of this most difficult and serious social problem. 

May I also express once again our appreciation to your committee, as well 
as to the Senate as a whole, for the conscientious and responsible approach you 
have continued to take over a period of years in these inquiries. This, to us, 
is a most hopeful and encouraging indication that constructive measures will 
be forthcoming which will contribute in a significant way to our common 
objectives. 


Judge Waxter. I was told yesterday, Senator, you asked the ques- 
tion as to what would a State do if it could get grants of money from 
the Federal Government for projects in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency, and I thought, if that was the approach you wanted, I would 
talk to that for a few moments. 

Senator Cuark. Yes, I think that would be very helpful, Judge 
Waxter. 

My question was not so much what a State would do as what any 
agency which got an appropriation would do, and I was particularly 
thinking about what the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare should do with the money which presumably would be devoted 
to it for distribution and for supervision and administration by the 
Congress. Whether the money should go to the States from the 
HEW or whether it should go directly to the projects or the munici- 
palities or the associations is an unresolved question. We would be 
happy to have your views on that, too. 

Judge Waxter. I can only talk to my experience which has been 
limited to Maryl: ind, a small State of approximately 3 million people. 

We have been giving a lot of time to the whole problem as to what 
the State and its subdivisions can do in terms of trying to undercut 
delinquency, and then, when we do have a delinquent youngster that 
has been declared delinquent by the court, what we can do from 
then on. 

There are many projects that we would like to try. First of all, I 
feel that if the Congress, through HEW, was in a position to make 
grants, it in itself would cause a good deal of hard thinking on the 
part of the States as to how they could ver ify what has been done. 

Going backwards, these are some of the things that we are con- 
cerned with in our State. First of all, we would like to be able to 
do something about institutional care. We have a growing group of 
youngsters w vho are going into our institutions, and, just like the public 
school population, as the number of kids between 12 and 18 increase 
in number, inevitably we are going to get an increase in the size of 
the number of kids that we have to handle in our juvenile institutions, 
so that the juvenile institutions have to either increase in size them- 
selves or there have to be new institutions to do it. That means that 
the time has come to look at our institutional program. 

It is a wonderful time to look at our institutional program to see 
what we have and to test what we have, as we have to expand anyway 
in the next 10 years, and to relegate an enrichment of program rather 
than simply enlarge what we have now. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt to ask a question which I am sure 
will be asked on the floor if not in the committee. 

Why can’t you do it yourself? What justification is there for the 
Federal Government getting into a problem which historically has 
been one for local solution or for State solution in part! 

Judge Waxrer. I think one answer to that, Senator, is that we are 
not asking. 

None of these bills, as I understand it, would give us any money 
to build new institutions. What we are asking for in terms of Fed- 
eral money, like we have in grants or in the ‘field of child welfare, 
is money to experiment with what we have and try to prove that 
what we have can be better used in terms of planning not only for 
i State of Pennsylvania, the State of Maryland, or the State of 

California but for the total country. 

We know now, after having years of experience with our institu- 
tions for the young delinquent, that simply splintering off a group 
of kids because they happen to be children and having a special in- 
stitution for them away from the large penal institutions for adults 
did not in itself prove very much exc ept 1 you removed one group from 
the other. But the kind of program you want, you get a kid that goes 
to an institution, goes to one of our institutions in Maryland for ste: al- 
ing cars, what can that institution do in a period of 9 or 10 months 
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or a year that is going to put that kid back into the community in a 
way in which he is not going to get into the hair of other people and 
he is going to get something out of it himself? 

With these kids you get this: 

Each of us comes into the world with a certain potential, and what 
we want for that boy is to give him the kind of setting so that when 
he becomes an adult he is going to be able to lead the kind of life— 
in other words, his external experiences day by day are going to be 

satisfying to his inward dreams. 

None of us quite reach that point, but if we can do something with 
that kid to develop his potential and give him a sense of security and 
give him an understanding of himself while he is in the institution, 
we have made a real contribution. 

When you take the most difficult children in the community and 
you put them in an institution you are really doing something i in it- 
self that is a denial of commonsense. 

The one place that the girl should not go that has this problem of 
promiscuity in sex is to an institution where all the other girls there 
have the same problem she has. 

We have to do it because we cannot have an institution for every 
single girl. But we have to look at those institutions and really do 
a lot of research into what the institution can do to be of benefit to 
that girl so she can go back and adjust in the community when she 
gets out. 

Speaking of that, we have applied in Maryland to several private 
foundations to do an experiment with aftercare, after the kid gets out 
of the institution, whether we should start with the family at the 
point the child goes to the institution or whether we should wait until 
the child comes out, or at what time should aftercare of the child 
begin ¢ 

We have asked money from two private foundations to try an ex- 
periment of taking children that come out of the training school and 
giving them good, skilled service with qualified casewor kers, qualified 
social workers and a batter y of clinical people to help us with it, as 
against treating the boys and girls that come out of institutions in 
the way in which we treat them now, simply by letting the county 
welfare board handle them when they’ come out, Ww ithout havi ing any 
spec ial training, and handling them with other groups. 

Senator CiarK. Judge, I do not think we got on the record just 
who “we” is. Is it the tose department of welfare of which you are 
the commissioner ? 

Judge Waxrer. Yes, [ am commissioner, in Maryland, of the State 
Department of Welfare. I am also the chairman, by appointment, of 
the Maryland Commission on the Treatment and Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, and we have been experimenting, we would like 
to get a grant from someplace to try the efficacy of how aftercare— 
aftercare is what we describe as being the supervision that is given 
to the child after he gets out of the institution. 

Senator Crarx. Do you have a system of probation for aftercare? 

Judge Waxrter. In our State, Senator, wo 1ave been trying for the 
last 5 years to have the local department of welfare, one of the county 
welfare departments or, in Baltimore City, the department of wel- 
fare, which is the State agency, unlike the situation in Philadelphia— 
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and they contact the kid about 90 days before he gets out of the in- 
stitution. The institution says, “This child will be ready to be returned 
to such and such a county on about the Ist of July. 

Senator CuarK. Is the caseload and the staffing such that that is a 
pretty effective procedure, or are you overcrow ded and undermanned ? 

Judge Waxter. We are overcrowded and undermanned, and we 
would like to tr y the project of isolating a group of boys and girls that 

came out with a qualified group of workers and with numbers that 
would enable us to do it as against over a period of years, as against the 
thing we are doing now, we think we could show that we can give to 
children a better chance in coming back, getting the child to “accept 
some responsibility for his own conduct. 

Senator CLark. How much would you estimate an experimental 
program of the nature you have just outlined would cost ? 

Judge Waxrer. We had thought in terms of something around 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year. That ‘would enable us to experiment in the 
whole field of aftercare as to, when the child is first committed to the 
institution, should the agency that is giving the aftercare contact the 
family at that time, should they wait until the child is about to be 
released like we do now, a matter of about 60 to 90 days, what kind 
of counseling can we give to this kid when he gets out ? 

That is one of the things we have. The other thing we would like 
very much to experiment with in that field is that in every State in 
the Union there are any number of children in institutions beyond 
the time that they should be released. The institution has found that 
it has done all it can for this boy, and he ought to be back in the 
community. He overstays his time because of the fact that he has no 
home to go to, and the resources for foster care for older disturbed 
children are exceedingly scarce. For the 15- or 20-year-old boy that 
is coming out of an institution that has no home to go to of his own 
and has a pattern of delinquency, to find a place for that child to 
go is exceedingly difficult. 

One of our schools would like to experiment with having a town- 
house in Baltimore that would be a sort of a hi a ay house, of having 
girls go there and work in the community. I do not know of any 
place that is done, where an institution does this sort of thing, to have 
a halfway house where they would work during the day and come 
bs ac vik. 

It would be like a work home that we had in the old days, but it 
would have different orientation with the girls and be utilized by 
the schools as a halfway house. We would like to be able to try 
something like that. 

Senator Crarx. Would you confine that to girls or would you have 
one for boys, too? 

Judge Waxter. Right now we are thinking of girls rather than boys 
because there happen. to be in our State more facilities for boys than 
there are for girls. 

Senator Crark. Is your caseload about three boys to one girl? 

Judge Waxter. Our institutional caseload of the kids we have in 
our State training school is 800, and there are about 120 girls, so that 
that would leave 680 boys. ‘There are about 60 percent white and 40 
percent Negro, with a population that is about 20 percent Negro. 
So it is not overheavy. 
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One of the things that intrigues us is that in our adult prisons of 
about 5,000, 60 percent are Negro and 40 percent are white. It is 
the complete reverse of the situation in the training schools. 

Senator CLark. Do you have any explanation for that 4 

Judge Waxter. No, except that a lot of people that we have in our 
penal institutions are new migrants, a very heavy percentage. 
Whether that is the real reason or not we do not know. But one 
of the things I am pointing up is that these are the things we would 
like to do with grants, that the whole field of aftercare has not been 
explored. 

We have had aftercare in the past given by officers without train- 
ing, and it has been a matter of reporting. We believe that through 
social service there has developed the skill in connection with elini- 
cal services that could take people in aftercare and really do some- 
thing that would be of benefit to the child and to the country. We 
would like to experiment, we would like to set up a small training 

school of something around 100 children—this would be quite ex- 
pel nsive—that would have everything that we know of and believe 
to be good for children, where they have the warmth and security 
and personal relationship. 

What the training school now gives them more than anything 
else is a sense of regularity in the lives that they lead. It gives many 
of them for the first time in their lives the opportunity to relate to 
good, decent, warm people, the men and women in the training 
school. 

Of course, the cottage masters are the lowest paid group. I don’t 
know what we can do about that, but they are the people that are 
more important to these children’ than anyone else. We get them 
in punishment—a very significant thing. Punishment in the fact 
that you are taking this kid away from his environment, you are 
segregating him away from it, and you are getting him in a crucial 
and turning point in his life which psychologically allows you to do 
something with him. 

Of course, it is a matter of semantics as to whether that is punish- 
ment or not. To the kid it is. In terms of rehabilitation it is a very 
valuable tool. 

We would love to be able somewhere to see an institution set up 
that would have everything that it should have. Beyond that we 
would like to be able on a eee to go into the courts of our State 
and say, particularly in rural areas, “Here, let us come in at a small 
expense to the county commissioners and put trained probation ofti- 
cers into your court who can help the juvenile courts in its work with 
children and do an experimentation on a project all through the en- 
tire State by setting up at various places in the State good “probation 
service with well trained people and with well trained clinical serv- 
ices to convince the county commissioners for a period of time, _and 
then turn it back to the county commissioners and to the court.’ 

We beliéve we could make better juvenile courts in that w ay. We 
believe that we could do a better job with children in terms of proba- 
tion, and undercut the institutions. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any comments, Judge Waxter, about 
whether the ordinary juvenile court in your State is carrying too heavy 
a load to do a good job? Or is that pretty well under control? This 
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I ask because we had the problem in a rather critical State, in the 
District of Columbia lately. I was interested to know whether this 
was something which was pretty widespread. In Philadelphia we 
have also had a problem of a heavy caseload per judge. 

Judge Waxrer. Senator, that is not a problem with us, the volume. 
What is a problem with us is that people are appointed to be circuit 

court judges in our county and they serve 1 or 2 days a week to be juve- 

nile court judge. Our problem is that they are trained as lawyers, 
and the whole matter of the juvenile court, Tadiile the law is essential 
in the core, the authority of the colurt is the core of the whole service. 
Nevertheless, the kind of training they have, you have to retrain peo- 
ple or they have to recondition themselves to look at the problems of 
children in a completely different way. 

Senator CLark. I am sure you are right about that. 

Judge Waxrer. It is a matter of training rather than because of the 
way the lawyers were trained in the past. Most of them don’t like the 
juvenile courtwork. They take it because it is a part of being a circuit 
court judge. They do it and they are interested in it, but not all of 
them really unde rstand what is going on, and they bri ing all kinds of 
concepts to the juvenile court. 

That is why probation is so terribly poor. That is why one of the 
great problems of America is the fact that, by and large, the proba- 
tion officers of the country are people who are untrained. They are 
likable people who relate well to children. Many of them are older 
people, retired schoolteachers or retired people that have done some- 
thing or other, and to get into that field, to show that they can be a 
dynamic field and have money to run projects to help courts have good 
probation staffs to assist them with children, would be a matter of 
tremendous value. 

Running it back farther, we would like to be able—and when I say 

“we” I mean any welfare department in any State in the Union—we 
would like to be able to see if we could not find other facilities for 
children other than the training schools. We would like to try experi- 
ments in how far we can go with foster care with children that are 
delinquent and have to be removed from their present status. We 
know that a good deal can be done with foster care. We know that 
a good deal has been done and that the training schools are getting 
more and more difficult children. 

Back behind that, we would like to see the schools experiment in the 
field of specialized education, that when kids come along in the fourth 
and fifth grades and begin to manifest problems, right there something 
could be done with the child and his family that would be much more 
effective than it is at present. 

Senator Clark. You mean now the public school ? 

Judge Waxrer. Yes; and Philadelphia has probably done as much 
or more with this than any State inthe Union. But Philadelphia is 
not representative of Pennsylvania, and it is much less representative 
of the country. 

We would like to take a small group, a sampling group of kids in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades and give them and their families 
good service at the time as an experiment with what can be done. 
Then you have the whole field of parent education. 
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We would like to go around—we have done this in most areas of the 
State—to organize the local communities to do something about them- 
selves, to organize childrens’ commissions or committees in each of the 
counties of our State to get the local group to do something about 
detention and the various methods that we have of detention. 

Today, every day, there are hundreds of children throughout the 
country that are held in courts, held by courts in the regular county 
jails. “We have that all throughout Maryland. 

Senator CLark. Do you not thay ea volunt: ary civic organization that 
attempts to organize civic groups something like our Pennsylvania 
Charities Association ? 

Judge Waxrrer. No; we donot. And that is only usual with the very 
large States. You have that only in States like Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois. I think there is one each in Indiana, Michigan, and 
California. Outside of these, there are no such organizations. 

We do have a public State commission on delinquency, as I said 
before, and we are trying to organize in each of the counties, but we do 
not have the staff to do it in the way in which we should. 

All I am thinking to do is to follow your suggestion, pointing out 
that there are many, many areas in this whole business about what we 
could do with children, what we have to do to find out whether what 
we are doing 

You see, we are spending millions and millions of dollars in our 
training schools without anybody really testing what is the best kind 
of program. 

Senator CLarKk. The essence of your testimony is that we need more 
research and planning, and the amount of money necessary to get it is 
very small indeed compared to the reorientation of the program which 
would result, which is highly desirable and which might even from 
a strictly fiscal point of view result in an economic measure. 

Judge Waxrer. We would be very glad, as one State, to send you a 
list of 10 or 12 projects that we would like to embark upon if money 
was available and if there was Federal leadership. 

Senator Crark. I think it would be very helpful. If you could 
put a dollar tag on each one, it would be even more helpful. 

Judge Waxrer. We would have to pull that out of the air, of course. 

Senator Crark. Yes. But on the other hand, at some point you 
would have to justify an application for it; so why not do the work 
now? 

Judge Waxrer. That is right. We will be very glad to do that. 

Senator Crark. And if it is at all possible to indicate what the re- 
sult would be if the study—I suppose that is asking too much. I 
was thinking it might well be that such experimental ] projects would 
not in the long run open the gate for millions and millions of addi- 
tional Federal appropriations, which will be what some people will 
fear. 

Judge Waxrer. You have not had that, really, with the child wel- 
fare grants that go back for years and years in the whole field of child 
welfare and include many of siaee things, and you are still only up 
to $12 million. 

Senator Ciark. That is true. The impact of the foot-in-the-door 
argument, though, is hard to estimate. 

Judge Waxrer. That is true, Senator, with every single appropria- 
tion the Federal Government makes in a new field. 
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This is a field that you know better than I—having been mayor of 
a city—that is a rising problem, You get a materialistic society in 
the way that we do and delinquency in “America is just like Boston 
baked beans. Other nations don’t have it. The nations of Western 
Kurope don’t have it like we do. 

Senator CrarKk. I don’t know nearly as well as you know, Judge, but 
I think I have some understanding of the problem, and I hope we are 
going to be able to get a start through the adoption of one or more of 
these bills. 

Judge Waxrer. Really all the Federal Government is being asked 
to do is, with a broad national problem, to exert some leadership and to 
let some experiments go on in California that New York and Illinois 
and Indiana can look at and we all can benefit from. We are spend- 
ing millions and millions of dollars in this field and we have tested it 
very little. We have a hazy idea that the thing to do is to take chil- 
dren out of jails and penitentiaries and have special institutions, and 
for 50 years or more we have had them, but we have never tested 
what we are really doing with those kids other than to splinter them 
off. 

With all the growth in modern psychiatry and our knowledge of 
people, we ought to be able to test what we are doing in some way. 

Senator CLark. Would you have a feeling that a ‘good deal of the 
money now being spent in this field is being wasted ? 

Judge Waxrer. Oh, yes; I think undoubtedly that is true. We are 
doing ‘something because we are in the mill and have to do it. We 
have all these kids coming along. But we don’t know that what we 
are doing is the right thing by these children. We don’t even know 
the number of recidivists in the country, we don’t know whether the 
problem has grown. We talk about the problem having grown. 
Maybe we are just aware of it and the police are picking up Kids at a 
different level of conduct because we have become larger and society 
has become more complex. 

Senator CLark. If we handled our highways on that basis we would 
be subject to a lot of criticism, wouldn’t we? 

Judge Waxrer. That is right. All the stories that cities like New 
York back in the seventies and the eighties and the delinquency that 
went on then, it must have been far worse than anything we have 
now. When you get the kind of pressure that we get on children 
going along, it is something that is basic to our whole society. 

Senator Crark. We do not realize the extent of the problem until 
somebody takes the blanket of secrecy off of it. 

Judge Waxrer. That is right. And of course the real McCoy in the 
problem is what you do about family living. If you get two people 
that are fairly decently related to each other and each of them is 
getting something out of his own life that is satisfying to him, their 
children by and large—there are always exceptions—are not problems 
in terms of delinquency because they get a setting that is healthy. 

What do you do to shore up a family living “that kind of life? 
What do you do in the whole field of adult educ ation? What do you 
do in the whole matter of standards of American values? 

Senator Crark. That is the real problem. 

Judge Waxter. Sure. 

I read in an article the other day that in one of the prep schools 
in New England they asked the sixth form of the upper school what 
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they wanted in life, and practically all of them said they wanted to 
go out and make a lot of money. 

That seems like a simple sort of thing, but it poses tremendous 
problems for civilizations coming along. 

One day I heard Mr. Einstein make a speech. I will always re- 
member this. He said as long as he lived at Princeton he could never 
understand when he saw a lot of kids running down the road why it 
made any difference who came in first. 

What he was really talking about is something that is inherent in 
American civilization. 

I do not know anything that we can do about that. What we get 
is an impact of that and the whole matter of integration. To be a 
Negro and to grow up and find out you are “nigger” when you get 
to be about 10 or 11 years of age is devastating to ¢ children. 

So you have all these ¢ -ollateral problems involved. 

Senator CLark. Judge, this is fascinating to me, but I am not sure 
it is getting us ahead with the bills. Do vou have anything else you 
want to tell us? 

Judge Waxrer. No, I have not, Senator. 

You have been very kind to me, and I will a the liberty of send- 
ing you 8 or 10 projects, if you want. them. I don’t want to do a lot 
of work unless it is going to be useful to you. 

Senator Ciark. I very much want them, and I am sure the staff 
and other members of the subcommittee do, too. 

Mr. McClure, when it arrives, will you see it is placed in the record 
and circulated among the members of the committee # 

Mr. McCiure. Yes, Senator. (See p. 594.) 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Judge. It has been most 
helpful. 

The American Public Welfare Association has submitted a pam- 
phlet entitled “Public Welfare Services and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
which is a policy statement, and I will ask to have that printed in 
the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


A policy statement of the American Public Welfare Association, devel- 
oped by its National Council of State Directors of Programs for 
Children and Youth and adopted by its board of directors on December 
16, 1958 

EDITORIAL NOTE 


The statement presented here is an official policy position of the American 
Public Welfare Association. Its purpose is to identify the important factors 
of public welfare responsibility in the prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency, and to call attention to the urgent need for positive and dynamic leader- 
ship in attaining these objectives. 

The statement was drafted by National Council of State Directors of Pro- 
grams for Children and Youth, which is an organization established under the 
bylaws of the association. There was also close collaboration with the American 
Public Welfare Association Committee on Services to Children, which is widely 
representative of the total public child welfare field at various administrative 
and professional levels and specialties. It bears the endorsement of both of 
these bodies. 

Helpful comments and suggestions were also offered by other national or- 
ganizations having a special concern with juvenile delinquency. 
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While the focus of the statement is on the functions of the State department 
of public welfare in relation to juvenile delinquency services, the implications 
will be of significance for all who have an interest in dealing constructively 
with this difficult social problem. 


STATE PusBLIc WELFARE DEPARTMENT RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEADERSHIP IN 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 


Juvenile delinquency constitutes a major and growing hazard to the well- 
being of a great many of the Nation's children and youth. Although statistical 
reports are not exact, the evidence of a serious increase in delinquency is so 
overwhelming that it cannot be minimized or ignored. 

The American Public Welfare Association has long acknowledged and now 
reaffirms public welfare’s responsibility in the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. In 1954 this position was set forth in a policy statement 
which concluded : 

“While courts and law enforcement agencies Carry a primary responsibility 
for dealing with delinquents in conflict with the law, the broader duty of pre- 
vention and treatment rests with the total community and is shared by public 
and voluntary welfare agencies, schools, churches, courts, law enforcement 
authorities, recreational agencies, and individual citizens. The American Public 
Welfare Association acknowledges and reaffirms the obligation of public welfare 
agencies to discharge their part of this task competently and effectively and to 
exercise constructive leadership toward the further improvement of public wel- 
fare services in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency.” * 

While juvenile delinquency most directly affects the local community, it is 
also a problem of State and National proportions. Each level of government 
must accordingly contribute to the general effort to deal with the problem. 

The association has for several years recommended, as one of its Federal 
legislative objectives, that “Federal financial assistance should be made avail- 
able to the States in programs for the treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
including research and the training of personnel.” ? 

On the local level the giving of services, upon request of the court, to children 
who have come into conflict with the law was stated as an integral part of 
the public child welfare worker's job in a statement approved by the association’s 
board of directors in June 1954.° 

Because of the urgency of the problem, the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion directs this present statement, which amplifies its earlier positions, to State 
welfare departments and calls upon them to provide the leadership which is 
so greatly needed. No State today is equipped to deal adequately with the 
situation and it is apparent throughout the country that efforts to cope with 
it are falling far short of their goal. 

State government should place responsibility in a single State agency which 
it can hold responsible for planning, for facilitating coordination, and for seeing 
that needed services are made available either under its own or other auspices. 
The State welfare department is most advantageously situated to accept this 
responsibility... In carrying out this assignment it is essential that the depart- 
ment work cooperatively with other organizations and agencies having appro- 
priate functions in the field and that it contribute in every possible way to the 
strengthening of their programs. This is especially true in relation to juvenile 
courts, which have a major and essential responsibility in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES NEEDED 


While delinquency, in its technical sense, is a judicially determined status 
resulting from conflict with the law, so-called delinquent behavior is usually 


1“The Public Welfare Responsibility in the Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile De- 
linquenecy: A Statement of Policy.”’ Adopted by the board of directors of the American 
Public Welfare Association, June 4, 1954, and published in Public Welfare, July 1954. 

*“American Public Welfare Association Federal Legislative Objectives for 1958,’’ Objec- 
tive No. 7." This had also been formally adopted as an association objective in earlier 
years. 

’“The Child Welfare Worker Job in the Public Welfare Ageney,” approved by the board 
of directors of the American Public Welfare Association, June 4, 1954. 

*“Essentials of Public Child Welfare Services.’” Approved by the board of directors 
of the American Public Welfare Association on July 9, 1955. 
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symptomatic of deprivations and disturbances affecting the total life situation 
of the individual. The prevention and treatment of delinquency, therefore, re- 
quire a broad range of facilities and services that are designed to deal with all of 
the factors that affect the well-being of children and youth. 

Because a judicial finding is often made only after an individual is far ad- 
vanced in delinquency, these facilities and services must be brought to bear at 
the earliest indication of maladjustment and upon those aspects of a child’s 
life which may produce maladjustment. The community which expects to deal 
constructively with the problem of delinquency must consider what steps it can 
take to strengthen family life, to encourage wholesome community living, to 
bring about successful teaching and training of children, and especially to 
strengthen those helping services concerned with the social well-being of 
individuals. 

This means that in an attack on delinquency the whole community must be 
involved. The individual plays a part in his day-to-day contact with others and 
through the community programs he supports. Important roles are played by 
institutions in the fields of religion, education, recreation, employment and 
health, both through their basic services to all and their work with individual 
children. In the forefront in this effort is the battery of services which deal 
with individual problems: the police, the courts, and the extensive system of 
social services which work directly with children and their families in providing 
individual casework services and in assuring a basic income. 

The State welfare department is the agency of State government in a strategic 
position to provide leadership within the State and to give the overall unified 
administrative direction so essential to a fully effective program. 

This is true for many reasons, some of the most compelling of which are the 
following: 

The prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency require a wide range of 
services which in most respects are concerned with the same problems that are 
dealt with by public welfare agencies in all of their areas of responsibility. These 
include economic dependency, family breakdown, desertion and abandonment, 
domestic discord, parental neglect and abuse, behavior problems and emotional 
disturbances. 

Public welfare has an existing structure in every locality in the Nation. 

Public welfare agencies are already in touch with a large segment of the popu- 
lation that is highly exposed to conditions which lead to juvenile delinquency. 

State welfare departments are already deeply involved in community organiza- 
tion for developing needed services for families and children. 

If the State welfare department does not accept responsibility for juvenile 
delinquency services, separate and possibly duplicating programs will be estab- 
lished to deal with parts of the problem. This would add greatly to the difficul- 
ties of developing adequate services and of maintaining coordination. The 
problems of children and youth are so closely interrelated that they can be most 
effectively dealt with through a comprehensive rather than a fragmented ap- 
proach. To set up duplicate services to deal with different groups of children 
(or the same children in different settings) whose problems require essentially 
similar treatment is neither administratively practicable nor an effective utiliza- 
tion of professional and administrative personnel, of which there is a critical 
shortage under any circumstances. 


ROLE OF THE STATE AGENCY 


If major progress is to he made in an attack on this problem, there must in 
each State be a greater degree of central planning, direction, and leadership. The 
State agency must: 

Identify the needs and develop specific plans for meeting them. 

Give vigorous, aggressive leadership in seeing that the plans are carried out. 

The State agency has both planning and operating responsibilities with differ- 
ing relationships to different aspects of the task. It must funetion in the 
following areas: 


Administration, supervision, and consultation 


Among the services which the agency should administer. supervise or directly 
reinforce through consultation, standard setting and licensing (depending on the 
particular State’s structure), are the following: 
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Social services and financial assistance relating to the maintenance or develop- 
ment of whosesome family living, including: 

Casework services to children and their parents in situations of neglect, 
mistreatment and family maladjustment or inadequacy. 

Foster care services in families and institutions, including adoptions. 

Services which support family living, such as day care and homemaker 
programs. 

Financial assistance to families and children in need. 

Casework services to assist courts in securing the social, medical, or psycho- 
logical information needed to deal wisely with the problem of a particular child 
and his family. Professional and technical consultation should also be available 
to the courts. 

Some of the most difficult and important decisions made in working with 
individuals both in prevention and treatment of delinquency are those made by 
the courts. The State agency should be in a position to be helpful to the courts 
in assuring the availability of services necessary to their function. Specifically, 
it must support the courts in their efforts to obtain probation staffs that are 
adequate in both numbers and in professional! competence. This may mean 
giving leadership or extending financial support, or in some instances it may 
mean actually providing probation services. 

Institutional treatment and other specialized services.—The agency must insure 
that a wide range of specialized services under both private and public auspices 
are available to meet individual needs and that they operate as part of a coor- 
dinated total community program of high standard. These should include 
training schools, various other types of institutional treatment facilities, and 
clinical services for the diagnosis and treatment of emotional disorders. 

After-care services for all children leaving institution. 

Consultation to law enforcement agencies.—Law enforcement officers touch 
the lives of many dependent, neglected and predelinquent children and most 
delinquent youth. Any statewide approach to delinquency must include activities 
to assist local and State government in developing police services that are com- 
petent in the special skills and abilities required for dealing with children and 
youth and for protecting them from harm and corruption. 

Detention—The State agency must assure that adequate temporary care 
facilities with security are available for all children and youth who require 
this kind of care. Such facilities should be maintained by local government, 
or, if necessary, by the State agency itself. 

Shelter care——The State agency must provide or assure provision of adequate 
temporary care facilities for all children and youth who require this kind 
of care. 

Fact-gathering and research—The State agency should compile basic infor- 
mation relating to the extent and nature of problems and of services which 
are provided. As a minimum the agency should engage in such research as is 
necessary to plan and carry out its own operating assignment. 

Coordination and community organization 

The agency must point the direction of movement and encourage a united 
approach in respect to philosophy, methods, and goals of the many organiza- 
tions having a role to play. 

This requires a statewide structure for broad citizen involvement in plan- 
ning, decision-making, and coordination of programs. This structure should 
provide for the full participation and support of court services and all ad- 
ministrative and planning agencies in the field of social welfare as well as of 
those organizations representing such other essential fields as religion, educa- 
tion, recreation, employment and health. The agency should, where indicated, 
provide staff services for such coordinating efforts. 

Community organization leadership should include assistance and consulta- 
tion to local communities in their efforts in community planning and action. 
Social action 

The agency must promote public interest and understanding by providing in- 
formation and leadership. It must encourage active citizen participation in 
working toward the objectives of wholesome community living and adequate 
services. 
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Training 

Since the quality of services is dependent upon the competence of personnel, 
the agency should assure training opportunities to all persons working in this 
field to improve professional skills and to maintain familiarity with current de- 
velopments in knowledge and practice. 


oe 


ESSENTIALS OF EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 


In order to carry out its responsibility in relation to juvenile delinquency, 
the State welfare department must accept its leadership role and carry it out 
with courage and conviction. This program must receive equal emphasis with 
other programs of the department. 

Effective administration requires: 

A sound statutory base and sufficient appropriations. 

An adininistrative structure within the department which will insure maxi- 
mum unification of services to children and youth. The services which the 
department operates or supervises should be of the highest level of quality 
and coverage. 

A readiness on the part of every unit or division of the department to accom- 
modate, facilitate, and strengthen the total program of the department. 

Carefully formulated objectives in sound policies and procedures. 

Recognition by the department that it is conducting a program of profes- 
sional services and that, therefore, it must be responsible for the development 
of professional skills and for the best possible utilization of professional com- 
petence. Special eniphasis on staff development programs and opportunities for 
professional training with educational grants or stipends are essential. Staff 
who are qualified and temperamentally suited to work with adolescents must be 
attracted to the program and retained. Good working conditions and adequate 
salaries are imperative. 

A readiness to experiment with various methods and to demonstrate new 
types of services. 

Sooperation and coordination with other agencies having common or related 
objectives. Specifically; in States where specialized correction or other youth- 
serving agencies or authorities have already been created and are dealing effec- 
tively with parts of the total problem, the public welfare department should 
not duplicate such services but should work with them in full cooperation. 

Recognition that certain aspects of delinquency services are necessarily 
specialized and a clear emphasis upon the organizational requirements for 
maintaining the identity of these services within the department. 


CONCLUSION 


The alarming increase in the incidence and severity of juvenile delinquency 
has raised a sharp challenge to State departments of public welfare to im- 
prove the adequacy and coverage of their services to children and youth. The 
challenge demands that bold and imaginative measures be taken immediatel) 
to bring these services to a significant higher level of effectiveness than that 
which characterizes most current programs. 

The field of public welfare, under the leadership of the State departments, 
must move now with vigor and determination. 


Senator CiarK. Our next witness will be Mr. Clifford Campbell, 
deputy commissioner of the Department of City Planning of the City 
of Chicago, representing also, I believe, Mr. Campbell, the American 
Municipal Association. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD J. CAMPBELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
DEPARTMENT OF CITY PLANNING, AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSO- 
CIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Campsetu. Yes, Senator Clark. 

Senator Ciark. He is accompanied by Mr. John R. Kerstetter, 
associate director of the American Municipal Association. 

Gentlemen, we are very happy to have you both here. 
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I know, Mr. Campbell, of the hard work you and Mayor Daley in 
Chicago are doing in this field. You must have a very deep and wide 
experience, and I am sure it will be helpful to us. — 

I will ask that your prepared statement be printed in the record at 
this point, and, in view of the number of witnesses we have and the 
relatively short time, will ask you if you will just hit the highlights 
on it extemporaneously instead of reading it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





















STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD J. CAMPBELL, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN R. KERSTETTER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


I am Clifford J. Campbell, deputy commissioner of the Department of City 
Planning for the city of Chicago. I am here today primarily in another capac- 
ity—as a member of the official Commission on Youth Welfare of the City of 
Chicago recently created by municipal ordinance. I speak as an individual, 
however, rather than as a specifically designated spokesman of that body. 

I do speak, however, as a specifically designated representative of the mayor 
of the city of Chicago, the Honorable Richard J. Daley. Mayor Daley is per- 
sonhally and keenly interested in the subject your subcommittee is now consider- 
ing, and he has given great personal impetus to our study and action program 
in Chicago to which I shall shortly refer. Had it been possible for him to 
rearrange his schedule, I am sure Mayor Daley would have liked to be here 
today himself. As it is, I am here at his express direction and with his complete 
approbation. 

From a background as architect, planner, and educator, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with juvenile delinquency and allied problems of 
youth both in broad scale and highly individualized perspective. The former is 
represented by service as a member of the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission on Human Relations of the city of Chicago. I have 
also met these problems at close range as director of Dunbar Vocationai High 
School in Chicago for 14 years, and in scouting, being presently a member of the 
executive board of the Chicago Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

In addition to speaking from personal convictions and in behalf of the city of 
Chicago, I am also privileged to present the viewpoint of the American Municipal 
Association. Through its constituent State leagues of municipalities, the Ameri 
can Municipal Association officially represents some 13,000 cities, towns boroughs, 
and villages—large and small—located in all of our 49 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Within these municipalities reside 80 to 90 percent 
of the urban population of this Nation. 

While we appear here today at your kind request, we feel that your invitation 
is perhaps in recognition of the continuing informed interest the American Mu- 
nicipal Association has had in this subject matter for many years. We first in- 
corporated into our national municipal policy a statement in relation to juvenile 
delinquency in 1955, to which statement I shall shortly refer. 

More recently the association has conducted its own thorough municipal-level 
study of the problem, publishing its report on “How Cities Control Juvenile 
Delinquency” in July 1958. This study was, incidentally, the outgrowth of in- 
terest in the municipal picture expressed by the staff of Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency to AMA staff some time previously. Copies 
of the report were made available to your body upon publication, but a few are 
available here for any Senator particularly interested in it. From the introduc- 
tion of the report I would like to quote briefly : 

“The rapidly increasing incidence of juvenile crime throughout America is 
a matter of earnest concern to the men and women vested with the leadership of 
the cities of the Nation—whether as mayors, members of councils, chief adminis- 
trative officers, or as officials or employees of police departments, welfare agen- 
cies, courts or other units particularly concerned. No less importantly, the men 
and women who constitute our municipal leadership are also gravely concerned 
With the problem in their individual capacities as parents, citizens, civic leaders. 

“The municipal leaders of America are wholly sympathetic to the viewpoint 
of one authority that ‘America’s No. 1 resource is its young people.” * * * Mu- 
nicipal leaders believe with him that ‘The future of the United States and, indeed, 
the entire free world is being fashioned in the development and upbringing of 
our younger generation * * *’ 
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“The municipal concern with juvenile delinquency arises out of locally observed 
trends toward an increase in criminal offenses, and an increasing gravity of ju- 
venile offenses. In many of their cities they note youthful crime rates generally, 
and continually, rising as the years pass.” 

I have said that the American Municipal Association in 1955 first adopted an 
expression of ‘National Municipal Policy” on juvenile delinquency. Its original 
adoption, and its annual reexamination and reaffirmation since then, has occurred 
at annual conventions of the association under deliberative and representative 
procedures laid down in its constitution. These procedures are well known to 
the chairman, a former vice president of the organization. They include provi- 
sions for accrediting voting delegates of all member leagues and cities and for 
the recording of votes on divided issues. In this case, however, adoption and all 
reaffirmations have been unanimous. 

Very succinctly, the policy statement provides that: 

“The American Municipal Association supports Federal legislation in the 
field of juvenile delinquency which will provide— 

“(a) For the establishment of a national advisory committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President ; 

“(b) Grants in aid to State and local governments which adopt sound 
programs to combat juvenile delinquency ; 

“(c) Grants to States and nonprofit educational institutions to train per- 
sonnel in the field of juvenile delinquency ; 

“(d) Assistance in financing pilot projects to test the effectiveness of 
specific methods to reduce juvenile delinquency.” 

We would like to focus attention on the last of these points, which we believe 
to be of paramount importance, and greatest promise, in the present situation. 
Specifically we support, and urge enactment of, Senate bill 694, the Hill-Clark 
measure for assistance and encouragement for pilot projects to test and evaluate 
the effectiveness of specific methods and techniques for the reduction of juvenile 
delinquency. We support this measure as a well-thought-out first step of Federal 
encouragement that is simple, flexible and does not call for large expenditures 
of money or complicated administrative procedures. 

In the AMA report we find abundant evidence that the municipal and local 
government leadership of America—facing these problems in its own backyard— 
is neither stupid nor stupefied. We find demonstrated, over and over again, the 
courage, the determination and the energy to attempt to cope with these prob- 
lems. Most importantly, we find evidence of ingenuity and inspiration in devel- 
oping new approaches and techniques. These occur in widely separated locali- 
ties; some never “get off the ground” but many achieve a measure of success and 
appear to merit emulation elsewhere. Some are isolated techniques, or possibly 
“gimmicks,” while others represent wholesale communitywide mobilization of 
resources. Instances are scattered throughout the AMA report. To mention 
but a very few examples: Youth Anonymous in Detroit; the Youth Services 
Committee in Philadelphia; the recreational “clinics” in New Orleans; Big 
Brothers and the Bicycle Court in Berkeley, Calif.; the Child Guidance Clinic in 
Colorado Springs; the Juvenile Conference Committee in East Orange, N.J.; the 
Town Meeting on Juvenile Delinquency in San Francisco; a unique city-school 
relationship in Wilmington, Del. This brief list may seem rather long, but I 
assure you that it merely skims the surface. How many other meritorious inno- 
vations of promise struggle, flourish, or die, actually unknown to even those 
“expert” in the field? 

We believe there are untapped resources of ingenuity deserving encouragement, 
as do many already-pioneered innovations. We believe they merit not only 
encouragement, but close examination, careful testing and evaluation, from which 
process we may confidently expect emergence of fruitful results deserving of 
dissemination and emulation. 

Thus we believe the Federal Government can, by such a step as Senate bill 694 
contemplates, help add to the arsenal of all cities and local communities tried and 
tested weapons for the war against juvenile crime, which is, even more impor- 
tantly, a battle for salvation of the souls and minds and bodies of our young 
people, our most priceless national resource. 

Those of you acquainted with what has been, and is, going on in Chicago may 
be beginning to wonder about the becoming modesty which has seemed to afflict 
me. I assure you that I am instantly recovering from that virus because I do 
want to take one further moment to outline our earnest study of the immediate 
past and our optimistic hopes for the future. At the same time, I would like to 
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indicate why the city of Chicago—not only our second city, but the core of our 
second metropolis—urges your favorable consideration and action. 

In Chicago we have the Commission on Youth Welfare, an agency created by 
our city council and incorporated into the municipal code on September 25, 1959. 

Now, while the commission represents the youngest of a number of municipal 
governmental organizations in Chicago, its historical development and planning 
stage are traced back as early as spring of 1954. 

Then a representative body of the City Club of Chicago began to work for the 
establishment of a Mayor’s Advisory Committee on Youth Welfare. Shortly 
after the election of Richard J. Daley as mayor in 1955, such a committee, under 
his leadership, was developed. This group, consisting of 115 representatives of 
lay and professional leaders of the Chicago community, was charged to study and 
analyze the contributing factors of youth welfare problems in Chicago and to 
recommend to the mayor a program, with active municipal participation, 
designed to aid in the alleviation of such problems. 

Following a 2-year period of intensive study and examination, and working as 
10 separate units, each of which studied a specific area of the problem, the 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee on Youth Welfare produced a set of working papers 
on the family, health services, the vulnerable child, the school, church, recrea- 
tion, community organization, law enforcement, courts, and correctional institu- 
tions. 

These working papers had now to be exposed to the total Chicago community 
for identification and analysis of basic youth welfare problems in our city. 

Such an opportunity and testing ground for validation was made available to 
the Chicago citizenry on November 7, 1957, in a program called the Community 
Mobilization For Youth. Under joint auspices of the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Youth Welfare and the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
this program brought together over 600 lay and professional persons represent- 
ing practically every aspect of youth welfare work in the city of Chicago. It 
included representatives from every public and voluntary welfare agency. In 
essence, this program proved to be the largest single contributing factor to the 
development of the Commission on Youth Welfare. 

In addition to this citywide mobilization for youth program, Chicago, by the 
close of 1957, had experienced three other outstanding and successful projects, 
each of which attempted to cope with you welfare needs on local community 
levels. These projects, each of 3-year duration, and all under auspices of volun- 
tary social welfare organizations, gave added impetus for the creation of the 
municipal Commission on Youth Welfare. 

Briefly, these programs were the Hyde Park youth project, the Englewood 
project, under the auspices of the Juvenile Protective Association, and the hard- 
to-reach youth project—a program involving 11 youth-serving organizations in 
Chicago and coordinated by the staff of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago. 

The culmination of the Community Mobilization For Youth program was 
reached with the publication of a report to Mayor Richard J. Daley, compiled 
by the Mayor’s Advisory Committee on Youth Welfare and submitted to him 
in August 1958. This document, representing the combined efforts of over 100 
persons, on the one hand crystallizes and pinpoints the major problems and 
needs of Chicago’s young people, and on the other makes specific recommenda- 
tions for programs and means for overcoming these problems. 

We can state with assurance that the program outlined by the advisory com- 
mittee not only is sound but sincerely represents the consensus of the community. 
The committee is convinced that it has attained the goal of developing a prac- 
tical and feasible program. Moreover, we have established the factors that 
must have priority call upon the community’s resources. 


COMMISSION ON YOUTH WELFARE CREATED 


The policymaking body of this municipal agency is a commission of 19 indi- 
viduals, all of whom are appointed by the mayor with one of this number desig- 
nated as chairman. In composition, this group is made up of experienced top- 
caliber persons in their respective fields and professions. It includes repre- 
sentation from the following areas of our community life: Business, industry, 
education, social work, religion, and civic personalities of our community. 

In addition, a Mayor’s Advisory Committee to the Commission has been recre- 
ated with a current membership of 147 persons. This large group has been 
broken down into nine subcommittees and is looked upon as the work-study crew 
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in the organizational structure, the “watch dogs” if you will, for the Commission. 

Of prime significance in this advisory group is the provision of direct citizen 
involvement which is responsible for pinpointing ‘both the problems of youth 
welfare to be considered by the Commission and the programs ta be implemented 
by the Commission staff. 

The keystone of the program of the Commission on Youth Welfare represents 
an intensive coordination and implementation of youth welfare services in the 
communities and neighborhoods of Chicago which will bring both new facilities 
and services and existing services and organizations into a comprehensive and 
interrelated pattern of operation. 

As has been noted earlier, the ordinance creating the commission on youth 
welfare was adopted by city council on September 25, 1959. Of special signifi- 
cance in this document are two items: 

The commission will “cooperate with the mayor, the city council, city 
departments, agencies, and officials in carrying out a comprehensive pro- 
gram of youth welfare involving all public and voluntary agencies engaged 
in providing services and facilities to the youth of Chicago.” 

and 

“The services of all city departments and agencies shall be made available 
to the commission on request, and information in the hands of any depart- 
ment or agency shall be furnished to said commission on request * * *.” 

The philosophy underpinning the creation of the commission and, which in 
essence supports the program to be developed, has its foundation rooted in three 
interrelated parts, coordinated in their operations and applied as needed in each 
local community operation : 

1. Better coordination of existing services : 

2. Neighborhood based programs in which local citizen participation is a 
significant element; and 

3. The creation of new services and facilities without which existing 
services cannot function with full effectiveness. 

The functional organization of the commission, briefly, encompasses four 
major phases of operation: An intensive field services division, a citywide 
services division, a research section, and a section on public information and 
education. An integral part of the functional organization is the nonbudgeted 
liaison section to be comprised of representatives of citywide public and volun- 
tary organizations which in whole or in part relate their operation to the welfare 
of youth in Chicago. 

The program for the commission, as it was initially envisioned, and as it has 
been subsequently planned, is not designed to duplicate or supplant, or to com- 
pete or interfere with any existing community organization or resource. One 
of the values of this service will be gaged in terms of the effectiveness with 
which we will be able to function within existing community organization struc- 
tures, helping them to grow and stabilize and bringing to them the skills and 
resources in youth welfare work so desperately needed. 

In the system of services planned, it is the proposed application, not the 
theory, that is new. Most of the elements within it, the professional skills and 
community organization techniques have been tried and tested in recent years 
to sufficient degree to demonstrate their effectiveness. 

The continuing leadership of Mayor Richard J. Daley has made possible a 
municipal commission on youth welfare, thus adding significantly to the system 
of youth services in Chicago. We of Chicago know that the establishing of 
this commission does not make less necessary the existing programs of the 
public or private agencies now serving our citizens. The key to the commission’s 
success will be found in its ability to fill serious voids in the community’s serv- 
ice pattern and facilities. It is our hope that the work of the commission will 
provide a foundation for establishing a new relationship of existing services 
to each other, to the community, and to the youngsters we serve. 

However, Mayor Richard J. Daley constantly reminds us that the family) 
furnishes the key to the solution of the problem. He points out that “there is 
no governmenfal agency or social agency that can take the place of the family 
in developing character.” “It is the people’s desire,” he states, “to make a better 
life for their children and their children’s children, that is the eternal spirit 
of Chicago.” 

With such a spirit, we cannot fail. 
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In specific relation to the bills before you today, the city of Chicago, as repre- 
sented by Mayor Daley and myself, join in the viewpoint of the American 
Municipal Association in specifically supporting Senate bill 694 and urging its 
enactment. We believe in this type of approach because it is direct, simple, and 
flexible. It does not involve complicated administrative procedures. It will 
develop a body of imaginative, yet tested, knowledge in the field which will, 
through the offices of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, be 
widely disseminated. We can derive great benefit from this new resource, and 
we believe we can also make a useful contribution to it. 

Mr. CameseLt. From a background as architect, planner, and edu- 

cator, | have had an opportunity to become acquainted with juvenile 

delinquency and allied problems of youth both in broad scale and 
highly individualized perspective. The former is represented by 
service as a member of the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission on Human Relations of the City of Chicago. 
I have also met these problems at close range as director of Dunbat 
Vocational High School in Chicago for 14 years, and in scouting, 
being presently a member of the executive board of the Chic: ago 
Council, Boy Scouts of America 

Senator CLrarkK. Mr. Campbell, what is the extent of the jurisdic- 
tion of the human relations commission in Chicago ? 

Mr. Camppe.l. The Human Relations Commission of the City of 
Chicago, Senator, is a department of city government charged with 
the 1 responsibility of creating desirable community relationships in 
order that all people, irrespective of race, color, creed, or religious 
differences, can live together. 

Senator CLarK. Does this deal across the board, or is it largely 
confined to employment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, Senator. It deals across the board. The com- 
mission has a long-range program as well as being geared to take care 
of immediate and pressing problems. 

Senator CLark. Do you have discrimination in housing ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

This commission has, and, as you know, we will have an open 
hearing next week in Chicago on housing 

1 would like to point out that the American Municipal Association 
has for some time been concerned about this entire problem. 

As you know, the American Municipal Association is interested in 
some 13.000 cities, towns, villages, and boroughs and small localities 
in all of our 49 States—I guess we should add the 50th State now— 
and within these confines 80 to 90 percent of the urban population 
of our Nation resides. 

The AMA said in a 1958 report entitled “How Cities Control Juve- 
nile Delinquency”: 

The rapidly increasing incidence of juvenile crime throughout America is a 
inatter of earnest concern to the men and women vested with the leadership of 
the cities of the Nation whether as mayors, members of councils, chief adminis- 
trative officers or as officials or employees of police departments, welfare agencies, 
courts or other units particularly concerned. No less importantly, the men and 
women who constitute our municipal leadership are also gravely concerned with 
the problem in their individual capacities as parents, citizens, civic leaders . 

The municipal leaders of America are wholly sympathetic to the viewpoint of 
ohne authority that “America’s number one resource is its young people.” * * * 
Municipal leaders believe with him that “The future of the United States and, 


indeed, the entire free world is being fashioned in the development and upbring- 
ing of our younger generation * * *.” 
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The municipal concern with juvenile delinquency arises out of locally ob- 
served trends toward an increase in criminal offenses, and an increasing gravity 
of juvenile offenses. In many of their cities they note youthful crime rates 
generally, and continually, rising as the years pass. 

Senator Crark. I suggest, Mr. Campbell, you now give us the 
recommendations of the association. 

Mr. Campseii. The association points out in very succinct terms 
the following. 

First, it supports Federal legislation in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency which will provide: 

(a) For the establishment of a national advisory committee to be 
appointed by the President ; 

(6) Grants in aid to State and local governments which adopt 
sound programs to combat juvenile delinquency ; 

(c) Grants to States and nonprofit educational institutions to train 
personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency ; 

(d) Assistance in financing pilot projects to test the effectiveness 
of specific methods to reduce juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Crark. What is the view of the association with respect 
to whether Federal money should be channeled through State agen- 
cies or should be distributed perhaps in part to State agencies ‘and 
the balance directly to munic ipalities or to civie educational groups? 

Mr. Kerstrerrer. I would say, Senator, it is our view as a result of 
the experience we have had with other programs of this sort that we 
have a definite preference for direct contact rather than by the chan- 
neling through the States. 

Senator CLark. Would it be your view that channeling it through 
the States might in many instances result either in a delay in the 
effectiveness of the program or perhaps in not getting the right 
projects and the money into the right hands? 

Mr. Kersterrer. To me it seems more significant that we may not 
have on the State level an awareness of the problem that is so crucial 
in our metropolitan, urban centers. You find that in civil defense, 
for example. 

Senator CiarKk. This would be true also with respect to qualified 
personnel to administer a grant, would it not ? 

Mr. Kersrerrer. I think so. 

Mr. Campseiy. I would like to add to that, Senator, by saying 
that I have discussed this matter with Mayor Daley, and that is 
why the city of Chicago is prepared to support Senate bill 694, be- 
cause it lodges responsibility for the administration of the act in the 
Department of Health, Education, and W elfare, and the bill makes 
possible dealing directly with public agencies rather than creating 
a State agency for this. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Campbell, I had an opportunity to look 
quickly at your statement here. I believe it is very well prepared, 
and it is in the record. I think, having stated the point of view of the 
AMA and the specific program, you do not need to read any more from 
the statement. But I would like to give you the opportunity to make 
any individual comments you desire to make. 

I do not want to cut you off. It is just that we have a number of 
other witnesses and not too much time. 

Mr. Campsetu. I understand, Senator. 
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I would like to say briefly that the city of Chicago, under the direc- 
tion and guidance of the mayor, has been interested in this problem for 
several years and, as our statement indicates, has prepared a program 
to meet it. 

We have a very modest budget this year of some $250,000, and our 
new 19-member commission was created by the mayor through action 
of the city council. 

Senator CuarKk. Is that a commission on juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Campse.i. It is a commission on juvenile welfare. We are 
concerned about the positive approach, the prevention aspect as well 
as the question of taking care of young people who have gotten into 
difficulty. 

Senator Cuark. Is this a citizens’ committee which serves without 
pay ¢ 

Mr. CampsBe.u. This is a citizens’ committee that serves without pay. 
It has a professional staff, also an advisory commission. It consists 
of some 145 members. They are people from across the community 
who are close to the work of individual communities, and they have 
been divided into nine subcommittees: a committee on law enforce- 
ment, one one courts and correctional institutions, one on youth em- 
ployment problems, one on church and youth, another on schools, 
another on recreation and leisure time activities, another on com- 
munity organization, another on family and family services, and, the 
last one, on physical and mental health. 

I think that just this organization tends to indicate the important 
needs which the commission feels are in the picture. We think that 
there will be a body of research problems growing out of the activi- 
ties of the advisory committee and referred up to the 19-member 
commission for action. 

We also feel that some of the pressing problems that we have would 
cut across some of these areas. We think there is a tremendous need 
for study and development of techniques and methods to provide 
indigenous leadership for each community. There are many com- 
munities where there are voids in the services that can be rendered. 
We have a tremendous shift of population, so that it is our hope that 
this will be one of the areas that would come in for pilot program 
attention. 

Then there is another aspect which I think is important which has 
to do with the mobility of our population and the problems created as 
a result. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have in Chicago what we have in Phila- 
delphia, which is a rather heavy inmigration of people from other 
communities ? 

Mr. Campse.i. Yes, we do. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have any evidence as to whether juvenile 
delinquency is growing in Chicago or decreasing ? 

Mr. CampseEtt. I think it is growing. 

Senator Ciark. That is the nationwide picture. 

Mr. Camrsety. Yes; that is the nationwide pattern or trend. 

Senator CiarK. And you think it also apples to Chicago? 

Mr. Campse.L. I do. 

> a. we are concerned about television as an educator, question 
mark. 
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I think this has a tremendous impact, but its dimensions are not 
known. 

Senator CLark. How right you are. 

Mr. Camrseitn. 1 will also mention the question of the impact of 
high school dropouts on the delinquency question. Then the matter 
of selective service as it relates to Juvenile delinquency. 

We find that many young people upon graduation from high school 
expect to be inducted into the armed services, and they lack stability 
because they are in a period of question. In many instances this 
triggers them and they get into difficulty. So we think this is an area 
of vital concern. 

Also we come to the question of what really are the true dimensions 
of the problem. What impact has social change in our large urban 
centers. What impact for example, does the breakdown of family life 
have on education because both parents are called upon to earn a liv- 
ing to support the family and, therefore, are not in their homes to give 
the guidance and parental care which is necessary / 

Spiritual needs, moral values and other aspects of the problem, it 
seems to us, all call for serious consideration. 

The role of the courts, the police, social agencies, all of these have an 
impact, and none of us has the answer. We do have basically in 
Chicago a program whie h we think will enable us to get into the core 
of the« community and try to work at that level to provide new services, 
to harness the agencies which are operating in the community and get 
more of the potential which exists. We are also anxious to fill the 
voids by instituting new services for the improvement of family life, 
school attendance and, in general, affect the youngsters in an optimum 
way in bringing out their best for the future of our Nation. 

Senator Crark. Do you think if you had some relatively minor 
Federal assistance, minor in terms of the amount of money involved, 
you could do a substantially better job ? 

Mr. Cameseiti. We certainly do, Senator. It would enable us to 
broaden our base perhaps more rapidly and make a conribution to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which would be in 
a key position to disseminate information to other cities, and it would 
also place us in a position to extract information from studies that 
would come in from other urban centers, information which would be 
of value to us in helping to refine our techniques. 

Senator CLark. Generally speaking, do you think the money should 
go for the assembly of data and the conduct of research ? 

Mr. Campseii. Yes, based upon pilot program operation. 

Senator Crark. How about the aspect of training? Do you have 
any thoughts on that matter ? 

Mr. Campsety. I think, Senator, that an examination of most social 
welfare agencies across the country discloses the fact that there is a 
tremendous shortage of social workers, of competent, qualified people 
in this field. I think that this is an area which needs exploration and 
support at the Federal level in order to provide our institutions with 
staff and to enlist the interest of young people to follow this field as a 
profession. 

Senator CLiark. This would also include, would it not, provisions 
for better training of the juvenile bureaus in police departments ? 
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Mr. Campsett. Yes. This is one of the most important aspects 
of the problem. Chicago has done a great deal of work on this front, 
but it has been confined primarily to working with juvenile officers, 
helping them to understand some of the basic elements within the 
problem. But the next step, it seems to me, is to associate it with the 
work of the other committees that I have outlined, which is so 
important in the total picture. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kerstetter, did you want to add anything? 

Mr. Kersrerrer. I believe not. 

1 am by no means an exepert in this field, but I wanted to reempha- 
size that Mr. Campbell said about encouraging indigneous leadership 
in the communities, which is one of the objectives of the Chicago pro- 
gram. We could not possibly organize out of Washington or out 
of any State capital the kind of leadership that is needed. We want 
to use the leadership that exists within the community. 

Senator CLark. There is no doubt that the American Municipal As- 
sociation has pretty strong views on this subject, is there ‘ 

Mr. Kersrerrer. That is true. 

Senator Crark. This 1s not just a cursory appearance for the pur- 
pose of the record. 

Mr. Kersrerrer. No, not at all. We have been long interested 
in this. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, gentlemen, and we appre- 
clate your coming. 

Mr. Campse.n.. Senator Clark, I would like to leave for the record 
these two documents which outline the Chicago program. 

Senator Crarx. The documents will be filed with the record, but 
not made a part of it. 

Thank you very much. 


I would like to offer for the record at this point a statement of Mr. 
George D. Riley, legislative representative of the AFL-CIO, who had 
intended to appear as a witness but has been detained. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GerorGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO L&GISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, ON 
S. 694, S. 765, S. 766 ano S. 1090, ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The AFL-CIO supports the general purposes of the several bills pending in 
your subcommittee. We hope that this year your efforts will result in a good 
bill which will become law. 

It is hardly indicated here that we talk about the problem involved. The fact 
is there has been a great deal of talk on that point for years. The details of the 
problem are well understood by almost all of our citizens and, I am sure, es- 
pecially by your subcommittee. 

Addressing ourselves to solutions will carry more meaning. These solutions 
are not going to be found easily and they will not be found unless and until 
the Congress ‘takes the issue firmly in hand and blazes the way toward the goal 
by which coordination can be expected, irrespective of political boundary lines. 

Delinquency has the same characteristics of all other national problems, the 
same as illiteracy, menace to public health, to economic distress in pockets of 
longstanding and growing unemployment, and the other list of perplexities 
which challenge us every day in safeguarding our standing in our own estimation 
and in the eyes of the world. 

Deliquency will not fade away easily, even after we move against it on a 
broad front. It not only will never fade away but will continue to become even 
more massive the longer we temporize and tolerate it through inactivity on a 
national basis. 
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Fighting delinquency on several levels with modern weapons can cut our tax 
bills materially. The savings can go toward productive purposes once the tide 
of battle has been turned. 

Labor’s position supporting help for our junior citizens certainly is not of 
recent origin. The American trade union movement continues to want our 
children to have a better chance in life. The founders of the labor movement 
worked for establishment of the free public school. There were the campaigns 
which labor led for compulsory school attendance and free textbooks. 


LABOR’S POSITION ON HELP FOR CHILDREN IS LONGSTANDING 


Not only did we ask for formal schooling for our Nation’s children—all of 
them—but we wanted that schooling given under the best possible conditions. 
We still do. In this connection, we have long recognized that the well-being of 
the child cannot be considered as something apart from his family and his 
community. 

There are, no doubt, scholars and civie leaders who with historic perspective 
are mindful of labor’s fight in many States for mothers’ pensions, to help keep a 
fatherless family together. There are many who rejoiced when these battles 
for our children at State and local levels were recognized as a national problem, 
when certain aspects of the social security law adopted in 1935 at long last 
recognized the Nation’s responsibility to help the States serve their children. 

Labor's fight for our children goes back many, many years. Some, no doubt, 
have read of Samuel Gompers’ magnificent support of the proposal, when first 
made, to have a “children’s court” established. Few men at the turn of the 
century recognized as did Samuel Gompers the need for a special form of 
equitable procedure in dealing with the child who had broken the law. Gompers 
was, you will recall, not only a vigorous crusader for human rights: he also 
was a scholar. 

His own family background in England had made him aware of the severity 
of the English common law—especially of its harsh treatment of children. He 
told his coworkers that he was shocked when he realized that under the common 
law a child of 8 could be held responsible for a capital offense and executed. 
But, even more, he was shocked when he read our American colonial laws, 
especially those compiled in the blue laws—Connecticut’s blue laws particularly 
which legally, certainly not morally, authorized a parent to present testimony 
in support of his request to have his own child executed if the child were “‘per- 
sistently and perniciously disobedient.” 

Today we shudder as we read that court records show that under those laws 
children of 12 and 10 and even 8 were tried, convicted, and executed. We've 
come a long way since the law permitted parents to have their children executed. 
We are proud to recall the step-by-step fight made by our trade-union leaders to 
bring greater protection to our children and to help the child and youth recog- 
nize his responsibilities. 

It was shortly after establishment of the first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, in the last quarter of the 19th century, that the humani- 
arians of that day became interested in protecting children as well as animals. 
So the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was founded. The 
puritanical Mr. Comstock took a leading role in these movements. Labor did 
not like Comstock, but, as the old meeting records show, they decided to support 
these movements, in spite of their feeling toward Comstock. It was the well- 
being of the child and the world he lived in which concerned our members then. 

At that time there was an especially bad practice legally recognized. Chil- 
dren—mostly the hungry children who could not get food at home—were kid- 
naped by representatives of farmlands, beetfields particularly, and shipped out 
on the Great Lakes boats. There were also the poor indentured young workers 
who were actually slaves during the period of their indenture. If there were 
time, I should like to present this story of child exploitation as recorded by Edith 
Abbott. This brilliant, able citizen, you will recall, headed the Children’s Bureau 
in the 1920’s. . Her writings and those of her sister record these shocking abuses 
of our children. But they also tell of our trade unions’ fight to protect the 
children. 

When the movement to give the child malefactor a rebuilding was started, 
our trade-union members gave support to these movements. 

Some early records show that our unschooled men sensed the social necessity 
of firm, positive training for children and youth, but also recognized that severe, 
even brutal, punishment is not the answer. “It’s what they’re thrown with that 
we must fight,” said one of our early New York leaders. 
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Samuel Gompers liked to recall the wisdom and the foresight of Teddy Roose- 
velt in facing children’s problems as “the problems of people who are least able 
to help themselves.” 

The attitude of our early leaders to child protection is actually the basis for 
our present concern. We want a program of firm child discipline, but a discipline 
which will encourage social rehabilitation. It is in this frame of reference that 
we appear today. 

OUR POSITION ON THE PRESENT BILLS 


In regard to the provisions of the several bills before your subcommittee, those 
calling for creation of the Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency, 
it is noted that the appointed membership thereof shall be those “who are recog- 
nized authorities in professional or technical fields related to juvenile delin- 
quency or persons representative of the general public who are leaders in pro- 
grams concerned with juvenile delinquency.” 

It is doubtful that the proponents of these bills really intended to bar from 
such membership public figures who are not necessarily “well known for leader- 
ship” in youth programs. It is further noted that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is included for representation. The AMA may well have members who 
are eminent in the field. But it will not be difficult to distribute representation 
into other fields, veterans, labor, and others, in order to spread general interest 
in bringing about solutions. 

It, therefore, is recommended here that your subcommittee give some thought 
to the suggestion that the advisory council be not restricted but rather extended 
into those other portions of our citizenry where as much assistance as is pos- 
sible can be assembled to carry out the provisions of the bill which I believe 
you will report. 

This is the year during which it is entirely possible—even probable—that 
legislation can be had at the Federal level to combat this longstanding, can- 
cerous condition in our body politic. We can make a case for an exceptionally 
good bill with a budgetary full dress and price our goal out of the financial 
market. On the other hand, it is essential to get a bill on the books and to in- 
corporate into the law of the land an act which will retain the essentials upon 
which can be built extensions and improvements and which bill can include au- 
thorization for an amount of money which your subcommittee believes actu- 
ally can be had. 

I know no one in better position to evaluate the financial possibilities for 
the bill than Senator Hill himself, the chairman of this committee and the co- 
sponsor with Senator Clark of S. 694. In his dual responsibility as chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, Sen- 
ator Hill is extremely well situated to see just what size bill is on the practical 
side, remembering at all times that compromise is the essence of legislation. 

It is not indicated that we endorse one bill over the other at this point. 
Certainly, every bill has much to recommend it. The job as we see it is to get 
a bill to the Senate floor and passed. This is the year for action. This is the 
year when results can be had now at long last after many years of efforts. 


Senator Ciark. Mrs. Brown? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SAMUEL BROWN, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mrs. Brown. I am Mrs. Samuel Brown, and I am here to testify 
for the National Council of Jewish Women, Senator Clark. I ama 
member of the national board, and the chairman of the National 
Committee on Public Affairs of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. We would be very happy to have you 
testify. Won't you sit down and make yourself comfortable ? 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mrs. Brown. Yes, I have. 

Senator CLarKk. I would like to have this statement of Mrs. Brown 
appear in the record at this point. 

T assure you, Mrs. Brown, I shall read it, and the other members of 
the committee and the staff will, and then I will ask you, in view of 
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the relatively short time we have, whether you would be willing just 
to hit the highlights of i its extempor% aneously. 
(The statement. referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. SAMUEL Brown, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INC., 
NEw York, N.Y. 


Iam Mrs. Samuel B. Brown, a member of the national board and chairman of 
the National Committee on Publie Affairs of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you in support of leg- 
islation which will strengthen and improve Federal, State, and local programs 
for the control and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

The National Council of Jewish Women just celebrated its 65th year of exist- 
ence and has over 100,000 members in 340 communities throughout the country. 
Our purposes are to keep our membership informed on important issues of the 
day: to determine community needs; and to initiate and support programs to 
meet these needs. One of the major functions of the National Council of Jewish 
Women is to establish and maintain welfare projects which will help alleviate 
the social problems of the community. 

Because we are so concerned about juvenile delinquency and so anxious to lend 
our support to the passage of needed Federal legislation, 2 years ago we asked 
our sections to begin a study of their local delinquency problems. Information 
was secured through interviews with the people in the community most directly 
concerned—the police officers, the judges of the courts which handle juvenile 
delinquency cases, and the social agency staffs whose services are offered to the 
young offenders and their families. This survey emphasized to our members 
the fact that juvenile delinquency was on the increase, and indeed current 
statistics confirm this fact. 

Although it is evident that States and communities are making great efforts 
to deal with growing problems, facilities are far from adequate. One of the 
greatest lacks is in trained personnel. Most police departments are trying to 
give some kind of inservice training to their officers who deal with juvenile 
offenders. Only in the largest cities, however, are specially trained people hired 
for this work. From the descriptions given our inquirers it would appear that 
this training is limited both in time and content. In a number of cases the 
answer was “they are trained mainly by experience.” 

There is universal difficulty in securing the services of adequately trained 
probation officers. One probation officer pointed out that it is not only a problem 
of low salaries, but also of lack of prestige of the job. He believed that many 
men preferred to take jobs at lower salaries in private agencies because of the 
higher status. In addition, in many cases, the probation officer serves at 
the pleasure of the judge and has no job security. A program of scholarships 
to encourage social-work students to train to be probation workers was sug- 
gested as one approach. 

One of the most interesting observations to be made on the basis of the re- 
sponses is the difference in emphasis which the police, the court, and the social- 
work groups placed on what needs to be done. 

In a substantial number of communities, the police seemed to feel that they 
had to apologize for the fact that there was any juvenile delinquency in the 
community. In many instances the statistics they submitted were broken down 
for residents and nonresidents and the point was made that it was “the kids 
from outside who made the trouble’. In a few cases, the police declined to re- 
veal any figures claiming that they were confidential. Most of the police officers 
questioned had a tendency to assess “blame” and to charge that failure of family 
responsibility was the greatest cause of juvenile delinquency. In many cases 
they saw the answer in stronger punishment, in making parents legally 
responsible, in better patroling of trouble spots. This is not to say that 
they did not recognize the broader nature of the problem, but since they saw their 
main job as apprehension, their responses were directed to the ways in which the 
number of delinquent acts could be cut down. 

At the other end, the social agency workers and probation officers stressed pre- 
ventive services and rehabilitation. It was emphasized that a proportionately 
larger number of juvenile delinquents come from broken homes or are neglected 
children. The need for working with the total family group was stressed. The 
importance of early detection was also emphasized. One interesting point was 
made in the suggestion that more attention be paid to 8- to 10-year-old children 
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since this was the age when delinquency patterns were likely to become estab- 
lished and where proper handling might prevent later trouble. 
The responses from the judges who dealt with juvenile offenders indicated that 

they saw many different needs that have to be met in controlling juvenile delin- 
quency. While many emphasized parental responsibility, others placed their 
stress on the need for more adequate court facilities and properly trained proba- 
tion officers. One judge in a good sized western city said “The juvenile court is 
a corrective agency. We can accept only those children who are delinquent, de- 
pendent, or neglected. Seventy-eight percent of referrals are first offenders 
Out of the 22 percent most of them can be rehabilitated if we had sufficient 
trained staff members to supervise them. We are cooperating with other agen- 
cies to make the handling of children more effective.” 

The differing approaches to the problem of juvenile delinquency emphasize 
the importance of the frequently repeated statement that there needs to be 
greater cooperation among all the groups working on the problem. It was 
startling to find how often this plea was made, and in how few communities 
there were any mechanisms for this cooperation. There was also constant 
stress on the importance of greater public understanding of the nature of the 
problem. Many respondents emphasized that juvenile delinquency is not an iso- 
lated act of a bad boy but the result of a complex series of causes. The stress 
on the need for parents to teach responsibility and to strengthen their relations 
with their children ran through almost all the responses. In this connection, 
there was au warning delinquency was on the increase among children from mid- 
dle class homes who receive every educational and social advantage. 

As a voluntary organization with a strong sense of community responsibility, 

f the National Council of Jewish Women recognizes that much activity in the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency can be carried out by voluntary 
organizations such as ours. We have already done a great deal along these 
lines and I have here samples of the kinds of projects and activities we have en- 
gaged in. which I would like to submit for the record. 

There is, however. a limit to what we can do on a voluntary basis. The 
comununities need not only the funds the legislation before you will provide, 
but the added impetus that can be given to juvenile delinquency control, through 
action by the Federal Government. re 

There are, of course, some States which have taken considerable action on 
their own initiative. For the most part, they are the wealthier States which 
generally lead in social progress and where the problem is the greatest. In- 
cidentaly, one of the significant observations to be made about our study is that 
there seems no point at which one can say that the peak of the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency appears to have been reached. Where additional funds and 
services, on a State or local basis, have been provided, they have been used 
simply to catch up with the problem. Nowhere did any of the authorities 
questioned have any security about being ahead of the game. One instance of 
the alacrity with which communities accept services when they are offered is 
the fact that 32 towns in Massachusetts requested school adjustment counsel- 

lors, paid by the State and appointed by the youth board during the first year 


after the State law was adopted. 

We reviewed the bills pending before the committee and decided that rather 
than subscribe to any one bill, we would set forth what we believe to be the 
important elements of a final legislative proposal and we hope the committee 

will recommend a bill which will include these elements. 
In view of the tremendous problem, it is our conviction that as a minimum 
| the final proposal should include: 
1. Adequate funds for research ; 
2. Training of qualified personnel ; 


3. Strengthening and improving existing local and State facilities. 

This conclusion was reached by others including the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
comnittee on Juvenile Delinquency, which states in its report of last year 
(No. 1429) : 

“The subcommittee observed throughout its years that the main problems in 
the handling of juvenile delinquency are: (1) the lack of trained and skilled 
workers in the field of delinquency, and (2) where these workers are available 
to agencies there is a lack of coordination, guidance, and accountability by a 
central administrative body * * *.” 

We might also mention the fact that the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the only agency in Federal Government 
concerned with the overall problem of delinquency recommended a similar pro- 
gram in testmony before a House committee held recently. 
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At our biennial convention held in Los Angeles, Calif., in February of this 
year, the delegates gave a great deal of thought to the problems of children and 
youth and adopted a statement which read in part: ‘“* * * it is essential that 
there be no further delay in taking overdue action on * * * juvenile delinquency 
* * * We therefore call for assumption by the Federal Government of re- 
sponsibility of aiding States and communities in combating juvenile delinquency.’ 

We respectfully urge the committee to report an adequate juvenile delinquency 


bill at the earliest possible date. 

Mrs. Brown. I will cut out certain portions of it, if I may read some 
of it to you, Senator Clark. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Mrs. Brown. I am Mrs. Samuel Brown, a member of the National 
Board, and chairman of oe National Committee on Public Affairs 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear be al you in support of legislation which will 
strengthen and improve Federal, State, and local programs for the 
control and prevent ton tf juvenile delinquency. 

The National Council of Jewish Women just celebrated its 65th 
year of existence and has over 100,000 members in 240 communities 
throughout the country. Our purposes are to keep our membership 
informed on important issues of the day, to determine community 
needs, and to initiate and support programs to meet these needs. 

One of the major functions of the National Council of Jewish 
Women is to establish and maintain welfare projects which will help 
alleviate the social problems of the community. 

Because we are so concerned about juvenile delinquency and so 
anxious to lend our support to the passage of needed Feder al legisla- 
tion, 2 years ago we asked our sections to begin a study of their 
local delinquency problems. Information was secured through inter- 
views with the people in the community most directly cone erned—the 
police officers, the judges of our courts which handle juvenile delin- 
quency cases, and the social agency staffs whose services are offered to 
the young offenders and their families. This survey emphasized to 
our members the fact that juvenile delinquency was on the increase 
and indeed current statistics confirm this fact. 

Senator CLark. Mrs. Brown, excuse me interrupting you, but I have 
had an opportunity now to read the statement, and I would like to ask 
you just to emphasize the things you think are particularly important, 
because it really is not going to ) be ver y helpful to us if you just read it. 

Mrs. Brown. We did come to the conclusion that because of the 
difference in approach by the various people interrogated, there was 
a great need for combining efforts in the communities, that this was a 
lack that was stressed over and over again, and that voluntary organi- 
ations such as ours could do just so much. We were aware of the fact 
that State and local governments were working, but the problem was 
so complex and so vast that we feel that this is an important area 
where the Federal Government must come in. 

T would like to say that it is our conviction that, although we are not 
supporting any particular bill, it is our conviction that as a minimum 
the final proposal should include adequate funds for research, the 
training of qualified personnel, and the strengthening and improving 
of existing local and State facilities. 

Senator Crark. I suppose included under adequate funds for re- 
search would be pilot projects, would they not ? 
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Mrs. Brown. Yes. It would be pilot projects and it would be pro- 
grams that would go into new fields of many kinds. 

We note that these conclusions were also reached by the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee that put out its report just last year, and 
also the Children’s Bureau in their testimony before the House com- 
mittee made the same comments. 

I would like to say that at our biennial convention our delegates 
voted to support this kind of Federal program. 

I would like to urge the committee to report out an adequate bill 
at the earliest possible. date. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brown. It has been 
1 pleasure to have you with us. 

Weare happy to welcome Senator Javits. 

Our next witness is Mr. George J. Hecht, chairman of the American 
Parents Committee, and publisher of Parents’ magazine. 

Mr. Hecht, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. HECHT, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hecur. Senator Clark and Senator Javits, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you to talk about bills to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency. During previous sessions the Senate has 
had full testimony on the extent of the problem. You certainly need 
no additional information from me as to the need. 

First, I think I should make it clear the American Parents Commit- 
tee is not against any bill before your committee. But the bill we like 
best and the bill which we are vigorously supporting is S. 694 which 
you, Senator Clark, have introduced together with Senator Hill. We 
are so strongly in favor of this bill that a special subcommittee of our 
organization ‘composed of experts in the field has issued a folder 
urging support for it. A copy of that folder is before you. I believe it 
has been distributed to all the members of the committee. 

We recognize, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is not as large nor as 
comprehensive as S. 1341 introduced by Senator Javits, and it does not 
contain the stipends and fellowships for training personnel provided 
by S. 766 by Senator Hennings. The Senate passed a large compre- 
hensive grant-in-aid bill in 1956; The same kind of bill was consid- 
ered in the House in both sessions of the 85th Congress but never got 
out of subcommittee. So this session we are putting all the push we 
have behind a bill which is not only a good bill but one that, in our 
judgment, has a chance of passing both House and Senate. 

Now may I tell you why we like the Hill-Clark bill best. 

First, under your bill, Senator Clark, the Federal Government could 
begin to act and to act quickly. The people in our cities and rural 
areas who are trying to find some answers as to why we have so much 
juvenile crime could apply directly for assistance in setting up mean- 
ingful projects directly without any middle agency in between. Under 
this bill the assistance would go quickly and directly into the com- 
munity where the juvenile delinquents are and where the work on the 
problem must in the end be done. 

Second, we like the two types of projects spelled out in your bill. 
Projects to test out the validity of existing techniques are needed. 
I have read the record of the hearings in the House. There was con- 
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siderable talk about the great amount of work being done in the field. 
I was impressed, however, by the fact that social workers, educators, 
police, probation officers, correctional workers, and others say over and 
over, “We simply don’t know how effective our work is. We don’t 
know what methods are good and what are not.” These projects to 
test existing practices would constitute a kind of nationwide laboratory 
to determine the ideas which are best. The results would be passed on 
for the benefit of the whole Nation. 

The second kind of projects provided under S. 694 are those to de- 
velop new techniques and methods. The experts testifying before the 
House said over and over again that we need to find new ways of ap- 
proaching the problem, we “need to be alert to new ideas, we need to 
invent new techniques and methods. We like to think of these projects 
as operational research which would combine action study, research, 
and on-the-job training. 

Third, we like S. 694 because all leaders in the fight against youth 
crime would have an opportunity to apply for assistance. The eligi- 
bility includes State and local social welfare agencies, leaders in police, 
probation and parole, those in the field of corrections, and private and 
voluntary agencies. 

Fourth, we think providing money for demonstration projects is a 
very appropriate role for the Fderal Government to play, and it is 
one which Congress seems to favor more and more. <A small amount 
of Federal money provides necessary leadership and stimulation. In 
this year of attempts at economy we believe money spent for projects 
would bring a quick and good return on the investment of Federal 
dollars. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we like S. 694 because it requires the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to report to the Congress 
“ach year as to what is being done under the act, and in his final report 
it requires him to evaluate what the program has contributed to the 
solution of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency control problem. These 
provisions are not in any other bill, and we believe them important. 
It means that projects receiving Federal assistance will not just be 
spending Federal money ; they w vill be spending it with a specific pur- 
pose in mind, and they w ill need to build into those projects the mecha- 
nism for a final evaluation of their findings in the light of the purposes 
of the bill. 

Now I would like to say a word about the fact that there is no 
provision for stipends and fellowships for training personnel in the 
bill we are supporting. Even though there is a shortage of trained 
personnel I do not consider this serious. Already we have fellow- 
ships and stipends provided for workers who are needed in this 
field by the National Institutes of Health, the National Defense 
Education Act and the training section of the Social Security Act. 
Congress has not seen fit to appropriate funds for the training of 
social workers under the Social Security Act. There is no assurance 
that needed workers trained with Federal money would go into 
juvenile delinquency work. In fact, there was testimony before the 
House to the effect that persons so trained might well go into work 
more pleasant and more lucrative than that in which they have to 
deal with juvenile delinquents. 

Thank you very much. 
Senator Crark. Thank you. 
Senator Javits ¢ 
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Senator Javirs. | first want to thank you for your testimony. You 
are well known in this field, and, of course, the magazine you publish 
has been very active in a productive way for a long time. 

I am very interested in the emphasis that you and your colleagues 
place upon this bill. I gather that is attributable not so much in the 
details of the bill as it is to what you think is the need for urgent 
action. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hecur. Yes. I think a bill calling for an appropriation of 
only $5 million a year for 5 years has a very much better chance to 
get through this year and get through both Houses and signed by 
the President than a k: arger bill which “might have the same fate as the 
bill in 1956, 

Senator Javrrs. The bill in 1956 was passed by the Senate but not 
by the House. 

Mr. Hecur. That is right. 

Senator Javrrs. Do you believe that a bill is going to be passed by 
the Hlouse of Representatives ? 

Mr. Hecur. Yes, I definitely do. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Hecht, thank you very much for your 
testimony. 

Personally I would like to say this: I think the important thing 
here is the national responsibility with respect to juvenile delinquency 
and juvenile crime, which | believe, with Senator Clark and Senator 
Hill, must be accepted by the Federal Government. 

I am not nearly as concerned about the details of the bill as some 
of our witnesses. I think that whether or not the bill is to deal with 
any one of the three major subjects or all of them or two of them is 
something we will have to decide. I think also, with all due respect 
to what has been testified here, that we in the Senate are in a some- 
what better position to decide what is likely to get through the other 
body as well as what is likely to find favor in our body. 

But I do appreciate it, that so many people are coming here, and I 
hope myself to invite a few more because I think the value of this 
testimony is very great, on the proposition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to give leadership in this field, and the way it can do 
it is by making available some money for desirable objectives. 

I consider equally desirable experimental research although I think 
we have had a great deal of that, and private institutions are very 
much more likely to go into that for training personnel or even for 
helping directly in voluntary or governmental projects in the States 
and municipalities. 

But, whatever we do, the important point is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall at long last get into this. So I hope—and I only 
address this to you because | know you well and respect and admire 
you—I would hope that as much sentiment would be marshaled pub- 
licly for Federal Government leadership as the central point rather 
than any of the people who are supporting this thing getting too 
much sold on any particular kind of a bill. I think the kind of 
bill is pretty much agreed on by the witnesses, but I do think it ‘ 
vital that the Federal Government get into it. I am therefore very 
erateful that you appeared and essentially urge that point. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, Senator Javits. 

Mr. Hecht, I have been handed what seems to me to be quite a per- 
suasive little pamphlet which I think you and your group have 
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caused to be prepared. 
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With your permission, I would like to ask 
that. that be inserted in the record at this point. 
the American Parents Committee. 


Mr. Hecur. I would be delighted to have you do so. 


(The document referred to follows:) 


You can help to persuade Congress 


to pass the 
“JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
CONTROL PROJECTS” BILL 


Te provide Federa! ensistance for projects which will demee- 


seute or develop technique: and practices: ineding & 6 
sclation of the Nation's juvenile delinquency central 
prociens, 
1 Be & enacted by the Senate ond Bou of Repramie 
2 thoes of the United States of America im Congres omembbled., 
3 That this Act may be cited os the “Juvenile Delinquency 
4 Contre! Projects Act’ 
5 roe 
. 
? 
* lem that deflects children in their growth toward re 
' 





Hill-Clark Bill 


“<==” H. R. 3464 


IN THE HQUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Jawan 0 ee 


Ae Cicer etree che faliow ing Beil whack wee reterned be ihe Com 
ee = Lowe me wt ae 


A BILL 
To provide Peder] asistance for projects which will demon 
‘trate or develop techniques and practice: leading to 6 
soktion of the Nation's juvenile delinquency control 
Pro rene 
2 Be & enacted by the Senote and House of Represmia- 
2 wes of the Umied Stata of Amerwe m Congress ammembled. 
3 That this Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Delinquency 
4 Control Projects Act” 
5 riers 
« Gao. 2. The Congres hereby finds and declares thas— 
(1) yevenule dekaquency mmce dw 6 socal prob 
© — heme that deflects children in their growth toward re 
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Elliott Bill 


These are Identical Bills 


CONTENTS 


The Basic Facts about Juvenile Delinquency 


A Summary of the Bill 
Points in Favor of this Bill 


How You Can Help 


A Column by Malvina Lindsay on the Situation 


It is published by 


a 
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Senator Lister Hill with Senator Joseph S. Clark and 
\ Representative Carl Elliott have joined in sponsoring the 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONTROL PROJECTS BILL which they feel 
can make an effective start toward the solution of the Na- 
| tion's juvenile delinquency control problems. In introduc- 
ing their bill, they declared: 


"We are convinced that astart must be made to aid States 
and localities in getting juvenile crime under control. 
| We can think of no more promising place to start at the 
Federal level than by developing and disseminating knowl- 
edge of how local units of government can best go about 
this task." 


Their bill would provide $5,000,000 a year for five 
years to help finance projects to demonstrate or develop 
techniques and practices for the prevention, diminution, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


The bill has been hailed by national organizations and 

recognized authorities in fields related to juvenile de- 

| linquency as a practical and soundly conceived approach to 
} 


the problem. This widespread public support, in combination 
with the able leadership of Senator Hill and Representative 
Elliott, 





should ensure quick passage of the bill. 





BASIC FACTS ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile crime in the United States is increasing and has reached emergency pro- 
portions in many communities. 


Last year, 3/4 million youngsters under 18 were arrested and many others were 
involved in offenses which did not result in arrests. If juvenile delinquency con- 
tinues to increase we can expect that by 1962 one million of our teenagers will be 
arrested each year. The violence and seriousness of the acts of many of these young- 
sters is causing great national concern. 


Juvenile courts report that juvenile delinquency has continued to increase for 
the Sth consecutive year. About one-half million children were brought before the 
juvenile courts during 1957. During the 9-year period (1948-57) the rise in cases 
Of juvenile delinquency was five times as great as the increase in the population of 
children of court age (10-17) during the same period. There has been an increase in 
both the number and proportion of children involved in juvenile delinquency! 


The time has come for a great nationwide effort to check this growing problem 


of juvenile crime and delinquency. The Hill-Elliott Bill would provide an important 
start. 


a 
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Summary of the 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONTROL PROJECTS BILL 
introduced by 


SENATOR LISTER HILL and SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK and REPRESENTATIVE CARL ELLIOTT 
(D. Ala. ) (D. Pa. ) (D. Ala. ) 





A NATIONAL PROBLEM: 


The bill includes a declaration by the United States Congress that "juvenile de- 
linquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide proportions in both urban and 
rural communities, and that more concerted and intensive efforts to discover, and to 
disseminate, means of controlling such problems are vitally needed. * 


A NATIONAL EFFORT: 


The bill would provide $5,000,000 a year for five years to help finance a con- 
certed national effort leading to a solution of the Nation's juvenile delinquency con- 
trol problems. Public and private agencies would be encouraged to develop projects 
which "hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the solution of juvenile 
delinquency control problems in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile de- 
linquency problems of special national significance orconcern." The Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare would make grants to pay part of the cost of carrying out such 
projects. He could also enter into contracts with public or private agencies for this 
purpose. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL: 


A National Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency consisting of 12 recognized 
authorities in the field would review and recommend proposed projects. The Council 
would include persons from both public andvoluntary organizations concerned with juve- 
nile delinquency. 


ELIGIBLE PROJECTS: 


The definition of eligible projects 1s broad enough to cover a wide variety of 
projects. In the words of the bill - 


"Projects shall be eligible for assistance under this Act which will demonstrate 
or develop techniques and practices for the prevention, diminution, and treatment 
Of juvenile delinquency and which, in the judgement of the Secretary, hold prom 
ise of making a substantial contribution to the solution of juvenile delinquency 
control problems in all or several States or toward meeting juvenile delinquency 
problems of special national significance or concern. ® 


EVALUATION: 


One of the most important aspects of the bill are its provisions for the wide- 
spread dissemination of information about successful ways of meeting the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Accordingly, the bill requires that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare "shall make periodic reports for public distribution as to the 
methods, results, and values of various projects for juvenile delinquency control." At 
the end of the S-year program he would also make afinal report to Congress which would 
include an overall description and evaluation of the contributions of the program to 
the solution of the Nation's juvenile delinquency control problems. 
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Youth Crime Old 


Story to Congress 
By Malvina Lindsay 


THE CHILD population of the United 
States, which soon will begin another 
spurt upward, will inevitably produce 
not only. more customers for goods and 
more future scientists, 
but also more juve- 
nile delinquents. 

Hence groups con- 

cerned with children’s 
welfare are asking: 
Will this Congress 
really come to grips 
with any delinquency 
legislation? 

Numerous bills 
have been introduced 
in recent sessions of 
Congress and hearings have been held 
widely by investigating committees, but 
relatively little has been done on a na- 
tional scale to prevent and combat 
growing juvenile crime. 

Yet during the nine years from 1948 
to 1957 the rise in cases of juvenile de- 
linquency was five times as great as the 
inerease in the population of children 
of court age—10 to 17. 

The Government answer to this so far 
has been mainly to investigate and 
publish the facts. Although “research” 
has become a magic word in relation 
to weapons, disease, industrial products, 
it has failed to rouse congressional in- 
terest as means of preventing and treat- 
ing delinquency. 


os 


SOME Government agencies, as the 
Children’s Bureau, have had small ap- 
propriations for studies in this field. 
But there has been no Government 
backing for what is known as coopera- 
tive research—the granting of contracts 
to universities and other nonprofit agen- 
cies for research projects. 

Also greatly needed in meeting this 
national problem are more trained spe- 
tialists. This lack was pointed out in 
the United Nations report of last July 
on delinquency problems in North 


America. This survey also found a lack 
of systematic and coordinated planning 
in delinquency programs, both in the 
United States and Canada. 

One reason for this—in this country 
at least—is fear of Federal intrusion 
into local affairs. One result has been 
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failure to cope with interstate crime. 


Moreover, if, as the U, N. survey 
points out, “the roots of delinquency 
run deeply into the soil of American 
culture,” a nationwide approach toward 
understanding the why of this is nec- 
essary. 

Legislation concerned with juvenile 
delinquency will be introduced early in 
this session of Congress. The Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee to Study Juve- 
nile Delinquency, which has been mak- 
ing investigations since 1953, is sched- 
uled to make a complete report, includ- 
ing recommendations for legislation, at 
the end of this month. 


ow 


GROUPS interested in the aelinquen- 
cy problem hope to have a bill offered 
that will be simple enough to appeal to 
public understanding and support. The 
House of Representatives has been 
charged with being the stumbling block 
to past delinquency legislation. But a 
bigger stumbling block has been publie 
indifference. No real public pressure 
has been exerted in behalf of the bills 
that would have helped communities 
to strengthen their youth programs and 
to train specialists. What such pressure 
can do was illustrated in the passage of 
the humane slaughter act. 

One reason for public indifference is 
that juvenile delinquency is a big and 
complex problem and no quick tangible 
cure-alls can be offered. Also there is 
such a wide variety of “medicine man 
prescriptions” and of vague mora] pro- 
posals on the “make-the-parents-behave” 
model that many citizens feel confused 
and helpless about concrete action. 

In a recent resume of the best infor- 
mation and theories concerning delin- 
quency prepared for the Association for 
Supervision and Curricular Develop- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, by Bernife Milburn Moore, of the 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, ft 
was pointed out that delinquency has 
no single cause. “Rather,” says Dr. 
Moore, “it is an end product of a va- 
riety of situations, attitudes, motives, 
personality characteristics and other 
personal and social factors.” 

While between 95 and 98 per cent of 
school children are normal personali- 
ies, reasonably healthy and law-abiding, 
the juvenile delinquency problem is 
“both real and intense,” the booklet 
says. 

Certainly it is big enough and seri- 
ous enough to require a coordinated na- 
tional attack. Both the causes and costs 
of youth crime reach beyond eity, 
county and state boundaries, 
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POINTS IN FAVOR OF THIS BILL 
It is easy to understand, easy to explain. 


Actually, it has the single purpose of encouraging and helping leaders in the field 
of juvenile delinquency control to accelerate their efforts to find practical so- 
lutions to our most pressing problems in this field. 


It provides Federal financial assistance for two types of projects: 


A. Projects to demonstrate known techniques 
and practices. 


These "demonstration projects" carried on in various parts of the country 
would provide a kind of nation-wide laboratory where existing techniques and 
practices would be tested to determine their value for the Nation as a whole 
or parts of the country. 


B. Projects to develop new techniques and 
practices. 


These would be essentially operational research projects combining action, 
research and study to discover new and better ways of meeting juvenile de- 
linquency problems. 


It should have the support of all public and private 
agencies concerned with juvenile delinquency. 


All organizations and agencies with programs concerned with juvenile delinquency -- 
in fields of welfare, education, religion, juvenile courts, probation and parole, 
corrections, etc. -- would all be equally eligible toapply for financial support for 


projects which they believe hold promise ofcontributing to the solution of the juve- 
nile delinquency problem. 


It follows a pattern which is successful in other fields. 


Federal grants for special projects are being made with considerable success under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and under certain sections of the Public Health 


Service Act. The Children's Bureau likewise finances special demonstration projects 
for special purposes. 


It is sponsored by able Congressional leadership. 


Senator Hill is chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
Senator Clark is chairman of its subcommittee which has jurisdiction over juvenile 
delinquency legislation in the Senate. Representative Elliott is chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Special Education which held extensive hearings on this subject 
in the last Congress. During the 85th Congress they jointly championed the success- 
ful campaign to pass the National Defense Education Act and other legislation for 


the benefit ofchildren and youth. Their joint sponsorship ofthe JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
CONTROL PROJECTS BILL holds great promise for its success. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP PASS THIS BILL 
WRITE Immediately to Your Own Congressman - House Office Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. 


Ask Him to send you a copy of the Bill (H.R. 3464). 


Ask Him if he will introduce the Bill under his own name to indicate his sup- 
port. Tell Him Your Local Problems of Juvenile Delinquency. 


Ask Him to insert a copy of your letter of support in the Congressional Record. 


Ask Him to forward your letter to Representative Elliott, Chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Special Education. 


WRITE to Both the Senators from Your State - Senate Office Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. 
Tell Them of Your Interest and Your Hope for Passage of The Bill. 


IF Your Senator or Your Representative is a Member of either of the Committees (listed 
in this folder) which must first consider the Bill: Get Other Persons Interested in 
Juvenile Delinquency Control to Write or Wire Them. 


WRITE A Letter to the Editor of Your Newspaper. Tell Him About This Bill and What Your 
Community Might Do Under It. Urge Readers to Tell Your Congressman of Their Interest. 
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Senator Crark. May I say that my silence does not indicate that 
[ am not sincerely flattered by your endorsement of the bill sponsored 
by Senator Hill and myself. But, needless to say, if we did not agree 
with you we would not have introduced it. 

Mr. Hecur. I agree with virtually everything Senator Javits said. 
I think the important thing is to get the F ‘ederal Government started 
in a role in controlling juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Hecht. We appre- 
ciate your coming with us. 

Miss Fern Colborn ? 

Miss Colborn, we are happy to have you with us, and I am glad you 
were able to get in under the wire. 
You represent, I believe, the National Federation of Settlements. 


STATEMENT OF FERN M. COLBORN, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Miss Cotsorn. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Crark. I know you have a very wide and deep background 
in this field. Perhaps you will tell us a little bit about that 
background. 

Miss Cotnorn. I have come here this morning to urge the passage 
of the juvenile delinquency control projects bill sponsor ‘ed by yourself 
and Senator Hill. 1am urging this as a means of getting started on 
this very urgent and important program to do ‘something about 
combating juvenile delinquency. 

I have, of course, studied the other bills that are before your com- 
mittee, and I certainly favor a broad program to combat juvenile de- 
linquency. I feel that the Federal Government should be given 
major control in this. 

I recognize it takes some time to get this kind of broad program 
through, and it is for this reason that I am urging that we get started 
on the demonstration program now while we continue to develop the 
kind of broad program needed. 

In the neighborhoods across the country we have done a great deal 
by way of demonstrations. In philadelphia through Operation 
Poplar, sponsored by Friends Neighborhood Guild, there has been a 
demonstration of a community approach. In many parts of the 
country—Philadelphia, Cleveland, New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and so on—we have done a lot of work on the hard-to-reach-youth 
program. This has been a good program insofar as it has gone, but 
we are blocked in that program because we are unable to go ahead and 
do the kind of broad approach needed in the community, and we are 
blocked because of funds. 

Senator Ciark. Miss Colborn, just let me interrupt long enough 
to do what I have done with the other witnesses and should have done 
here earlier, which is to ask that your entire statement appear in 
the record at the beginning of your testimony, and assure you that 
the members of the committee and staff will read it and then ask you to 
continue what you are doing, which is just a hit the highlights as you 
go along. 

Miss Cotporn. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF FERN M. COLBORN, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, NEW YorRK, N.Y. 


I am Fern M. Colborn of 224 Forest Avenue, Ambler, Pa. I am employed by 
the National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers at 226 West 
47th Street, New York, N-Y. 

I first wish to take this opportunity to thank Senator Joseph Clark, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, for inviting me to testify today. 
Settlements and neighborhood centers throughout the country are very familiar 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency and have, through the years, carried 
on numerous demonstrations toward the solution of this very serious problem. 
We have been limited only through the lack of additional funds in carrying on 
many more demonstrations than those we have already completed or have in 
process. 

We (here I refer to neighborhood house workers) believe firmly in both pre- 
vention and treatment. Our experience amply illustrates the validity of these 
methods. 

I am here today to particularly urge the passage of S. 694, the juvenile de- 
linquenecy control projects bill, sponsored by Senators Lister Hill and Joseph S. 
Clark. 

I don’t need to dwell with this committee on the increasing problems which 
juvenile delinquency present in our country. You already have had full sta- 
tistics from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, I'm sure, and 
are aware of the waste in child and family resources that not only is taking 
place annually, but unfortunately, is on the increase. It is therefore my feeling 
that there is real need for speed in enacting legislation to get a much larger 
start on the solution of this problem than we have been able to do through the 
limited local, State, and private funds that have been available for this work. 

I have no quarrel whatever with the more extensive pieces of legislation that 
are being recommended to this committee through the Hennings, Humphrey, and 
Javits bills, and I am interested in seeing the development of a broad program in 
this country to combat this problem. However, speed is of the essence in this 
problem. The Hill-Clark bill will permit work along demonstration lines to pro- 
ceed and to be expanded in areas of urgent need, while a broad comprehensive 
program is being developed. 

What can be done with a demonstration program such as is envisioned in 
the Hill-Clark bill, I’m sure is a question that this committee is concerned with. 
There have been extensive demonstrations carried on in Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chieago, New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and certain other places through the 
so-called hard-to-reach youth programs. In all of the cities where this work 
has been going on, settlements and neighborhood centers have been closely allied 
with it, and most of the actual demonstration carried on at the neighborhood 
level has been under the auspices of settlements. This work formed the base of 
the conference and later the report which was conducted by the juvenile delin- 
quency unit of the Children’s Bureau in 1957. However, there is much that we 
do not know and much we need to learn in programs as old as these particular 
demonstrations are. As you know, in this program, workers have been assigned 
to work with gangs, known gangs, gangs which have been in conflict with the 
law. Yet the people doing this work as well as their supervisors, are con- 
stantly concerned about the way in which they lose youth due to the fact that we 
have not yet learned how to properly work with the police, with the school, with 
the church, with the home, with other social workers, with management and 
labor. We need to set up demonstrations that connect youth with these stabiliz- 
ing forces in the community. 

More recently there has been some attempt made at a community approach 
to juvenile delinquency, notably in “Operation Poplar” in Philadelphia, where 
a program has been carried on in a population group of some 30,000 people. 
This has been coordinated by the Friends Neighborhood Guild. Three gangs were 
in existence at the beginning of the project, but have long since disappeared. 
Instead, the youth of this area and their parents have been tied into constructive 
community activity, and the area has been turned into one of credit to the 
community—instead of one of horror. 

Another outstanding demonstration has been going on with private funds at 
the Henry Street Settlement in New York City. This is prevention of juvenile 
delinquency through parent-child relationsips, working with children ages 9 to 
11. Here during the past 3 years, Henry Street Settlement has worked with 
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five different groups of children this age and their parents. The results have 
been outstandingly good. In the case of all five groups there has been a gradual 
lessening of gang control over the members following the assertion and insinu- 
ation of parental authority. Calling parents together at the earliest signs of 
trouble and helping them to handle the problems of their own children, has 
brought about marked changes with each of the groups. We know from the 
hard-to-reach youth program that by and large, the juvenile delinquents who 
are in gangs are not “joiners” of the constructive activities and groups conducted 
in the community for children and youth. So at Henry Street Settlement they 
discovered that the parents of these children likewise are not “joiners” of usual 
community groups. However, because of problems with their children during 
these early ages, the parents were willing and ready to work together. This kind 
of work, however, requires intensive leadership. 

In the Henry Street Settlement experiment, each group has a leader assigned 
half-time or 20 hours per week, and one group which has been particularly diffi- 
cult, has a leader assigned full time. All of the leaders are available both to 
the child and the family at all times, and are in and out of the home with both 
regularity and frequency, acting as a kind of friend, helper, and adviser who is 
needed to help the family through rough spots. As I have already indicated, we 
consider both the Henry Street Settlement and the “Operation Poplar” demon- 
stration projects as significant and successful. However, we need to have these 
projects set up on a similar basis and tested in several parts of the country 
before we know just how successful this work can be on an overall basis. 

Now I would like to compare costs of delinquency with costs of prevention 
work. At Henry Street Settlement the cost was salaries of three full-time 
workers, their supervisor and administration. Neighborhood House in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has recently done a careful study of costs of delinquency. They report 
that for the State of Wisconsin, the cost for each individual social disaster—that 
is training school, reformatory, penitentiary and relief—is $81,040. The average 
earnings for a lifetime of a typical Milwaukee wage earner for 1958 totaled 
$117,000. Each wage earner produces in his lifetime, 244 times his income in 
goods and services, or a total of $263,250. Therefore, each juvenile delinquent, 
assuming prevention is not applied, and according to the present pattern of a 
delinquent becoming an adult delinquent, in and out of training school, reforma- 
tory, penitentiary, and so on, costs the State of Wisconsin a total of $461,250. 

Henry Street Settlement in New York has done a similar set of figures which 
are a little bit higher than those for the State of Wisconsin. In other words, 
the Hill-Clark bill is asking Congress to provide annually for positive work to 
prevent this social loss only an amount equivalent to the present cost of 10 
delinquents. My conscience tells me that our request for legislation in this 
field is much too modest in view of the problem. But I am practical also, and 
do feel that we must urge Congress to provide the kind of “seed money” which 
the Hill-Clark bill requests in order to get much further along on our work with 
this problem than we now have available resources through either private or 
public funds. 

I wish also to point up that the Hill-Clark bill calls upon the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to recommend legislation to Congress based on 
the findings of this demonstration program. 

In my opinion this kind of sound working relationship between the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress is essential in the development of the kind of full scale 
delinquency prevention program needed in this country. 


Miss Cotzorn. In these homes that I mention that we discover in 
the hard-to-reach youth program, for example, there is a lot we need 
to know about working with the schools insofar as work with juvenile 
delinquents is concerned. We need to find out more how to do this 
than we know at the present time. This is, of course, getting head- 
lines in the New York papers at the moment, but the fact is that there 
are not many significant projects directed this way over the country. 
I know people working i in the field who would like to try out some 


demonstrations this way, but thus far they have not been able to get 
the funds to do it. 


Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question? 
I apologize for breaking into her statement. 
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Senator CLark. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Javits. Miss Colborn, I speak only because I have to 
go to another hearing. Senator Clark is due there, too, but he is the 
chairman of this subcommittee and, so, he has to stay here. 

I wanted to ask you one important question. I am very familiar 
with the Henry Street Settlement work. A very close friend of mine, 
Winslow Carlton, is heading it up. 

Do you favor this bill because you believe the money will be spent 
essentially for demonstration projects rather than for college or 
university research in its academic sense ? 

Miss Cotporn. Yes, I do. 

Senator Javits. In other words, do you feel that we have done as 
much college and academic research for practical purposes as we 
need to do, or that that is generally available? It does not particu- 
larly need the stimulus of the Federal Government whereas getting 
into the field work is very necessary for Federal Government leader- 
ship. 

Miss Corzorn. I think we need to do more college and academic 
research than has been done. However, I think we do that best if 
we do it in relation to the practical day-to-day demonstration. 

I would not want to see any demonstration carried out that did not 
have a research angle to it. I think the legislation that I am talking 
to calls for that. I think this is essential in order to make sure that 
it is proper demonstration, that it is evaluated as we go along and 
that the changes are made as we go along and so on. 

Senator Javits. Do you feel that we have discovered a rather new 
basis for our work in this field ? 

I will tell you why I ask that question so you will be better able 
to answer it. 

I had the honor of developing and serving on the New York State 
Commission on Youth and Delinquency which was the founder of 
a new approach to this problem in our State when I was attorney 
general of the State, and that commission was headed by Tom Wat- 
son, Jr. 

The big point of departure it seemed to me there was that we moved 
from the theory of the underprivileged area, bad housing and so on, 
to the area of the broken home and the lack of home values as essen- 
tially the great landmark change in this whole field. 

Do you feel that in order to follow through with that new concept 
we need demonstration projects as to how the community can substi- 
tute in a sense for the parent in these terms? 

Miss Cotnorn. You yourself referred to the Henry Street Settle- 
ment where they have done a significant demonstration along this line 
in working with the predelinquent ages 9 to 11. They have made 
unusually fine strides there and have had unusual success in working 
with the parents of these 9 to 11’s. In fact, the social workers that 
are employed on this spend as much time with the parents as they do 
with the kids. They are in and out of the homes constantly. 

What we do not know, however, is what would happen if we tried 
the same thing someplace else in the country, because we have not 
tried it out. I think this is also true in some of the things that got 
started under your regime in New York. We need to try them else- 
where in the country. 
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Senator Javirs. For example, Miss Colborn, our New York Gover- 
nor just vetoed a bill to enable teachers to spank children. 

What do we know about that? Do we know whether a spanking 
is good or it is bad or what ought we to do about it in scientific terms? 

Senator Ciark. If I might interject before you answer, it seems to 
me what we need in that regard is the assembly of data rather than 
a demonstration program. 

Miss Cotzorn. I think the question is sufficiently answered. 

Senator Javirs. I have just one last question, if I may. 

Are we as yet aware of the impact on this whole subject of the pre- 
5-year-old stage? For example, as you probably know, I am devoted 
to the day-care-center idea. Do we know enough about whether that 
ties in vith the juvenile delinquent and youth criminal problem ¢ 

Miss Cotzorn. No; we do not. And I certainly hope we get some 
place in the day-care business, too, 

Senator Javirs. That is pretty important. 

Miss CoLporn. It surely is. 

Senator Javrrs. In other words, here are definite areas, whether it 
is spanking or day care or the technique of Henry Street of working 
with the parents. Here are definite areas where working projects 
in communities would be the best kind of research, and you feel that 
that is what we ought to direct our first attention to in a ‘Federal bill. 

Miss Cotzorn. I do because I think this is something we can get 
going quickly. We have plenty of agencies and public bodies over 
the country that want to get started along this line, and I think we 

an make 2 big dent in the problem as well as give ourselves back- 
ground to prepare a broader program which I am sure we have to do 
because the problem is much too big to think 

Senator Crark. Miss Colborn, Senator Javits and I have essen- 
tially the same objective in respect to this legislation. We may differ 
a little bit in terms of specifics. My good friend in his very able 
fashion has just made you a prosecution witness, and I should like to 
do a little cross-examination very briefly. 

1 am wondering whether you are as firm as Senator Javits’ ques- 
tion would indicate that the demonstration projects is by all means the 
highest priority. There have been a good many witnesses here 
both yesterday and today, who have been wringing their hands over 
the fact that we have not really assembled all the data which is avail- 
able, that there is a great need for more statistics, there is a great need 
for studies as to what has been done, and that this is perhaps: of almost 
equal importance with going ahead with the demonstration projects. 

I can understand that the answer of a particular witness almost 
inevitably is going to be conditioned by the seat which he or she 
occupies in the field, but were these other witnesses overemphasizing 
the importance of gathering together the available information and 
coordinating it and disseminating it, and that that is perhaps of 
equal importance with the carrying on of particular demonstration 
projects? , 

Miss Cotzorn. Our organization has just had a grant from the 
Fels Foundation, and we have just about completed the study across 
the country of significant problems in six different areas, and juvenile 
delinquency is one of the six areas. The work on this project has 
been done by Arthur Hillman who is on leave as dean of one of the 
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schools at Roosevelt University in Chicago. I tell you this for you 
to now it has been a thorough job. 

There are just three things he has been able to find in this past year 
that is going on in juvenile delingency by way of this kind of pre- 
ventive program in which we are interested here. 

Senator CLark. Was the grant adequate to do a thorough job? 

Miss Cotzorn. Yes, it was. He has been in, I think, 75 cities if I 
remember correctly. The first thing that he found was, of course, 
the hard-to-reach youth programs that we are all familiar with. The 
second that he found was a few places in the country where there is 
an attempt at a broad community approach to try to provide sufli- 
cient services needed in a given area to see what can happen. And the 
third that he found was in a few places special work with this so-called 
predelinquent group. 

With the exception of the hard-to-reach youth program, the com- 
munity approach and the predelinquent approach there has been so 
little done about it that we are not sure as to how good it is. 

Senator Ciark. Has anybody ever gone to work to assemble the 
available information in this field starting at the very helpful testi- 
mony we had from Mr. Beck yesterday as to the scope of the problem, 
the drift toward a higher level of youth who were being brought 
before juvenile courts, but starting one might say with the young 
child and moving along in all the different aspects, including the 
attitude in the home. the attitude in the school, the effect, if any, of 
religious training, and then moving on to the older groupings, the 
effect of the gangs, the attitude of juvenile courts, the institutional 
problems and whether the institution is properly set up, what is being 
done with probation as compared to what could be done; generally 
speaking, the extent of recidivism, the post institutional care? Has 
that been brought together in satisfactory form ? 

Miss Cotsorn. I do not think that anything has been done in that 
connection. ‘The reason I say that with this amount of firmness is 
that again Henry Street Settlement has drawn up a project which is 
known as Operation Youth which is intended to do much the kind of 
thing that you have outlined. It is a total, broad approach, a satura- 
tion of services needed, the bringing together of all of the institu- 
tions in the country that should be working on this. 

Prior to submitting this project any place to try to get the funds 
to do it, they took a pretty thorough look over the country to try to 
see whether anything else of its kind had been done, and they were 
unable to find anything. That is a very expensive project. 

Senator Ciark. That leads to my next question. 

Is this the kind of thing which you could anticipate could be done 
with a foundation grant or perhaps even some civic organization 
financing it, or is this something you think is going to be. necessary 
to get some Federal money for, if we are going to do it right ? 

Miss Connorn. When I'tell you that the cost of the project is a little 
better than $1 million you will know that it is not private funds that 
they are going after. 

Senator CLarK. I guess that is a little steep for the Fels Founda- 
tion, but it is chicken feed for Ford, is it not? 

Miss Cotsorn. They are unable to get support for it privately. 
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Senator CLark. Have they made efforts through the Ford Foun- 
dation ? 

Miss Cotsorn. They have made the efforts. They are working in 
an area with a population group of 300,000, and to get the kind of 
leadership necessary to do the kind of coordination necessary of all 
these various groups such as the ones you mentioned, which is about 
what their project calls for 

Senator CiarKk. We have a problem not only within this commit- 
tee but because the Subcommittee on the Judiciary has held very 
extensive hearings here, and in the end, when we get into executive 
session, there is going to be a question of emphasis and a question of 
priorities. 

Senator Javits, who probably knows more about this than any other 
member of the committee, has very firm and, I have no doubt, well- 
held views on this subject. I just want to be sure that all other points 
of view are presented in the testimony so that when we come to de- 
cide whether we want the Hill-Clark bill or the Javits bill or the 
Humphrey bill or the Hennings bill or some combination of those 
and other bills, we have the best available expert testimony to enable 
us to make up our minds. That is why I wanted to ask you to let us 
have your view of the relative priority of need for Federal funds in 
the different areas within the overall juvenile delinquency problem. 

Miss Cortsorn. One of the problems about starting in too broad 
a way at the moment, I think, is the whole problem that we have 
a lack of leadership able to do the job at the present time. I am a firm 
believer also that we should try to use the existing leadership that we 
have in the best possible way. 

Through these few types of projects that we have had over the 
country we have developed a core of leaders that do want to try out 
broader approaches and have the skill to do it. 

I think if we move from there right now, what we will do will be 
added to our pool of leadership as we bring together other people who 
have training in the various backgrounds that are needed to work 
with the juvenile problems. We bring them together in a team, as 
you know, and it is not a case of people from one background only, 

ut it is a variety of backgrounds that is needed. 

As we do that I think we build up our whole pool of leadership 
and make it possible then to do in an adequate way the kind of broad 
program that we need to move into. 

It is just a question of timing, I think, and the best use of our 
present resources, how much we really could do today. 

Senator CrarK. Let me just pursue it a little further and then we 
can stop. 

The team so far has seemed to concentrate on the need to assemble 
data, the need for what is called research, which is not quite as specific 
as I would like to have seen it, but generally speaking I suppose studies 
of existing program for the purpose of evaluating them, then the 
need for demonstration programs, which I think is rather different 
from the first two, and finally, the need for training. 

Would you be prepared to make a suggestion or a recommendation 
as to the relative order of priority of those four areas, or would you 


think we ought to have a go at all of them to the extent that funds 
are available? 
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Let me reiterate: The assembly of data, the making of studies in 
the nature of research, and evaluating existing projects, the authoriza- 
tion of demonstration projects, and the spending of money for the 
training of personnel. 

Miss Corzorn. Of course, I happen to believe that you do all three 
at once. 

Senator Ciark. We have four. 

Miss Corzorn. What am I leaving out? Research, demonstration, 
training, and what is the fourth one? 

Senator CLark. I suppose you are grouping research, existing proj- 
ects, and the assembly of data. Iam thinking more of statistical work. 

Miss Cotgorn. I see. 

Senator CLark. Yes; I suppose that is a form of research. Let us 
cut it down to three. 

Miss Coxigorn. I think so. Our experience is, on many problems 
that we have worked on, not just Juvenile delinquency but on many, 
that if we start working on the problem and have a research arm 
tied into it so that the research director or consultant, depending upon 
the size of the project, works constantly with the staff that is trying to 
work on the problem, this means that they evaluate what they do as 
they go along, they change their approach as their research and studies 
indicate they ought to change it, and in the end, when we finish with 
a particular demonstration, we have far more and we have moved 
ahead farther than if we have tried to do just the straight demonstra- 
tion without the research arm. 

Now, training: In all of the projects that we carry on, we make it 
a point always to tie in a certain number of students so that we are 
training them in the whole thing that we are doing, that we are train- 
ing them in the kind of approach you make to problem solving, and 
in the end, when the thing is through, the students are also trained 
in the particular problem. 

I see all of this happening together in this type of approach to 
juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Crark. I think that is very helpful, Miss Colborn, but that 
raises this subsidiary question: Are proper schools available in ade- 
quate number? 

Miss Cotporn. If you are looking at the enrollment in schools of 
social work, I have to say “No.” 

Senator Crark. But this is not entirely a social work problem, is 
it? 

Miss Cotzorn. No, it is not. 

When Francis Bosworth started out on his community approach 
there in “Operation Poplar”, what did he do? He recruited all 
kinds of people from every place he could get them who had an 
interest in this subject and who had the background that could be 
fitted into it. 

Senator CLark. And he did so remarkable a job he got the Phila- 
delphia award a few years ago. 

Miss Cotsorn. Another thing that happened there, they got to the 
third year of their project and they were a little embarrassed because 
people had asked them about the gangs and there weren’t any gangs 
any more, and they were not sure whether they should take the credit 
for the fact that they were not there or not, but the fact was they were 
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not, and they had started out with three good, ripsnorting gangs in 
that area. 

The method he used has been used in a number of places. Out in 
Minneapolis at the moment they are recruiting people to do a project 
which I think is being financed by the Institute of Mental Health. 
They have gone to the educational field and picked some people up 
there; they have gone to the probation department and have had some 
people assigned there, using some social work students. 

This . pretty generally true. We pick up people that have the 
kind of background that looks as if it would fit into it and train them 
as we go along. There is no place else to get this kind of training, 
really. 

Senator CiarKk. I think you have covered that very well, indeed. 

One last question: A couple of these bills, Senator Javits’ and Sen- 
ator Humphrey's, provide for channeling this money through the 
States. I wonder what your view is on that? 

Miss Corsorn. If we are talking about the demonstration funds, as 
I think we are, I hope that we will not complicate and delay the 
business that much. I think the pattern that has already been worked 
out. by the Federal Government through some of the health bills, 
where the grants are made directly and where a simplified form is 
practiced, have been very useful and have not in any way kept the 
States out of the picture. 

Senator Crark. This is true in housing also, 

Miss Cotnorn. This is the way I like to see this go, and I think it 
will get us to work much faster and we will not lose any values. 

Senator CiarKk. Mr. Hecht, I see you are still in the room. I meant 
to ask you that same question. 

T assume your advocacy of the Hill-Clark bill would include the fact 
that the grants would be channeled directly and not through a State 
agency ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hecur. Yes; That is quite true. Some States have relatively 
little juvenile delinquency, while others have a great deal. 

Senator Crark. Some of the ones that have a great deal are not 
doing much about it at the State level. 

Mr. Hecntr. Yes. Insome States there are more promising projects 
and demonstrations than there are elsewhere. I would give it to pri- 
vate or public, State or volunteer, or any kind of agency that has a 
project that is promising to solve the problem throughout the United 
States. 

That is one of the mary reasons why I think the Hill-Clark bill is 
the best of the four bills. 

Senator Crark. And you would leave it to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, as advised by the Advisory Committee, to 
determine where the project money should be. 

Mr. Hecurt. I would, indeed, yes. 

Senator CiarK. Miss Colborn, are you in accord with that ? 

Miss Conporn. Yes. 

May I call your attention to just two quick things before T finish ? 

Senator CiarK. Yes, indeed. 

Miss Cotzorn. In my testimony are some interesting statistics that 
I think you might like to know about. One of our agencies in Mil- 
waukee did a study of the cost of each individual social disaster: the 
training school, reformatory, penitentiary, and relief. 
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Then the average earnings of a wage earner that are lost during a 
lifetime, the lost productivity. Adding these together, each delin- 
quent in the State of Wisconsin costs $461,250. 

We did that same set of figures for New York State, since certain of 
the costs there are a litle different, and we find that each delinquent in 
New York State costs $631,750. 

Senator CiarKk. These are really dramatic figures which I hope will 
have some impact on my colleagues who are primarily interested in 
efficiency and economy in Government. 

Thank you very much, Miss Colborn. 

Miss Cotporn. You are quite welcome. 

Senator CLark. Miss Colborn being the last witness, the subcommit- 
tee will recess until Monday, May 4, in this room, at 10 a.m. At that 
time, officials representing the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will present the administration’s views on the pending bills, 
and it is hoped that Senators who have sponsored the pending meas- 
ures will also appear in support of their proposals. 

The subcommittee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Monday, May 4, 1959.) 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


MONDAY, MAY 4, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph S. Clark (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Clark (presiding). 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Samuel V. Merrick, special counsel to the subcommittee; and G. F. 
Randolph, minority professional staff member. 

Senator Ciark. ‘The subcommittee will be in session. 

I would like to offer for the record statements by Senators Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., chairman of the Judiciary Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, on the bills pending before this sub- 
committee; by Senator Estes Kefauver in support of S. 765 and S. 


766; and by Senator William Langer in support of S. 765 and S. 766. 
( The statements referred to follow :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE To 
INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
May 4, 1959. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
Chairman Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Joe: Let me take this opportunity of thanking you for having invited 
me to testify at your hearings today concerning S. 765 and S. 766, which I spon- 
sored together with Senators Kefauver, Carroll, and Langer. I sincerely regret 
that my duties as a member of the Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments 
prevent my testifying at this hearing today, inasmuch as the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments is also having a hearing this morning at which 
former President Harry Truman will be testifying and I feel that my presence 
is required at that hearing. 

Let me thank you again for your kind invitation and may I request that the 
prepared statement accompanying this letter be inserted in the record of your 
hearings today. 

With kindest regrets, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., CHAIRMAN, SENATE Sups- 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee : 


I would like to thank you for inviting me to appear before this committee 
to speak in support of the two bills which I have introduced and which were 
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cosponsored by Senators Kefauver, Carroll, and Langer, and to present to you 
what I feel to be imperative reasons why this legislation should be passed into 
law as soon as possible. Because of the pressure of Senate business, I find 
it impossible to appear, but I appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement. 

I feel that having been associated with this problem for the greater part of 
my life, I can speak with some degree of personal knowledge of the needs in 
this area. 

For many years I have seen, firsthand, the serious threat of juvenile delin. 
quency, both as chairman of the Senate’s National Penitentiaries Subcommittee 
and as a member and chairman of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee. I continually visit Federal institutions, both reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries, and it is here that I am made painfully aware of the 
disastrous results of what in the majority of cases started out as juvenile 
offenders. Having been a criminal prosecutor for 6 years, prosecuting thousands 
of felony cases, I know that so many times a criminal began his career as a 
juvenile delinquent. He begins as a delinquent and graduates from the juvenile 
courts and institutions to adult criminal courts and penitentiaries. 

Iam not a “Johnny-come-lately” in the delinquency field. I have been an active. 
member of the Big Brother organization for about 35 years of my life. I have 
been the national director and now hold that position in an honorable capacity. 
I have worked with young boys in this organization and know that, with the 
proper help, they can be saved. 

After having thus presented my qualifications to speak on this subject, I 
should like to relate to you gentlemen on the committee some distressing facts 
that make the passage of this legislation a vital necessity for the safety and 
future welfare of our Nation. 

Let me initially outline to you the scope of delinquency as it exists nationally 
as reported just last week in the annual report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary’s Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 

1. Reliable reports from both State and Federal agencies indicate that this 
country is experiencing an ever-increasing rise in its delinquency rate than has 
been going on for almost a decade. 

2. In the 9-year period from 1949 through 1957, the last year for which we 
have relatively complete information, appearances before the juvenile court for 
delinquency increased by almost 2% times. 

3. There were 603,000 appearances by a total of 520,000 juveniles before the 
Nation’s juvenile courts during 1957. 

4. During this same period there were approximately 1,700,000 appearances 
by boys and girls before the police. 

Based on the above figures, we can expect more than 800,000 juveniles to come 
before the courts in 1965 and almost 900,000 by 1970 because of population in- 
creases alone. These figures are only predictions from the totals derived in the 
year 1957, However, if we consider the unfaltering trend that has been develop 
ing for the 8 years previous to that, we can expect a little over a million children 
to appear before the courts in 1965 and a staggering 1,400,000 by 1970. 

There is another point I should like to clarify at this time. It has become the 
fashion in the last several years to look at the delinquency statistics for any 
one year, which show usually that only 2 to 3 percent of the total juvenile popu- 
lation appeared before the court in that year, and conclude that we are not in 
such bad shape after all because 97 to 98 percent of our children are lawabiding. 

I submit that the public and the Government have been deluding themselves in 
this narrow approach to the total problem. We feel that it is more realistic to 
approach delinquency from the following point of view. We must look at what 
has been called a “delinquency generation,” which has been described as any 
group of children between the ages of 10 through 17 in any given 8-year period. 
Looking at it this way, we find that year after year these are not the same 
children appearing before the juvenile courts, but in any succeeding year approxi- 
mately 65 percent of these children are new delinquency cases. 

Approaching it from this angle, we find that anywhere from 16 to 20 percent 
of our total male population in the above-mentioned age group has, at one time 
or another, within the recent past, appeared before the juvenile court for having 
committed one or more delinquent acts. 

What does this mean in terms of numbers? It means that we can actually 
count, today, 1,700,000 young people in our population who have had such a 
juvenile court experience, and we feel safe in estimating that in a very short 
time we will have over 2 million such persons. 
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The effect of this increasing number of social misfits on our society is almost 
unbelievable when looked at in its parts. As chairman of the Delinquency Sub- 
committee, I have gone around the country and have seen, firsthand, what can 
happen when large groups of such children are allowed to accumulate in our 
social institutions. In our school systems, for example, we found increases in 
classroom disruption, extortion rackets, brutal beatings, and even rape and 
murder. 

We have also seen the effects of such individuals on the efficiency of our Armed 
Forces, whihe are forced many times to take individuals of this type from the 
available manpower pool. In the event of a national emergency, the debilitating 
effect of these individuals on the efficiency of our fighting machine is almost 
inconceivable. We have seen what happens when these children form groups 
known as gangs and begin to overrun blocks, neighborhoods, and indeed, entire 
communities, terrorizing the law-abiding citizens, practically eliminating effec- 
tive law enforcement and turning whole sections of cities into personal battle- 
grounds. 

Getting to the two bills before the committee, let us now take a look at two 
of the main reasons this situation exists in our great country: First of all, we 
tind that there is an appalling lack of people trained in the skills necessary to 
prevent, treat, and control this social disease known as delinquency; secondly, 
where progressive State or local governments have done their utmost to provide 
adequate numbers of facilities or trained personnel, our present methods of 
handling delinquents are so lengthy and involved that only small numbers of 
the hordes of delinquents coming through our juvenile courts can be handled 
with any degree of success. 

As I told the Senate when I introduced these bills, the subcommittee has 
found that in almost every instance courts are hampered because of a lack of 
trained probation and social workers to implement the decision and prescription 
of the judge; juvenile institutions are too frequently reduced to mere programs 
of containment; guidance clinics and other social agenices, if available, are 
forced to spread their ministrations so thin that the end result of their efforts 
is practically worthless; and the police departments with the necessary trained, 
special assistants, these police departments, gentlemen, I can count on my fingers. 

In community after community, we found this same pattern and we have 
listened to the incessant pleas for more training of present personnel and an 
increase in the available pool of people with the skills necessary for handling 
delinquents. 

The subcommittee has witnessed firsthand the confusion and evil results of 
this paucity of probation officers, psychologists, psychiatric social workers, ete. 
In the city of New York we spoke to sincere, well-intentioned people, whose 
only available source of manpower would be another agency. Piracy was 
rampant. But that I mean the only way to get good people would be to entice 
them away from other agencies in the community. Thus the juvenile court 
in New York City, while having budgetary provisions for 10 psychologists, only 
had 1 available because the remaining 9 had been lured away by the somewhat 
higher stipend provided for in the public school system. The courts in the city 
were having their probation officers lured away by the courts in other parts of 
the State that offered more money. This, in effect, made the city courts a train- 
ing center for young social workers just out of college, and as soon as they 
became proficient in their profession, they would leave and go on to more lucra- 
tive but similar positions outside of the city. 

We are all aware of the effect of this shortage of personnel and facilities. 
The whole world knows what happened a year ago in the New York schools. 
The reverberations were felt even on the floor of the Senate here in Washington. 
The city and State of New York and the entire Nation were shocked by an 
unprecedented wave of juvenile hoodlumism and violence. In its analysis of 
this situation, the subcommittee determined that the major factor in this develop- 
ment was this tremendous shortage in available personnel to meet a problem 
that responsible persons knew for many years was fast approaching. 

Right here in our own city we have witnessed the shocking effects of social 
agencies of the city government being forced to accept incompetent, inadequately 
trained, or morally undesirable personnel for use in juvenile institutions. 

In our last annual report, No. 1429, we hopefully recommended that: 

1. Both men and women being employed for work in correctional institutions 
be more closely screened to make certain that their background is one of emo- 

tional stability and good character. By being more careful in employment of 
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these people, there will be less chance of sadistic or perverted individuals obtain- 
ing entry into an atmosphere peculiarly suited to their desires. 

Yet what was the District government to do but accept less than the best 
when the best is just not available. Thus, after committing juveniles to insti- 
tutions ostensibly for retraining, we instead further warp their young minds 
and distort their view of adult society by exposing them to incompetent, morally 
undesirable adults who are in a position to exert their wishes over these people 
under the guise of a responsible authority. 

In our hearing on institutions for the rehabilitation and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquents, we were told that similar situations exist throughout the 
United States. 

The second of our bills provide for Federal funds for the subsidization of 
special projects or promising programs that might insure us greater success in 
preventing or treating delinquents. 

I might give a brief example here. In the city of New York and in other 
large cities, we find that many times as much as 75 percent of the total juve- 
nile delinquency population comes from a very small segment—sometimes as 
little as 1. percent—of the total family population. These families not only . 
produce delinquents, but they produce every other type of mental, physical, 
and emotional disorder known to man. They not only produce it once, but 
they reproduce it and multiply. 

One such special project that has been proposed before this subcommittee 
would be the establishment of what has been called a “therapeutic community,” 
i.e., a focusing of the entire services of a community on such a special seg- 
ment of the population which has been gathered together for the sole purpose 
of exposing the entire family to a total plan of rehabilitation. This is to me 
one of the most promising new approaches to the solving of the delinquency 
problem. 

Another interesting approach proposed by one of our witnesses is based on 
the hard fact that there is an inadequate number of trained personnel and this 
situation is bound to exist for some time to come. In view of this, we must 
develop newer techniques of treatment so that instead of 1, 2, or 3 years of 
lengthy institutional incarceration, juveniles might be exposed to 3 or 4 months 
of intensive 24-hour treatment based On new concepts of treatment which 
could result in the same degree of rehabilitation as the lengthier periods. This 
would allow the same number of personnel to handle many, many more 
delinquents. 

There are only a few of the progressive approaches to solving our delin- 
quency problem. However, I and the members of the subcommittee are firmly 
convinced that it is only through the major participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the two mechanisms provided in these bills, that any ap- 
preciable change in our delinquency picture will come to pass. 

Our increase in delinquency rate has come about because of changes in our 
family life, changes in the basic attitudes of our society and changes in our 
economic and social situations. We must, therefore, attack the problem not by 
wringing our hands and crying for a return to the good old days, but by apply- 
ing new and imaginative programs and approaches and applying them with 
enough trained personnel and with enough of our resources, including Federal 
resources, if we are to save fully a fifth of our future young adults from head- 
ing for, at worst, a life of crime or, at best, a twilight world of social-economic 
maladjustment. 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER IN Support OF S. 765 AND S. 766, 
May 4, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you for the 
opportunity of making a statement in support of 8S. 765 and S. 766, which were 
introduced by my good friend, Senator Hennings, chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, and which Senators 
Carroll, Langer, and I are cosponsoring. 

S. 765 would provide for assistance to States and institutions of higher learn- 
ing for demonstrating or developing improved techniques and practices for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency; and 8S. 766 would 
provide for assistance to and cooperation with States and institutions of higher 
learning for the training of qualified personnel for work in various fields involv- 
ing the prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency. 
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This legislation is of particular interest to me because I, as a member and 
former chairman of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, have 
been associated with similar bills during the preceding two Congresses. 

I am going to depart somewhat from what has been the custom in discuss- 
ing juvenile delinquency. I am not going to cry out in alarm at the rising tide 
of lawlessness among our youth; this is a matter of common knowledge and the 
testimony is agreed on this and on the urgency of the need for action. There 
have been and are many cries of alarm, much deploring, and constant hand- 
wringing over the problem of juvenile delinquency. We see it in the papers each 
day ; we hear about it on the floor of the Senate; and we receive countless letters 
on the subject. Unfortunately, none of this activity brings us nearer to a 
solution. 

We hear from all sides, and indeed it seems from above and below too, that 
juvenile delinquency is a result of poor home life. So it may be. But saying 
so also does not provide us with the answer. We here cannot legislate the 
good homes, the responsible parents, and the other environmental factors neces- 
sary for the rearing of law-abiding and useful citizens. If we can’t do this, 
what can we do? Action is necessary—that is agreed. But what kind of action? 

The passage of these two bills which the committee has under consideration 
would be action which might bring us much closer to a solution than anything 
else we have done. We cannot change some things and we must accept that 
fact. There is the possibility, however, that we can prevent delinquency in 
many cases and that we can salvage some lives that have already started down 
the criminal path. 

We know more about delinquency than we did 10 or 20 years ago, but there 
is still much we do not know. Also, we do not always know how to apply the 
knowledge which has been gained over the years, and we often do not have the 
personnel, money, and facilities to translate our knowledge into a workable 
program. 

The provisions of these two bills, S. 765 and S. 766, if enacted into law, could 
be the spur to acquiring new knowledge and applying that knowledge by persons 
equipped to understand and administer it. In human terms, it could be that 
manv of our young persons who get into trouble could have help that has not 
heretofore been available. If we cannot change a child’s home life and his 
parents, perhaps we can give that child expert help so that he in turn does not 
become an inadequate parent. With the techniques that are being developed 
for the early detection and prevention of delinquency, perhaps many may be 
saved from committing the first delinquent act. 

The projects and the training of personnel which would be provided by these 
measures could be a dam against the tide of delinquency which has been sweep- 
ing across our land. These bills would not make the Federal Government the 
guardians of the Nation’s delinquents. Rather, they would give a small amount 
of aid and leadership to States and communities so that they might better help 
themselves. This, I feel, is as it should be. 

I believe that the American community is not only willing to accept such leg- 
islation, but I believe that it is generally felt that some such action by the 
Federal Government is necessary. 

The Congress has now been considering legislative action along the lines of 
these two bills for a number of years, and I should like to outline briefly the 
history of these legislative proposals which the committee is considering. 

During the 84th Congress, S. 728, a bill to provide assistance to and cooperation 
with States in strengthening and improving State and local programs for the 
control of juvenile delinquency, grew out of our work on the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, and I was joined in introduc- 
ing this measure in January 1955, by Senators Hennings and Langer. After ex- 
tensive hearings before a special subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senator Herbert Lehman favorably reported a revised bill, 
S. 4267, which passed the Senate in the closing days of the 84th Congress. No 
action was taken by the House of Representatives. 

During the 85th Congress, I introduced S. 431, which was similar to S. 4267 
of the 84th Congress, and was again joined by Senators Hennings and Langer. 
A number of bills on the same subject were introduced by other Members of 
the Senate. At least 11 versions of this legislation were presented to the House 
of Representatives, and hearings were held on 10 of these measures by the Sub- 
committee on Special Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 
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However, none of these bills was reported and no action resulted on these legis- 
lative proposals during the 85th Congress. 

In the meantime, the need for action had increased and the yearly statistics on 
juvenile delinquency were a grim reminder that we ahd not even begun to cope 
effectively with this national threat. Because of our concern and disappointment 
with the failure of the 84th and SSth Congresses to pass some measure to alleviate 
the situation, the staff of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
was instructed during the past summer to analyze this legislation in an effort to 
see if revisions were necessary in the light of our experiences since 1955. 

The bills, S. 765 and 8S. 766 are the results of that study and we believe they in- 
corporate the essential provisions of the original legislation. There were several 
reasons for breaking the larger bill, which we referred to as an omnibus bill, 
down into two separate bills. One was that we felt that the aims and provisions 
of the legislation could be more clearly defined in this way. Another reason is 
that it was felt that the need for action was almost desperate, and while we are 
not willing to settle for half a loaf and feel that both bills should be passed, we 
would rather see one enacted into law than none. 

The original legislation called for a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency which we now feel can be dispensed with. Such a Council would 
have served to advise the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and we 
feel that the Children’s Bureau and other agencies of the Department are well 
staffed with competent and expert personnel in many fields directly and in- 
directly related to juvenile delinquency. For that reason, we do not see the 
necessity at this time for the formation of still another Council to advise people 
who are already experts. 

During this current session of the 86th Congress, a number of bills on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency have been introduced in addition to the two meas- 
ures which I have been discussing. In the House of Representatives, legislative 
hearings have already been held again by the Special Education Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. For a matter of some 4 years, we have 
been introducing legislation to provide aid to States and communities in han- 
dling their delinquency problems, and numerous witnesses have been called and 
recalled to testify on these measures. I wonder, gentlemen, what we are waiting 
for. I should like to read to you a few excerpts from a column which apeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald on January 8, 1959, in which delinquency 
legislation is discussed. 

“Numerous bills have been introduced in recent sessions of Congress and hear- 
ings have been held widely by investigating committees, but relatively little has 
been done on a national scale to prevent and combat juvenile crime. 

“Although ‘research’ has become a magic word in relation to weapons, disease, 
industrial products, it has failed to rouse congressional interest as means of 
preventing and treating delinquency. 

“Also greatly needed in meeting this national problem are more trained 
specialists. 

“Certainly it (juvenile delinquency problem) is big enough and serious enough 
to require a coordinated national attack. Both the causes and costs of youth 
crime reach beyond city, county, and State boundaries.” 

In conclusion, I should like to reemphasize the fact that the need is acute and 
is growing. These two measures which I am supporting here today will not 
answer all our juvenile delinquency problems, but their enactment would be a 
constructive step in meeting the threat which delinquency poses for our Nation. 
I strongly commend these two bills to you for favorable consideration. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER, MEMBER, SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommitte, I am 
directing my remarks to you as one of the original members of the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency which began in the summer of 
1953 with little realization on the part of myself and the other members of the 
subcommittee at that time of the immenseness of the problem we were about 
to face. 

I would like to relate to you today a few of the facts that we have accumulated 


during these intervening years which I feel are quite convincing evidence of the 


need for the passage of the two bills, S. 765 and S. 766, which you gentlemen are 
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considering during these hearings. I might add that I and my colleagues on the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee have argued for some kind of legislation 
similar to the type before you today for the past 5 years but to no avail. I am 
appalled when I think of the tremendous amounts that have been appropriated 
for the various projects that I consider not as worthy as helping the children 
of our Nation. 

To begin with, I would like to relate to you a few figures which have been 
published recently by the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. Hoover states that, in line with the reported increase 
in appearances before juvenile courts of children between the ages of 10 through 
17 as published by the Children’s Bureau, the FBI also finds that this trend is in 
evidence in the arrest figures for children 18 years of age and under. These 
figures also show that children are increasingly committing more of the very, 
very serious offenses. 

For example, Mr. Hoover reports that in 1957, of all the people arrested for 
stealing automobiles, 68 percent were under 18 years of age: of all the people 
arrested for burglary, 55 percent were under 18 years of age; and, of all the 
people arrested for rape, 20 percent were children under 18 years of age. 

Further, while we sometimes think of juvenile delinquency as mainly a big 
city problem, we find that Mr. Hoover claims that delinquency is increasing 
twice as rapidly in small towns and rural areas as in the larger cities. 

While this has been going on for the past 5 years, the Congress has done 
nothing but talk—and they have done precious little of even that—about helping 
the States alleviate this problem. I cannot plead too strongly for favorable 
consideration and passage of the two bills introduced by Senator Hennings, my 
colleagues, and myself which you are considering today. 

The Federal Government must take this action if we are to eradicate from 
our national life some of the following distressing facts, including: 

1. The 200,000 children who annually run away from home, ending up either 
in jail or sentenced to institutions on charges of vagrancy. 

2. The approximately 25,000 babies who are sold each year by doctors, law- 
yers, midwives, and other individuals to couples desiring children without any 
investigation as to the suitability of the parents or child. 

3. Of the thousands of juvenile narcotics users in the United States, only 
two cities have followup clinics for the cure of these young narcotic addicts. 

4. Every year, over 100,000 children are confined in common jails. One .of 
the major reasons for this is the lack of trained people to handle these children— 
one of the prime targets provided by the legislation before you today. In addi- 
tion, 52,000 children a year are committed to various State training schools and 
institutions, a great many of whom are released prematurely because room must 
be made for the new delinquents coming in from overcrowded juvenile courts 
and detention centers. 

5. In some of the slum areas in our large cities upward of 20 percent of the 
juvenile population gets into trouble with the police. 

6. In the elementary schools in these neighborhoods, it has been determined 
that as high as 50 to 60 percent of the children have some sort of emotional 
problem or family difficulty. 

As you gentlemen know, I have always been interested in the problems of the 
American Indian and of the difficulties they have in raising their children both 
on and off Federal reservations. I feel a great sympathy not only for the 
Indian, but for any minority group in our society that is at a disadvantage. 
The economically and educationally poor Negro families from the South who 
move into the large industrial cities in the North, similarly disadvantaged 
families from Puerto Rico who migrate to the city of New York, Mexican 
families in the southwestern part of the United States—all of these groups, 
wherever they settle, seem to produce greater numbers of juvenile delinquents 
than the rest of the population. 

I feel that the Federal Government has a great responsibility in raising the 
standards of living for these people and by so doing I feel that we will reduce 
the great number of delinquents that they produce. In many cities, it is the 
offspring of these minority groups that take up the time and effort of the ma- 
jority of trained personnel in not only the field of delinquency, but in all kinds 
of social work. These families are in effect immigrants, or in a migratory 
status, having no legal right many times to claim for long periods of time any 
State as their home and they are many times denied the services and help they 
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need. I feel this makes them all the more the problem of the Federal Govy- 
ernment. 


Whenever these families settle in great numbers in a community, they greatly 
overtax and burden that community’s welfare facilities. We, therefore, must 
make provision so that these communities which attract such families have the 
ability to handle the problems that are attendant to being poor and illiterate. 
As the matter stands today, it is impossible to expand the welfare services in 
any of these communities to deal with these problem families and their delin- 
quent children without also making sure that there are enough trained people 
to fill these social work positions. The passage of Senate bill 766 would be a 
step in the direction of ensuring more of these much-needed people. 

Senate bill 765, the special projects bill, which has as its purpose the develop- 
ing of improved programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
has had meager beginnings in several parts of the country where entire groups 
of these immigrant families are taught mental and personal hygiene and are 
given the basic necessities for living what could be considered a minimum stand- 
ard when compared to the average American family. 

I urge that we, as Members of Congress, must show a willingness to face up 
to the true proportions of the problem of juvenile delinquency in our country. 
We must recognize the horrible effects this plague will have on our future as a 
Nation if it is allowed to go on with only half-hearted efforts at stopping its 
progress, and we must provide the Nation with the wherewithal and leadership 
that is necessary to halt this terrible plight. 

Senator CLark. Our first witness today is the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Elliot Richardson. 

re Richardson, we are always happy to have you with us. 

I understand you have a prepared statement. I would be happy 
to have you either read it or put it in the record and comment, which- 
ever seems to you to be most appropriate. 


STATEMENT OF ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. KATHERINE B. OETTINGER, CHIEF, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU; MARGARET EMERY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU; PHILIP GREEN, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICE; AND CHARLES HAWKINS, 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
LEGISLATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Let me first intro- 
duce the people who accompany me this morning. 

On my right is Mrs. Katherine Oettinger, the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who also has a statement which will follow mine. On 
her right, Miss Margaret Emery, Assistant Chief. And on the far 
right Mr. Philip Green, who is Director of the Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service. On my left is Mr. Charles Hawkins, who is 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Social Security for Legislation. 

Senator CiarK. Mrs. Oettinger, Miss Emery, Mr. Green, Mr. Haw- 
kins, we are happy to have you here, and look forward to hearing 
from you in the course of the testimony. 

Mr. RicHarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think, if there is no objection—and I assume there is not—I will 
not read my statement. 

Senator CrarK. Suppose I ask the reporter to have it printed in 


the record at this point, and then you may proceed in your own way. 
(The statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF ELuior L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
for myself and my colleagues to appear before your committee in connection 
with your consideration of legislation concerned with juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency continues to be one of the major problems in the 
United States and few communities have escaped the impact of its continu- 
ing national rise. With the increased mobility of population, the expansion of 
suburban areas, and more rapid transportation, among other trends, juvenile 
delinquency can no longer be thought of as being confined within the boundaries 
of neighborhoods, local communities, or even States. 

The continuing rise in juvenile delinquency extends throughout the Nation. 
It is not confined to any one group of States. Nor is it confined to any one 
geographic area. Rural and urban areas alike are confronted with this problem. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, juvenile delinquency grows from the inability 
of far too many of our young people to live with themselves, their families, and 
with each other in the fast moving and unstable world in which they find 
themselves. 

The Department I represent, dedicated to conserving and developing the 
human resources of the Nation, has a tremendous interest in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Either directly or indirectly, nearly every unit of the 
Department touches upon this problem. 

In the Social Security Administration, the Children’s Bureau, with an over- 
all responsibility for helping improve the conditions under which children are 
born and grow up, has a particular concern for those youngsters in conflict with 
the law. In 1955, it established the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services, 
whose staff members on request give professional consultation in cities and 
counties all over the country. The Bureau’s Division of Research collects and 
analyzes statistics on juvenile delinquency and on services to delinquents. It 
also conducts, or provides technical consultation on studies relating to the re- 
duction of delinquency and the treatment of delinquent youth. 

A very heartening advance was made for children when the Congress last 
fall amended the Social Security Act to extend grants for child welfare services, 
which are administered by the Children’s Bureau, to children in urban areas 
on the same basis as to rural children. These are services that help to keep 
children in their homes, and strengthen family life; services that protect babies 
who are going to be adopted; services that provide good foster homes when this 
is necessary; and, as provided in the act, services to children in danger of 
becoming delinquent. 

In 1956 the Congress amended the Social Security Act to give emphasis to 
social services in public assistance programs, services that lead, importantly, 
to the strengthening of family life, that help stimulate city and community 
efforts to help families and individual people get back on their feet, and to tap 
all sources of help for families in trouble. 

By incorporating in the legisaltion the word “services” the Congress gave a 
powerful incentive to the States to move in the direction of prevention—preven- 
tion of the human disasters that so frequently happen when a family undergoes a 
social breakdown. To move in the direction of helping people off assistance 
rather than helping people on assistance, is the goal toward wihch all these pro- 
grams must strive. 

The “family approach” to social problems is of real significance in the treatment 
of juvenile delinquency problems, for of course disturbed youngsters so often come 
from disturbed families. And when we, as a Nation, are able to do a better 
job providing social services to families receiving public assistance then we will 
have come a long way in helping prevent juvenile delinquency and other social 
ills. For, among the individual members of these families will be found not 
only juvenile delinquency but combinations of all the other problems that con- 
front our society today; mental illness; physical disability; alcoholism; un- 
married parenthood; broken homes; drug addition and many others. These are 
the marginal families, dependent, or potentially dependent. 

The Department is currently fostering emphasis on social work in the public 
assistance programs. This approach is gaining momentum all the time. But the 
full potential of public assistance programs will be approached only when all the 
resources of the community, public and private, that could possibly be of help 
to families in trouble are brought together in an organized way to bear upon 
immediate problems. 
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The Office of Education, alerted to the role that schools can play in identifying 
and helping delinquents or potential delinquents, has contracted with a number 
of universities and colleges for research studies on various aspects of juvenile 
delinquency in its relation to education. 

One of the provisions of the new National Defense Education Act should 
have an extremely beneficial effect in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
his is the title that sets up a nationwide system of testing, backed up by 
counseling and guidance programs. It seems to me that when special talents 
in boys and girls are identified when they are young, and when they are 
encouraged to pursue these talents, and make the most of themselves, there will 
be a good deal less risk that they will become members of street gangs, or get in 
trouble with the law. And the school counselors in many cases should be able to 
identify potentially delinquent children, and bring community resources to bear 
on their problems in time to prevent real trouble. 

The administration recently sent to Congress a proposal which I believe also 
has a bearing on problems under discussion today. This is the proposal to help 
communities build new classrooms, and reduce overcrowding, and _ split-shift 
school hours. These classrooms would bring brighter educational opportunities 
to thousands of our children who reside in needy school districts. Perhaps, 
with these new opportunities many boys and girls would be motivated to stay in 
school and complete their education—youngsters who might otherwise have 
first been “dropouts” and then delinquents. 

The Public Health Service is intensifying its efforts in areas of mental health, 
with a number of significant programs relating to juvenile delinquency. Inm- 
portant fundamental work was done last year by scientists of the National 
Institute of Mental Health toward clarifying some of the basic mechanisms of 
psychological development and human behavior. 

It is very encouraging to note the widespread expansion of community mental 
health programs and the high share of the cost of these programs which is 
being provided from State and local resources. An alltime high of $54 million 
was expended from all sources for these purposes during the past year, of which 
7.4 percent represents Federal funds, granted by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

I think that you will agree with me that the Department is already making 
a meaningful contribution in dealing with this growing problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. Obviously, however, more can and must be done to help these 
thousands of boys and girls in our society whom we have classified as “delin- 
quent” when society, in some way, has failed. 

Just as there is no single cause for juvenile delinquency, there is no single 
remedy. Successful efforts to combat juvenile delinquency—as efforts in so 
many other directions—require cooperation of a number of people: The de- 
linquent youth, his parents and relatives, the doctor, the psychologist, the 
teacher, the social worker, the minister, the lawyer, and the police. And it is 
a job for citizens groups, voluntary organizations, and Government. The main 
work, of course, must be done in the communities, for troubled youngsters must 
be reached in person, in their homes, their churches, their schools, or on streets 
and back alleys, if that is where they are. 

At the same time, juvenile delinquency is a matter of State and Federal con- 
cern. Because it is a highly complicated problem, many diversified approaches 
are required in its solution. The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare welcomes the opportunity to consider with this committee some of the 
approaches that might be made and some of the priorities for meeting this 


problem. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you already know from having read the statement, it is a state- 
ment which attests in rather general terms to the seriousness of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and describes various approaches to 
dealing with it being made under one or another program of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

You have already referred, Mr. Chairman, to the report which we 
have just filed with you on legislation pending before this subcommit- 
tee, and I would like to refer to that only to make clear for the record 
that we are in accord with the objective of all the bills pending before 
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this subcommittee which would enable the Federal Government to 
give greater assistance and leadership in coping with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 

While the Federal Government could make a significant contri- 
bution through each of the approaches suggested by the bills—project 
grants for research and improvement of techniques, project grants 
for training, and formula grants to States for strengthening State 
and local programs—it is, of course, apparent that the rate at which 
the Federal Government should proceed, and the amount of funds it 
should devote to any of these approaches during any particular year 
must necessarily be determined in the broad context of all national 
needs. 

We recognize, moreover, Mr. Chairman, that there are questions 
of judgment inevitably involved as to the specific way in which it 
would be most desirable to initiate broader Federal efforts to deal 
with this problem. We regard it, therefore, as a question peculiarly 
appropriate for decision by the Congress, which of these approac hes, 
particularly whether through emphasis on training or emphasis on 
more research and demonstration of the results of research, should 
be emphasized at this time. 

Senator Ciark. Let me ask you what your own view is, Mr. Rich- 
ardson. I certainly have no convinced views as to whether, with the 
given amount of money, the relatively small amount, you should scat- 
ter your fire among demonstration projects, research, collection and 
dissemination of data, and perhaps training, or whether it would be 
wise to concentrate on one or perhaps at most two of those fields in 
view of the limited amount of funds which would be available. Do 
you have any thinking on that ¢ 

Mr. Ricrarpson. I would think—and I’m sure Mrs. Oettinger 
would like to comment on this, too—that research and the demon- 
stration of the contributions to the problem that could be made with 
the knowledge gained by research are very closely related kinds of 
undertakings. 

A demonstration project, as we would understand it, means showing 
what can be done, and, 1f the project is properly controlled, it in itself 
is 2 means of obtaining new knowledge. 

Senator CrarKk. Yes, I think that is true: sort of a laboratory 
experiment. On the other hand, there has been a good deal of testi- 
mony to the effect. that the statistical data has not been adequately 
assembled, that studies have been made here and there which would 
be quite useful, particularly if they, in turn, were subjected to studies 
by other experts in the field who perhaps do not have them available. 

Some thought that a collation and dissemination of existing data, 
done at the Federal level, would be useful. I asked the question as 
to whether that could not be done by some private foundation or civil 
organization, and got a rather dubious reply as to whether the skills 
and funds were available to do it outside of the Federal Government. 

This seems to be a subject on which, at least to some extent, the 
private agencies have tended, either through inadequate funds or 
because of higher priorities, to leave everything to the police and 
welfare departments at the local and State levels. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think, Mr. Chairman, a great deal is summed 
up in the word “leadership” in this connection, and that a Federal 
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agency, simply by virtue of its situation, is in a better position to 
give impetus to the kind of collation of existing data as well as 
stimulus to the support of new investigations that you refer to. 

Senator Clark. Suppose you were to wake up one morning and find 
you had $5 million to spend in the next fiscal year on juvenile de- 
linquency. Would you have any very strong views as to what you 
would like to do with it? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. If we were writing our own ticket in this, given 
$5 million I think our probable reaction would be to include some 
money in each of the areas of research to develop new knowledge, the 
demonstraiton of knowledge, and of training. I think we would feel 
that those three things could be administered in a way that did not 
result in the dissipation of funds but, rather, that tended each to rein- 
force the other. 

Senator Cniark. Mrs. Oettinger, do you want to comment on how 
you could spend money for training? What techniques would you 
utilize to improve training ? 

I have the impression that, as in the case of so many other very 
important professions and occupations in our country, we just do not 
have monk younger people coming into the field. On the other hand, 
it is very important to improve the training of those who already are 
in the field and you cannot do too much. 

What would be a feasible, practical approach to the training 
program ? 

Mrs. Oerrrncer. I do think we want to make a twofold approach, 
even with limited funds, so that we would not ignore the people that 
were already in the field and the in-service training aspect because, as 
you know, in relation to juvenile delinquency, there are a number of 
helping professions that work together. Some of these people have 
little or no training but are very responsive to in-service training 
methods. I think this training could be done as it has been done in a 
very limited kind of way on either a local level or State or regional 
level. The people who are reaching out for training—house parents 
within the institutions that are caring for children, people who have 
not had full training and are in the probation service, those who help 
children in detention homes, or other auxiliary people right in the 
first line—would have an opportunity to get something of the under- 
standing that the professions have developed in relation to the treat- 
ment of youngsters who have already committed juvenile offenses. 

Senator Crark. How could you go about providing that oppor- 
tunity ? 

Mrs. Oerrrncer. I think many of the training schools themselves 
are eager for this kind of training. I think many of the courts are, 
and I think other facilities know what need they have to raise the 
level of the personnel which are already employed in the highest 
capacity that they can be. With such inservice training methods as 
institutes, workshops, gatherings of that kind, as well as consultation 
to the people who are on the job by training supervisors, training 
could be made available through States or through regional services. 

Senator CuarK. Do you have available, within HEW, the trained 
personnel to engage in that kind of activity, or would you have to 
go out and get them? And to what extent should this preparation or 
training be done in actual face-to-face contact or through instruction ? 
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Mrs. Orrrincer. We have now, within our Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service, two training specialists. You may know, in 
the face of the needs of the total country, how small this is, and, yet, 
even within our limitations, we have been able to discover needs and 
to demonstrate what can be done on a very selective basis. 

So I think there is some start there. Moreover, these specialists 
really have had, in a sense, a dry run. They would know where they 
could get additional resources. For example, during the last year 
we have had a training session at Rutgers Univesity, and it was in 
cooperation with their school of social work. We used the already 
existing facilities, brought in specialists who came from many parts 
of the country to carry on this small, limited workshop. But it does 
show a method that could be successfully applied. 

There were a great many more people who wanted to be admitted 
to this training session than it was possible to have. So I think we 
would have no trouble in participants, and I think also we do have 
some idea of an effective way of enlisting the talents that are available 
throughout the country because, even on a part-time basis like this, 
they are amazingly responsive because they know of the need. So 
many of these teachers come together for focusing on some specific 
subject. 

We found it is better not to cover the waterfront but to have a rather 
specialized group who have recognized needs that they know because of 
ilinle experience and who look for help in the training situation. 

Senator CiarK. Do you see any particular need for the collection 
and dissemination of existing data and results of study which have 
already been made? 

Mrs. Oxrtrincer. I do think some beginnings have been made in 
this. I want to call to your attention, for example, if you have not 
already seen it, as you may have, March issue of the Annals of 
Political and Social Science. Miss Helen Witmer, who is the director 
of our Division of Research in the Children’s Bureau, directed this. 
The emphasis in this was on evaluation. So the evaluation that needs 
to be done, I think, was clearly pointed out there. 

I do not think this has been neglected, but I think it needs to be 
done on a much more comprehensive basis than has been possible to 
date. 

Senator Cuark. Would it be your thought, Mr. Richardson, that 
any bill that we brought out should have a good deal of flexibility 
and discretion left with the Department as to how the funds should 
be spent, or should it be pretty well categorized, what we would like 
to have done? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think within whatever limits seem necessary to 
the committee and to the Congress, it would be desirable to have a 
substantial degree of flexibility. 

I might, in this connection, Mr. Chairman, mention the bearing on 
this problem of the work being done through the National Institute 
of Mental Health. You perhaps saw the statements in the House 
committee report on this score. 

Senator Ciark. I was going to ask you about that. I would be 
happy to have you proceed on that right now. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I was going to make the point simply, Mr. Chair- 
man, that from our point of view it would be desirable to have in the 
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Children’s Bureau or in the Department for delegation to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, a degree of authority and competence in tackling this 
problem with funds and personnel, comparable to that which the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health now has under its very broad grant 
of authority. 

Senator CLark. We in this country are in short supply of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers and probation officers, and I am 
wondering what priority you give to the need for additional train- 
ing of persons now working in the field, which Mrs. Oettinger dis- 
cussed a minute ago, as compared to the need to increase the national 
pool by bringing new people in. 

This is a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think we would feel, as Mrs. Oettinger indi- 

cated a moment ago, that these things ought to be approac hed in tan- 
dem. You can organize one type of short-term training course or in- 
stitute for people who are already in service and who need the up- 
grading of their skills and knowledge while concurrently seeking to 
support new programs of training and provide assistance to individ- 
uals interested in going in the field in getting that training. 

This is a pattern that has worked suc cessfully i in various other fields 
where shortages of personnel exist. It is applied, for example, under 
various headings in the field of public health where we have author- 
ity, first, to make grants to the States which can be used by them for 
the training of their people: secondly, to provide traineeships or fel- 
lowships to people who are being recruited for various fields of pub- 
lic health: and, finally, to support courses of training in various 
specific fields of public health. 

Senator CLarKk. You have also got it in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act in terms of graduate students, fellowships. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Graduate students and language teachers, coun- 
seling and guidance personnel. 

Of course, the National Science Foundation applies a very wide 
range of more or less similar programs to the training of teac hers in 
science and mathematics, and of scientists. So the training of new 
recruits and the training of people already in service can, we think, 
go ahead together. 

Senator Crark. You are doing some of that work right now, are 
you not, in the Department? I understand there are a number of 
HEW programs under which fellowships, stipends and loans are now 
being given for the training of psychiatrists, social workers and 
psychologists and others who have skills which would be helpful in 
juvenile work. You are doing some of that, are you not? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, we are. Of course, the National Institute 
of Mental Health authority in the training field is very broad, much 
broader than any that the Social Security Administration or the 
Children’s Bureau now has. We feel therefore, that for the kind of 
cooperative relationship in this field between social work and work 
in maternal and child health on the one hand and work in mental 
health on the other, to go ahead in partnership in the manner envis- 
aged in the House report, it would be desirable, in fact necessary for 
the Social Security Administration to have a comparably broad grant 
of authority. 

Senator CiarK. I wonder if it would be much of a job for you to 
prepare for the subcommittee cost estimates showing the number of 
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ditferent categories of personnel for whom training is needed in the 
course of providing such training, and then also the extent to which 
this can be done under existing authority now vested in various units 
of your department if funds were made available, and to what extent 
additional legislative authority is needed. 
I do not mean to give you an enormous task, and, if this is too great 

u ‘ob to be done reasonably promptly, I would not want to ask you 
to undertake it. But some data of that sort would be appree iated. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think we could give an approximation. 

(The data referred to follows :) 


PERSONNEL SHORTAGES AND ESTIMATES OF TRAINING COSTS IN THE FIELD OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


For ease of reference, personnel engaged in the various fields of work with 
delinquent youth will be considered in the following groups: (1) Social 
workers; (2) police officers: (8) house parents in institutions (including deten- 
tion homes) ;(4) judges; (5) psychiatrists and psychologists. For each of 
these groups, information or comments are given with regard to the current 
shortage, the cost of training each such person, the adequacy of facilities for 
training such persons, and the means and cost of suppiy needed facilities. 


Social workers 


Shortages.—The core of treatment service for individual youth is casework 
provided by qualified social workers. Currently this service is provided in 
various ways, such as by probation workers assigned to juvenile courts, by 
parole workers in correctional agencies or institutions assigned to work with 
youth upon their release from the institutions, by social workers assigned to 
work with children in institutions for delinquent youth, and by child welfare 
workers in public welfare agencies who usually serve children with a variety 
of problems frequently including children coming to the attention of juvenile 
courts because of alleged delinquency. Following are estimates of the current 
shortage of these workers: 


Number Esti- 

Number |employed Number employed mated Total training need 
employed; fully | needing training | shortage 

trained | 


450 | 3,350 (1,250, 1 year; 5, 300 | 8,650 (1,250, 1 year; 
2,100, 2 years). 7,400, 2 years). 
8 | 170 (28, 1 year; 142, | 1, 022 | 1,192 (28, 1 year 1,164, 
| 2 years). | 2 years). 
254 | 367 (143, 1 year; 224, 712 | 1,079 (143, 1 year; 936, 
| 2-years). | | 2 years). 
hild welfare case- 4, 950 930 | 4, 020 (1,270, 1 year; 860 | 4,880 (1,270, 1 year; 
workers in public wel- | | | 2,750, 2 years). j 3,610, 2 years). 
fare agencies. } | | 


This includes group workers for institutions but not for detention homes nor for street gang work. The 
need for the latter 2 is great but data necessary for reliable estimates are lacking. 


Costs of training individuals —Two years of graduate training in a school of 
social work is generally recognized as the amount of training needed for ade- 
quate preparation for social work. The estimated cost of stipends to individuals 
for such training is $2,000 for the first year and $2,400 for the second year. 

Existing facilities —The 55 schools of social work in the United States have 
a total full-time enrollment of about 4,500 students. In the academic year 
1957-58, about 1,750 students completed their second year of training and were 
graduated with a master’s degree. Since these represent the numbers being 
trained for the entire field of social work, the number of workers currently being 
trained is obviously grossly inadequate to supply the demand for trained 
workers. 

Means and costs of expanding facilities —With respect to personnel for the 
field of juvenile delinquency, not only is there need for expanding opportunities 
for individuals to secure stipends for such training, but also there is need for 
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expanding and enriching existing training resources. The means for the latter 
include: (1) Expansion of fieldwork units whereby students in a school of social 
work may secure training in the practice of casework in a correctional setting, 
and (2) employment of more professors with competence in corrections. The 
cost of one such supervisor is estimated at about $7,000 per year and of one 
such professor at about $8,000 per year. Based on the availability of personnel 
and the number of schools currently ready to expand, it is estimated that in 
the first year, 10 professors and 20 fieldwork supervisors could be secured and 
utilized in expanding and improving training resources in schools of social 
work. This would also entail additional administrative expenses to the uni- 
versity. 

On-the-job training Because of the large number of persons currently em- 
ployed in social work positions who have no social work training or have not 
completed their training, on-the-job training is needed on a continuing basis 
for personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency. This training may be carried 
on through a wide variety of methods, such as through (1) consultants on the 
staff of a State agency who help local agency personnel (probation officers, child 
welfare workers, etc.) in improving the quality of their services, (2) training 
supervisors on the staff of a State agency or institution or of a large local 
agency who devote full time to planning and carrying out training programs: 
and (3) institutes, workshops, and other short-term training conferences for 
the purpose of increasing the knowledge and understanding in specific aspects 
of services for delinquent youth for personnel within a particular local com- 
munity, State, or region. Because of the wide range of possibilities for con- 
ducting on-the-job training, no estimate of costs can be made. The cost of a 
full-time consultant or training supervisor would be about $7,000 per year. 
Police officers 

Since the police “generalist” has the large majority of contacts with children, 
the Children’s Bureau believes that every police officer should have a minimal 
degree of training in the handling of children as part of his basic police train- 
ing, provided by a police juvenile specialist. No reliable figures on such pro- 
grams are available on which to base an estimate of the current need. Also, 
the lack of generally accepted standards in this area is a considerable handicap 
in reaching meaningful estimates. 

While most of the large urban communities have established specialized units 
for improving police handling of children’s cases, only about one-half of the 
middle-sized communities and only about one-fourth of the communities with 
less than 10,000 population have established these units. Existing training 
courses for police juvenile specialists vary widely in duration and content, and 
the effectiveness of the various ones has not been evaluated. Consequently, it 
is not possible to estimate shortages or costs of training through such facilities. 
However, most of the more intensive training courses available are based on the 
first one offered and still in operation, the Delinquency Control Institute at the 
University of Southern California. This course at this institute is 12 weeks in 
length and costs $800 per individual officer, including tuition, travel, and living 
expenses. This amount does not include salary which it is assumed will be 
borne by the local administration to which the police officer is attached. 


House parents 


Approximately 4,679 house parents are employed in institutions for juvenile 
delinquents. It is estimated that an additional 5,321 house parents are required, 
making a total of 10,000. Although college education is the recommended stand- 
ard of education for people in these positions, the usual requirement is high 
school graduation. This places a premium on the native ability and intellec- 
tual capacity of these personnel since most of their training must come on the 
job. Institutes of varying length and course content are available at a number 
of colleges. ‘The variation in on-the-job training and in the institutes offered 
make estimates virtually meaningless. One of the most recent institutes is that 
offered by the School of Social Service of St. Louis University. It is a profes- 
sionally designed short course for house parents. The cost of the 6 weeks’ in- 
stitute is $275 per person. This includes $125 for tuition and $150 for living 
expenses. 


Judges 


The basic training for a juvenile court judge, as for any other judge, is law. 
Since judgeships are clearly established by law and any vacancies are usually 
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very temporary in nature, no estimate of shortages is available. Two projects 
are currently exploring the possibility of including selected social information 
in basic legal training. In a few States consultants on the staff of a State 
agency are available to give advice and information to judges, to help them in 
improving the program and procedures of the court as related to juveniles. 
Psychiatrists and psychologists 

People from these disciplines are in short supply for other community serv- 
ices, as well as the correctional field. The valid data of the shortages in the 
latter are limited to institutions; based on figures for the year 1957, it is esti- 
mated that 266 full-time psychiatrists and 266 full-time psychologists are re- 
quired for all institutions for juvenile delinquents. Approximately 9 full-time 
and 54 part-time psychiatrists, plus 112 full-time and 34 part-time psychologists 
are currently employed. Since Federal funds are already available through the 
NIMH for the training of such personnel, it would seem appropriate to limit 
training through a juvenile delinquency program to institutes for orientation to 
the juvenile delinquency field and to inservice training. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I am very glad you asked for that because one of 
the points I think it is very important to recognize in the broader 
training possibilities that already exist is that we do need some- 
thing that is narrowly focused in relation to juvenile delinquency. 

You are familiar with the difficulty of recruiting, but we need also 
to train people who have already committed themselves to the field 
of delinquency. Very often these people work in relative isolation 
and do not have a stimulation, nid it is easy to detract from their 
interest if we do not have opportunities for these people to continue 
training that will specifically prepare them, through schools of social 
work or other schools, for the field of juvenile delinquency. 

The schools themselves need an upgrading of their courses and a 
specifying of the content of the material, and giving them some kind 
of financial support for this is extremely important in order for them 
to move ahead as many of them are eager to 

Senator Ciark. I have memorandum here I would like to give to 
you, which outlines what we have been talking about and might pro- 
vide a framework as to the information we would like to get before 
the subcommittee, to the extent it can be done reasonably promptly. 

I do not think I will put this statement in the record. It will just 
be an aide-memoire for you. 

Let. me ask you and Assistant Secretary Richardson this: 

Some of the bills before us call for the channeling of funds through 
the States. Others indicate a preference for a direct approach from 
either the locality or even perhaps an educational institution. Do 
you have any administrative preference for either of these ap- 
proaches ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think, Mr. Chairman, the answer must depend 
a good deal, in the first instance, on the amount of money to be made 
available. 

Senator Ctark. I am afraid we can assume it will not be much. 

Mr. RicHarpson. That certainly would be a factor. 

A second consideration, as a practical matter, derives from the rec- 
ognition that broad legislation in this field covering research and dem- 
onstration projects and training grants on a direct Federal institu- 
tional or individual basis, as well as formula grants to the States, has 
been pending before each of the several recent Congresses. 

Exactly why it has never gone through the Congress is, I think, not 
entirely clear. The fact is that it has not, and if we are going to hope 
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for action in this Congress, it may be that a bill that did not attempt 
to cover quite such a wide front would have a better chance. 

But I think, to answer the question more directly, we would feel 
that there are distinguishable needs for research and demonstration 
funds on a direct Federal institutional basis which could provide 
funds both to public agencies and to voluntary nonprofit agencies in 
the field. 

There is also a need for support of training which, again, could in- 
volve stipends, fellowships, or traineeships for individuals, and the 
support of training programs under a direct relationship with the 
training institution. 

Thirdly and concurrently, formula grants to States which would 
make available funds to the State for its disposition for any one of 
these three purposes, and including, of course, the training of its own 
personnel. 

I think, in terms of useful headings under which legislative author- 
ity could valuably be employed, we would say that each one of those 
would offer constructive opportunities, but that in choosing among 
them there must necessarily be taken into account, (1) the availability 
of funds, and (2) what it is in fact that can be hoped for in securing 
enactment. 

Senator Ciark. It occurred to me that, in the light of the limitation 
on funds which probably exists, it might impose on the Department an 
almost embarrassing choice if you were directed to channel these 
funds through 50 State offices, a large number of which do not seem 
to have any critical problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I do not mean to say our problem is entirely concentrated in densely 
populated urban areas; it is not. But that is where the heat seems to 


I hazard a suggestion for your comment, that it might be wiser in 
the first instance not to provide for the channeling of funds through 
the States. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would agree, and I am sure Mrs. Oettinger 
would agree, too, that in making a choice in the initiation of a program 
between the support of particular undertakings, either in research or 
demonstration or training, and formula grants to States, it would be 
better to begin with the former. I think we would feel that a 
limited amount of money would go much further that way since, 
under any formula grant approach, you must necessarily start with 
some minimum sum that is to be made available to any State and 
then scale the allotment in a manner that will presumably give a 
significantly larger amount to the big States. 

Senator Ciark. I note in your letter reporting on bills that you 
indicate a preference for S. 694 or S. 765 and, with respect to train- 
ing, S. 766. 

We would like, at your early convenience, to have your suggestion 
for technical improvements in the bills, or perhaps your view as to 
how two of more of them should be combined. 

Again I do not want to ask you to go to a great deal of unnecessary 
work, if you would prefer to wait until the subcommittee has acted 
before we go to the full committee. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. We would be happy to give whatever help we 
can along those lines at any time, Mr. Chairman, and would not, by 
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any means, regard our effort as wasted if we started now and found 
that, for whatever reason, our suggestions could not be acted upon. 
Senator Cuarx. Then I would appreciate it if you would start 
now on the three bills which you mentioned you favored in your 
report, so that we could get such technical changes as may be desirable 
before us before we go to the full committee, which I guess would 
be in the next 10 days. I do not imagine it is too big a job to make 
those technical suggestions. 
Mr. Ricuarpson. We would be happy to give them. 
(The information requested follows :) 





SUGGESTION FOR TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN 8S. 694, S. 765, AND S. 766 






























1. What priority would you give to the need for additional training of per- 
sons now working in the juvenile delinquency field as compared to the need to 
increase our national pool of psychiatrists, social workers, etc.? 

Training needs are very great both with regard to persons now working in 
the juvenile delinquency field as well as in regard to increasing our national 
pool of trained personnel. Because of the number of persons now working in 
this field who are either untrained or inadequately trained, the Department be- 
lieves that training of personnel now working in the field is of first importance. 

2. If we did have a Federal program of fellowships and stipends to train more 
professional personnel, would there be any assurances that they would end up 
in juvenile delinquency work? 

The Department believes that the usual provision in a Federal program of fel- 
lowships and stipends for careful recruitment and selection of individuals to 
be trained, and for giving consideration to their demonstrated interest in the 
field of juvenile delinquency would assure that individuals trained would work 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

3. I understand that there are a number of Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare programs under which fellowships, stipends, loans, and other 
financial help are now being given for the training of psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, psychologists, and others who have skills needed in juvenile delinquency 
work. Could you supply us with some data showing the extent to which such 
people are being trained? 

Following is data for fiscal year 1958 showing the extent to which financial 
help is being given, some direct or indirect, with Federal financial assistance to 
individuals for the training of psychiatrists, social workers, and psychologists. 
These data have been secured from the five unts of the Department whose pro- 
grams are the most likely to be utilized for training individuals in these three 
fields : 


Department of Health, Education, and | Number of | Amount 
Welfare unit Field of training | people receiv-| spent 
ing grants 





Children’s Bureau _- Child welfare : 502 $815, 219. 55 
Do = “ne § _.| Medical social work. | 119 | (2) 

Bureau of Public Assistance ____.____....___-| Social work (public assist- 330 (2) 

ance). 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation____________| Clinical ee 5 7} 13, 332. 00 
Diao Sh ks508 4 ee Bei kad | Social work. - -------- eae 108 | 205, 400. 00 

National Institute of Mental Health. _- do Sates 535 1, 061, 569. 00 
0. ait oe a. LoS Clinical psy chology - BD 2. 32 348 | 803, 947. 00 
ee ; A en ER Psychiatry ___- . a 554 1, 693, 391. 00 





1 Project funds. 
? Not available. 


Neither the Children’s Bureau nor the Bureau of Public Assistance currently 
makes direct grants to individuals for fellowships or stipends. Such grants are 
made to individuals by the appropriate State agency, through the use of Fed- 
eral funds available to it. 

4. Some bills before this subcommittee propose new Federal training pro- 
grams, including fellowships, traineeships, and stipends. We would find it 
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helpful to have some cost estimates showing the numbers of different categories 
of personnel for whom training is needed and the cost of providing such training. 

See statement on “Personnel shortages and estimates of training costs in the 
field of juvenile delinquency” (p. 149). 

5. Will you also indicate what portions of this proposed training can be car- 
ried out under existing authority now vested in the various units of the Depart- 
ment if funds were made available for this purpose, and which require addi- 
tional legislative authority? 

None of the existing authority now vested in the various units of the Depart- 
ment contains express authorization for training in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. Under several laws, the Department has authority for providing Fed- 
eral financial assistance for training activities. In each instance, the authority 
is for a broad purpose not necessarily related to juvenile delinquency. For ex- 
ample, the Surgeon General is authorized to provide training and instruction 
and to establish and maintain traineeships in carrying out the mental health 
purposes of section 301. However, juvenile delinquency is a complex problem 
which involves not only disciplines that contribute directly to mental health 
but also those related to religion, social work, law, education, recreation, and 
others. Thus, the mental health aspects, while important in many instances, 
represent only one facet of the problem. 

Under the Social Security Act, Federal funds are available to State public 
welfare agencies for establishing, extending, and strengthening public child wel- 
fare services. The States use some of these funds for training of personnel to 
provide these services. The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act au- 
thorized grants to States for training of personnel for work in public assistance 
programs. No funds have been appropriated for this purpose. The State agen- 
cies to which Federal child welfare or public assistance funds are available are 
not necessarily the State agencies vested with responsibility for services for 
delinquent youth. Furthermore, neither the child welfare nor the public assist- 
ance provisions of the act authorize the Federal Government to provide funds 
directly to institutions of higher learning nor to individuals. 

The juvenile delinquency legislation before this committee would enable 
somewhat more narrowly focused training activities aiming at juvenile delin- 
quency as such to the extent that it is a problem involving children with courts, 
correctional institutions, social agencies, and police. 

Senator CrarK. I have interrupted both of you in the course of 
what you wanted to say, and I would be happy to withdraw now 
and let you continue in your own way. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We have already covered, Mr. Chairman, every- 
thing I had in mind saying, and I would like to ask Mrs. Oettinger to 
begin at whatever point she now feels to be appropriate. 

Mrs. Orrrrcer. I know you have had a great deal of testimony. 
However, the testimony which I have for you today is recent infor- 

mation about the problem .of juvenile delinquency, and, in turn, some 
of our thinking about the priorities for more effectively dealing with 
the problem. 

Tf you like, I will read the statement for the record or will file it, 
accor ding to your suggestion. 

Senator Crark. If it is agreeable to you, I would like to have it 
filed in the record, and then - just conversationally between us, if you 
would give it the emphasis which you feel is desirable, I assure you 
I will read it, and so will the staff and the other members of the 
subcommittee. 

Mrs. Oettinger’s statement will be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF KATHERINE B. OETTINGER, CHIEF OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 


SocriAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very happy to have the 
opportunity to appear before you today as you consider Federal legislation in 
the field of juvenile delinquency. 

I would like to share with you some of the most recent information the 
Children’s Bureau has about the mounting problem of juvenile delinquency, and, 
in turn, some of our thinking about the priorities for more effectively dealing 
with this problem. 

For the ninth consecutive year (1948-57) juvenile delinquency court cases 
have continued to rise, reaching an all-time high of 603,000 cases involving 
520,000 children. The increase in the number of these cases coming before the 
juvenile courts was almost five times as great as the increase in the child 
population of juvenile court age (10-17) during these 9 years. 

Not only the number of cases, but the proportion of children involved, has 
steadily risen. In 1948, about 12.6 out of every 1,000 children (10-17) came 
to the attention of juvenile courts for alleged juvenile delinquency. By 1957 
this rate had mounted to 23.5 out of every 1,000 children—almost double the 
1948 rate. 

The FBI reports of police arrests of juveniles under 18 show a similar upward 
trend in the number of arrests. Additionally, these reports show that young 
people under 18 are committing an increasingly disproportionate number of 
serious offenses. These FBI reports show that by 1957, young people under 
18 were arrested for 68 percent of the auto thefts, 55 percent of the burglaries, 
and 20 percent of the rapes. 

We are sometimes prone to think of juvenile delinquency as an urban problem. 
The statistic from the FBI reports, as with those from the juvenile courts, show 
greater increases occurring in smaller communities than in large urban areas. 
The FBI reports show, for example, that in 1957 as compared with 1956 
juvenile arrests increased 8 percent in the large urban areas, in contrast with 
a 16 percent increase in smaller communities. 

At one end of the spectrum, police handle about 1.7 million cases of misbe- 
having children a year—only a fourth of whom are referred to the court. 

At the other end of the spectrum, some 52,000 delinquent children are com- 
mitted by the courts to training schools for delinquent children each year. At 
least 15 percent of the children admitted to public training schools within a 
single year are being returned there because of a new offense, or violation of 
parole. 

What may we anticipate in the immediate years ahead with regard to the 
number of delinquent youth? By 1965 there will be an estimated 30 million 
children in the United States in this high-risk vulnerable age group—a third 
more than in 1957. If juvenile court delinquency cases continue to increase 
at the same rate as they have since 1948, then by 1965 the juvenile courts will 
be handling delinquent children at an annual level of about a million cases. 
And by then, a much greater number will be police cases which never reach 
the courts. 

Even if the rate of juvenile court delinquency cases does not continue to 
increase but remains fixed at he 1957 rate, juvenile courts will be handling 
delinquent children at an annual level of about 800,000 cases per year by 1965. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency has already reached major proportions. 
But even more serious is the increase that may be expected to be in the imme- 
diate future. 

Because juvenile delinquency has multiple forms and multiple causes, no one 
remedy will suffice. We shall have to continue to seek multiple answers through 
multiple means. Two things are clear, however. First, the knowledge we now 
have must be applied more vigorously. Second, the knowledge we lack must be 
sought more productively if we are to make substantial progress. 

I shall limit my remarks to a few of the priorities, as we see them. I shall 
not attempt to cover all the possible approaches to solving this problem. I am 
sure, Mr, Chairman, that your committee is fully aware that a many-pronged 
attack is needed. Such an attack, using a great variety of approaches is the 
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only effective way, in the long run, to prevent juvenile delinquency and restore 
delinquent youth to a wholesome way of life as quickly and as fully as possible. 

First, let us consider the need for strengthening existing programs in the 
States and local communities. Here are some facts showing why we have 
reason to believe that the States are falling further and further behind in 
dealing with this problem: 

1. The number of juvenile probation officers has increased only 46 percent 
between 1952 and 1957 as contrasted with an 82 percent increase in juvenile 
delinquency. About one-half the counties have no probation services at all for 
delinquent youth. 

2. While most of the large urban communities have established specialized 
units for improving police handling of children’s cases, only about one-half of 
the middle-sized communities and only about one-fourth of the communities 
with less than 10,000 population have established these units. 

3. Provisions for detention care are inadequate—an estimated 100,000 chil- 
dren are being held in jail annually. An additional unknown number of children 
are being held in inappropriate facilities, such as training schools and make- 
shift detention quarters. 

4. The average daily population in institutions for delinquent youth increased 
about 25 percent between 1953 and 1956 alone. Few of these institutions have 
the staff needed to offer an adequate treatment program for the rehabilitation 
of these youth. Yet most children in these institutions have had sufficiently 
diffeult, unsatisfying, and damaging experiences to require a variety of services 
in order to work out some of their problems and modify their behavior. 

5. For many years, States and communities have relied mainly on two meas- 
ures of rehabilitation of delinquent youth—probation services or care in a large 
custodial institution. Only a small beginning has been made in developing a 
comprehensive program so that treatment may be planned on the basis of the 
individual child’s particular needs. In a few places new measures are being 
tried, such as central reception and classification centers. ‘Half-way Houses” 
for small groups of youth to aid them in the transition from the institution to 
normal community living, and street club workers for working with neighbor- 
hood gangs. 

Since certain services for delinquent youth, such as training school programs, 
are among the oldest special provisions for children made under State laws, 
major attention needs to be given to bringing these programs up to date and 
incorporating in practice current knowledge about helping children. 

Secondly, I want to refer to the great need for more training of personnel. 
We are confronted with an almost total lack of training on the part of 
personnel already employed in serving delinquent youth. Additionally, the 
absence of a pool of trained personnel to fill existing vacancies, and the inade- 
quacy of training resources constitute a major roadblock in improving the 
quality of existing services. 

The seriousness of the problems related to training of personnel are high- 
lighted by the following facts: 

1. Only 1 out of 10 juvenile probation officers has completed social work 
training. More than 4 out of 10 lack a college degree and are not eligible for 
professional training. The same serious shortage exists for parole or after-care 
workers who follow up on planning and supervision after the child has been 
given a start in rehabilitation at an institution. 

2. Six out of ten of our State training schools do not have a staff psychiatrist 
either full or part-time; 4 out of 10 have no full or part-time psychologist on 
their staff; 3 out of 10 do not even havea full or part-time social worker. These 
are the clinical staff essential to the proper functioning of an institution. In 
addition, many of the institutions have poorly prepared cottage parents and 
other types of nonclinical personnel who need in-service training. Many lack 
sufficient numbers of this kind of staff. Inadequate trained personnel too often 
limit care to a custodial emphasis rather than a treatment program geared to 
understanding the child and providing him with the individual help he needs to 
restore him to a wholesome way of life. 

3. Carefully designed in-service training programs are universally desirable 
since police deal with more juvenile delinquents or potential juvenile delinquents 
than any other agency. At the present, there are few facilities, sparsely lo- 
eated, for providing training for the highly specialized responsibilities of han- 
dling juvenile offenders. 
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Third, much greater emphasis is needed on evaluating the effectiveness of ex- 
isting services and developing and demonstrating new ways of helping de- 
linquent youth and controlling juvenile delinquency. Further research is needed 
on such questions as— 

1. How valid are techniques for early identification of delinquents? 

2. How effective are currently popular programs and measures for con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency, such as recreational services, “workreation” 
camps, detached worker activities, saturated services, curfew and parental 
responsibility laws? From such an evaluation, what leads can be obtained 
for developing new and more effective measures? 

3. How can we best bring together the knowledge of various disciplines 
(for example, social work, sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and anthro- 
pology, or medicine) to identify and attack basic causes of delinquency? 

4. What relation exists between juvenile delinquency and maternal em- 
ployment, school dropouts, poor housing, broken homes, and population 
shifts? 

There is also need for more demonstrations—such as, for example, demon- 
strations of— 

1. Intensive institutional treatment programs for psychopathic juvenile 
delinquents including the sexual deviant. 

2. Effective clinical treatment programs for adolescent recalcitrant girls. 

3. The value of training specialized personnel in law enforcement, proba- 
tion, and juvenile court work. 

4. Effectiveness of residential treatment centers for young, emotionally 
disturbed offenders involved in serious offenses such as arson, assaults, and 
habitual ungovernable behavior in the community. 

5. Effectiveness of group foster homes or residential centers for returnees 
from institutions for the rehabilitation of delinquents. 

In conelusion, greater self-scrutiny and action in States and local communities 
is basic to the achievement of both short-term and long-range objectives for 
alleviating the problem of juvenile delinquency. I want to join with Mr. Rich- 
ardson in expressing my appreciation of the opportunity to consider with your 
committee various steps that might be taken to enable delinquent children and 
youth to develop their fullest potentials. If together we can devise ways of more 
effective help for these children and youth, we shall have taken a long step for- 
ward in bringing untold benefits not only to the children of today but to the 
world of tomorrow, 


Mrs. Orrrrncer. I think we need not underscore that for the ninth 
consecutive year the number of juvenile delinquent court cases has 
continued to rise. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt and ask you if you think to any 
extent at all that is due to an improvement in the court structure, and 
perhaps the expansion of the courts, so that it does not all represent an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think this is probably true. There is some ex- 
pansion due to more effective working of the court, but not enough 
to take account of the steady and increasing rise. We have to realize 
also that 1,700,00 cases of misbehaving children came to the attention 
of the police, one-fourth of which only came to the juvenile court. 

So you see there is quite a latitude in there for children who might 
have come to the court, if it were merely a matter of the better working 
of the courts that were reflecting these increased statistics. 

Senator CiarKk. Taking into account the concentration of popula- 
tion, could you draw any empirical conclusion as to whether this is 
more of an urban or suburban problem ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We have some statistics on that that show that, 
while there has been an increase between 1956 and 1957 of 8 percent in 
juvenile arrests in the larger urban areas, there has been a 16 percent 
rise in those communities with a population under 25,000. 
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So I think proportionately we are showing a greater rise in the 
smaller and rural areas. 

Senator Ciark. Of course, some of this may be due to better meth- 
ods of administration and development of the problem, may it not? 
In other words, in the rural areas the court approach and even the 
police approach has tended to lag, has it not, because they just have 
not been institutionalized? Or is that not true? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. The proportion of the population growth might 
be greater in the rural areas. Certainly in the light of what you have 
just said, we might expect more rise there reflected from the improve- 
ment than in the city areas. But, still, there is a significant difference. 

Senator Crark. Would you hazard a guess that there is nothing 
more incorrigible in a city child than in a child born on the farm? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Which is the more incorrigible? 

Senator CLrark. What I am trying to get at is: Is there something 
so obviously bad about environmental conditions in the large cities, 
as opposed to the American concept of farms being the most wonder- 
ful place for any child to grow up that you could say juvenile delin- 
quency is a problem which arises at least in part, perhaps in large 
part, from urban slum conditions? Do you have any thinking on that 
at all? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. You know that our complex civilization is not leav- 
ing the rural area untouched, and no longer can people live in the 
pastoral isolation that we once know. The rapidity of transportation, 
the mobility of population, all those factors which we are so familiar 
with certainly impinge upon the life of people in the smaller communi- 
ties, and, therefore, the children are more vitally affected. 

You know, too, that we will have in the immediate years ahead an 
increase in child population, and with this we estimate that by 1965 
there will be 30 million children in the United States in this high- 
risk, vulnerable age group. 

Senator Crark. I am glad you mentioned that. One of my manias 
is to keep repeateding every time I get a chance that the number of 
babies born in the United in 1956 was twice as many as in 1936. It 
seems to me this has a very important implication not only in this 
field but in a number of others. 

Mrs. Oertrncer. So that, if juvenile court delinquency cases do 
continue to rise at the same rate they have since 1948, by 1965 the 
courts will be handling delinquent children at an annual level of 
about a million cases. 

We know that we have no one remedy, and I think perhaps I shall 
just bring to your attention the three priorities that we have been dis- 
cussing here today. We do have some facts that show, for example, 
the need for strengthening existing programs in the States and local 
communities. The number of juvenile probation officers has increased 
only 46 percent between 1952 and 1957 as contrasted with an 82 percent 
rise in juvenile delinquency. And about half the counties have no 
probation services at all for roe youth. ) 

Senator CrarK. Of course, the big question is how are vou going tuo 
get them in the light of demands from other areas and the very low 
level of pay ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. That is why we need a pool of people, specifically 
trained, where juvenile delinquency is concerned. 
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Senator Ciark. We are competing with so many other needs. So 
few people go into these somewhat less glamorous occupations, 
whereas the need is higher. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. This training, of course, is not only for the treat- 
ment and control of delinquency but for the prevention, so that we 
need such a large number of people who are ready for this field. 

Under this need for strengthening our already existing facilities, 
we do know that only about one-half of the middle-sized communities 
and only about a fourth of the communities with less than 10,000 
population have established specialized units for improved police 
handling of children’s cases. 

Senator Ciark. This has got to be solved at the local and State 
level, and about all you can do is encourage. 

Mrs. Orrrineer. Police handling? 

Senator Crark. No. The recruitment of adequate personnel to 
fill the need. You can encourage but you cannot do much more than 
that. 

Mrs. Orrringer. No, except the inservice training of many of the 
policemen that are now in the field, and many of them. themselves 
express the need for greater understanding of the youthful offender. 

We have a policeman on the Bureau staff who gives a great deal of 
consultation. He is a very experienced man and ‘people are eager for 
his advice. 

The average daily population in institutions for delinquent youth 
increased about 25 percent between 1953 and 1956 alone, and few of 
these institutions have the staff needed to offer an adequate treatment 
program for the rehabilitation of youth. 

Senator Crark. They do not have the square footage either. 

Mrs. Orrtincer. No. 

This is particularly true of the detention centers. They have to 
use makeshift quarters, and the provision of detention care is inade- 
quate also. We even have an estimated 100,000 children that are an- 
nually being held in jail for the lack of proper facilities. 

Senator Crark. There again you have to get a large capital appro- 
priation from State and local governments. I do not think it likely 
the Federal Government would move into that field, in the 86th 
Congress at any rate. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think the States and local communities are 
themselves seeing the need of such prevention and treatment services 
that custodial institutions will become incre asingly less important. 
However, many of the communities are also making a beginning in 
developing a comprehensive program for the treatment of children 
on the basis of their individual needs. 

Senator CLarKk. But would you not agree, in light of the popula- 
tion growth and the existing stepup on the curve of delinquency, that 
custodial institutions are going to be very important indeed, and 
we are probably going to have to have more space in them and more 
institutions for at least the foreseeable future ? 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. Yes, in light of our rising child population, which 
we cannot forget. And then in a few places new measures are being 
tried, such as central reception and classification centers and halfway 
houses where small groups of youths can be aided in transition from 
the institution to community living. 
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I have been tremendously interested in what street club workers 
are doing as they work with neighborhood gangs. I think also we 
want to refer to the great need for training of personnel as we have 
all the way along. There are some statistics and some findings that 
support this need. Only 1 out of 10 of the juvenile probation officers 
has complete social work training. 

Senator Crark. I have your statement before me, and I see these 
things. I think you and I want to put some emphasis on it here, 
but you do not need to read them into the record again. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. So we need not develop that further at this time? 

Senator CLarK. I do not think so. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think we are also agreed that there is need of 
greater emphasis on evaluating the effectiveness of existing services 
and + iene ating new ways of helping control and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Senator CLarKk. Those are really separate, are they not? The 
evaluation is not the same einer the demonstration ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think that demonstration, properly conceived, 
has evaluation built in. 

Senator CLiark. But in order to demonstrate you have to at least 
preliminarily evaluate, do you not? Otherwise you do not know what 
you are trying to demonstrate. 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Yes. So it is a continuing process. We think 
of it in those terms, of not only operation but of looking as you are 
working so that you can constantly be scrutinizing the ‘effectiveness 
of the program as it moves from point to point, the effectiveness of 
the demonstration. 

Senator Crark. Perhaps you would turn to your statement and 
give me your brief comments on the five examples of demonstration 
which you have mentioned there. (See p. 157.) 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We think first of the intensive institutional treat- 
ment program for psychopathic juvenile delinquents, including the 
sexual deviants. 

Senator CLark. What does that mean, “intensive institutional treat- 
ment”? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think it is in keeping with the concept that these 
children are really very ill children and, therefore, need intensive 
psychiatric care with all that that means in the way of a team approach 
to their needs. 

Senator CLark. Would you go so far as to include psychoanalysis ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think there may be occasions when, if it is feasi- 
ble, this most intense ireatment should be applied, and the psychi- 
atrist would suggest that. 

Senator Ciark. This indeed would be the equivalent of hospitali- 
zation in a mental institution, would it not? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. It might be, but that would be a matter of referral 
to another institution, and that is why I think this intensive treatment 
is needed—jn order that we can screen those that can be helped in the 
institutions set up for treatment of the delinquent or in other possible, 
feasible places. 

The seriousness of the kinds of behavior disorders that spring from 
a child who is essentially a sex deviate demands our attention. 

Senator Ciarx. The first step is diagnosis, is it not ? 
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Mrs. Orvrrincer. Exactly. 

Senator CLark. This would require a trained physician? Or not 
necessarily that ? 

Mrs. Orrttncer. Yes, it would. Demonstration of effective clinical 
treatment for adolescent recalcitrant girls are also needed. 

Senator Crark. I think that is fairly self-explanatory, unless you 
want to elaborate. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Only to say that it is related in a sense to our prob- 
lem of unmarried motherhood, which is expensive in terms of econom- 
ics as well as in terms of human suffering. And with many of these 
girls who potentially may become unmarried mothers, early treatment 
can help them to live more healthy and effective lives. 

We have already covered the value of training specialized personnel 
in law enforcement, probation and juvenile court work. 

The effectiveness of residential treatment centers for young emotion- 
ally disturbed offenders involved in serious offenses “such as arson, 
assaults, and habitual ungovernable behavior in the community 

Senator Crark. Are you thinking there of residential treatment 
centers after there has been release from an existing institution, or 
before that ¢ 

Mrs. Orrrincer. In fortunate cases I think it would be before. 
Very many times it is a halfway house after. But I think these seri- 
ously disturbed children, both for the protection of the community 
and for themselves, need the most intensive kind of specialized 
treatment. We are only now beginning to learn some of the treat- 
ment to which ¥ Vv respond, and I think we need to learn much more 
about it as well as to give opportunities for those youngsters who 

can profit by this dupe rience, to have it early in their career. 

Senator Crarx. Would there not be a good deal of overlapping 
between your point 1 and your point 4? 

Mrs. Orrrmncer. In a sense, ves. There would be overlapping if 
you want to think of the larger category. But I think we selected 
out the sexual deviant because of the peculiar nature of his needs. 

The last group is demonstrations of the effectiveness of group foster 
care or residential centers for returnees from institutions for re- 
habilitation of delinquents: We have really covered that. 

Senator Ciark. Except 1 would like to ask you whether you have 
much hope for effective development of foster care. Do you think 
there isa real potential in that ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think it is something that we need to explore. 
A few years ago we would not have believed that foster care could 
do so much for what we call the hard-to-reach child as it has done. I 
would lke to see us try it in relation to children whose behavior is 
disordered, as we have done for children who have such physical 
difficulties, for example, as blindness and many other groups of 
children who seemed to need just institutional training but have re- 
sponded so well to living in homes where they are stimulated to live 
up to their greatest capacities and to learn to live in communities 
where they can really adjust to ultimate normal life. 

Senator CrarK. It occurs to me just superficially it would be a good 
deal easier to find a satisfactory foster Means for a blind child than 
for a chronic juvenile delinquent, just in terms of the potential foster 
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parents’ willingness to take somebody in. That is why I raise the 
question as to how feasible this really is. +n 

In a way it is kind of allied to the Big Brother movement, is 1t not, 
although, of course, there is no home in the Big Brother movement. 
But it is the same general approach, is it not ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think it is allied to our concept of a home of 
his own for every child, and many of these children have been so de- 
prived that were they given an opportunity for normal home life 
they would respond. 

Senator Ciark. My skepticism is as to the ability to find the foster 
parents. You have had some experience with that. Do you think 
they are more or less readily available? 

Mrs. Orrrrncer. Not readily. I think it will be very difficult, and 
I think you are quite correct that it might be easier to place a blind 
child. 

I gave that as an example because we felt hopeless about that a few 
years ago, and our experience has made us have great faith in the 
kinds of people who are frequently ready to offer adequate homes. 

Senator Ciark. It is not too difficult to recruit Big Brothers in these 
agencies around the country, but I think if the Big Brother went 
home to his wife and said, “I think I would like to take my little 
brother into the home” he might have some trouble. 

Mrs. Oerrrncer. Around-the-clock living with these children is not 
easy, and that is one of the reasons I think we need trained personnel 
at all levels. 

Senator Crark. We thank you very much, Mrs. Oettinger. Your 
testimony has been most helpful. 

Mr. Richardson, would you like to call on any of the other members 
of your staff ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think not, Mr. Chairman, unless Mr. Green, who 
is the Director of the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service in 
the Children’s Bureau, would like to offer any comments that have 
occurred to him as he has listened to the testimony, or to supplement 
it in any way. 

Senator Crark. We would be happy to hear from you, Mr. Green, 
but do not feel you have to make a statement. 

Mr. Green. I think it has been exceptionally well covered, Senator 
Clark. I would just like to comment briefly in response to your ques- 
tion on the difference in the institutional treatment between point 1 
and point 4. 

Actually you have two different groups of youngsters there. The 
first group in point 1, for the psychopathic, is the habitual delinquent, 
the youngster that has gotten into difficulty time after time and often 
cannot understand himself why he continues in this pattern of be- 
havior. And there are some experimental programs going on now for 
an intensive type of residential treatment for this group. 

The point 4 group consists of younger adolescents who are involved 
in such things as setting fires, certain types of sex offenders and so 
forth. They are usually your 10-, 11- or 12-year-old group who should 
receive immediate, around-the-clock institutional help so they do not 
become the psychopathic delinquent or the hardened delinquent. 

Those would be the only points I would like to emphasize. 
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Senator Ciark. Thank you very much, Mr. Green. 
Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen, for a most helpful 
session. Weappreciate your help. 


Mr. RicuArpson. We appreciate the opportunity to appear, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Crark. The subcommittee will be in recess, subject to the 
call of the chairman. It may be that Senator Javits will want us to 
hear some more testimony at a later date. 


(Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee recessed subject to call 
of the Chair.) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 4200, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph S. Clark, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Clark | presiding) and Javits. 

Committee stail member present : Samuel V. Merrick, special counsel 
to the subeommittee. 

Senator CLarK. The subcommittee will be in session. 

Is Mr. Royfe here? 

Mr. Royre. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Royfe, would you come forward, please, and 
take a seat at the desk there. 

We are happy to have you here as director of programs and service 
of the Big Brothers of America. 

I was a Big Brother myself for some 25 years and have some famili- 
arity with the organization. 

Senator Javits has asked me to express his regrets that because of 
some trouble with an airplane he is delayed in getting here. I know 
you came down at his instance and he will be disappointed in not 
hearing your testimony. But in the interests of expediting the hear- 
ings we cannot wait for him. 

I see you have a prepared statement and I would suggest that we 
put it in the record verbatim as you have it, and then you proceed to 
testify in any way you see fit, perhaps hitting the high spots of your 
statement, although if you want to read it I have no objection to 
your reading it. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. ROYFE, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND 
SERVICE, BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Royre. Thank you, sir. 
( The statement follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF EPHRAIN H. Royre, Bia BROTHERS OF AMERICA 


Senator Clark, honorable guests, ladies and gentlemen, as director of programs 
and services for Big Brothers of America, I am pleased to represent my agency 
which, together with its 41 affiliates, has for the past 55 years been corecerned 
with the welfare of fatherless boys and the prevention of delinquent behavior. 
This service is of vital importance to our Nation, for it is estimated that there are 
3 million boys in the United States under the age of 18 who are growing up 
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in homes in which the father is absent. Among these millions are hundreds of 
thousands of boys who need the guiding influence of a concerned and mature male 
adult if they are to grow up to well-adjusted manhood. This is the main con- 
cern of the Big Brother movement, and through the one man-one boy concept of a 
therapeutic friendship under professional supervision between a volunteer and 
a boy, we seek to develop a healthy personality. 

Not all juvenile offenders, of course, are delinquent because of the lack of 
an adult male influence. It is estimated, however, that about 75 percent of all 
juvenile delinquents come from homes without positive male influence. There- 
fore, you can well imagine that we who are engaged in Big Brother work are 
most interested in the problems that this committee is reviewing. 

I am certain that you know that approximately 20 percent of the boys in the 
United States will be legally designated as a delinquent before reaching the age 
of 18. I think, too, we must recognize that this represents only a small and 
special segment of all those who violate the legal norms. This is important, 
for as a Nation, we may have to consider the consequences to our existence as 
a free society if the law violating minority continues its upward trend and even- 
tually constitutes the majority of the members of our country. Ironically, we 
may find ourselves in a positon of having created a military defense against for- 
eign aggression through the expenditure of billions of dollars, only to discover 
that we are cracking from within because of the shortsightedness of failing to 
appropriate a fraction of this amount for the most vital resource the Nation 
possesses—its youth. 

I have read and studied in detail the five bills that are being considered by 
this committee. I believe that the Senators who have developed them have 
sought to come to grips with a severe crisis that our Nation is facing in this area. 
As forward a step as this may represent, it is my opinion that some of the 
stipulated funds proposed in the various legislation may fail to cope with the 
magnitude of this problem. 

Most of these bills provide assistance for projects to State and local agencies 
which hopefully will demonstrate or develop techniques leading to a solution 
of the Nation’s juvenile control problem. To begin with, I believe that we are 
presently faced with the necessity of a crash program in this area. A nation 
which is confronted with a threat to its very existence cannot leisurely spend 
a period of 5 years determining which project or technique may be most suitable 
for coping with a particular situation in a certain geographic area. 

Several of the bills reflect one of the most acute needs of meeting the problem— 
that is the development of qualified, skilled, and professionally trained per- 
sonnel. Wisely, the expenditures of this dire need is left in terms as “such 
sums as necessary.” I believe we should be fully aware of the scope of these 
shortages and the reasons for their existence. 

The chronic underpayment of professionals in the social welfare field has 
during the past few decades created this desperate situation so that today we 
find ourselves without the adequate personnel to cope with the social pathology 
of our society. For example, in all of the United States there are about 30,000 
trained social workers in a great variety of settings. A small percentage of 
these are directly concerned with delinquency. If we assigned 30 delinquents 
to a social worker, we would need more than the total number of social workers 
that presently exist in the entire Nation. A bill which would appropriate $5 
million annually for training personnel could only turn out approximately 800 
social workers per year. Again, unless these future professionals are assured 
of an adequate salary range and a reasonably secure position after completing 
their 6 years of study, they will not enter the field, or will transfer to a more 
remunerative vocation. What I am proposing, therefore, is that along with the 
funds which you appropriate for the various projects, you qualify them with a 
salary range that will induce individuals to enter the social welfare field and 
give them an additional incentive to remain on a specific project for a reasonable 
period of time. 

In appropriating funds to Federal, State, and local agencies, I think it is most 
important that they be carefully supervised so that they are not dissipated in 
supporting or supplementing the budgets of existing programs. You are well 
aware, I am sure, that it is quite simple for many agencies to lay claim to the 
fact that they are preventing delinquency without necessarily establishing 
additional services. 

I was pleased to learn that, contained within much of this legislation, was a 
desire to coordinate the planning among our public and voluntary agencies. Be- 
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cause of the many contributing factors to delinquent behavior, this is essential 
if we are to come to grips with solving this problem. 

In granting funds for these programs, I would like to tell you that many of 
our private agencies throughout the United States are in dire economic straits. 
Our united funds and community chests throughout the country raise a total 
of only $400 million which supports the bulk of our private welfare and health 
agencies. These groups are currently faced in many localities with an inability 
to expand their services. For example, 50 communities throughout the United 
States eagerly want to develop a Big Brother program. Because of a lack of 
$20,000 in each of these communities, the program is blocked. I am certain that 
many of the agencies which also deal with delinquency are in a similar posi- 
tion and may not even find it possible to secure part of the matching funds 
which may be necessitated by some of the legislation. 

Let me give you some additional estimates of why I believe we should care- 
fully review our appropriations. The FBI indicates that we will shortly have 
a crime rate of 1 million delinquents per year. It is estimated that 25 percent 
of delinquents are emotionally disturbed. The cost of treating a child and his 
family in our typical child guidance clinic today is approximately $1,000 per 
year. If we multiply this sum by the 250,000 delinquents in this category, we 
arrive at a figure of one-quarter of a billion dollars per year for treating this 
group of children alone. If we were capable of assigning a Big Brother to 75 
percent of all delinquents, it would cost $150 million per year to supervise 750,000 
Big Brother-Little Brother relationships. I am stating these startling figures be- 
cause I believe the time has come for us to determine whether we will seriously 
cope with the problem or will jump on the popular band wagon of saying, “I, 
too, have fought delinquency” without really accomplishing very much. 

In conclusion I would like to state that we are maturing to the point of recog- 
nizing that juvenile delinquency represents norm-violating behavior and that its 
seriousness, its form, frequency, and relation to a person’s behavior are impor- 
tant to consider in treating the individual. I am glad to say that we have 
learned that we cannot solve our delinquency problems simply through a punitive 
approach, curfews, physical playgrounds, or clearing slums alone. What is 
needed is to put the technical knowledge we presently possess to work at an 
expanded and accelerated pace. Second, we have to develop additional trained 
personnel who will utilize this knowledge, staff the new programs and benefit 
from research which should be concomitant to the program. 


Mr. Royre. I would make one request. Because our staff was at- 
tending our annual meeting in Los Angeles last week, I did not learn 
of your request to testify until yesterday, and consequently I do not 
have a full report. I was wondering if we would be able to submit 
such a report within the next week. 

Senator CLark. How soon could you get it in? 

Mr. Royre. Probably in a few days. 

Senator CLark. A supplemental statement by the witness may be 
filed for the record on or before the end of this week. 

(The supplemental material referred to follows :) 


ADDITIONAL STATISTICAL INFORMATION SUPPORTING THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
PROBLEM 


This article is by Richard Perlman, Chief of Juvenile Delinquency Statistics, 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

“In 1957, more than 600,000 cases of delinquency were referred to juvenile 
courts. These involved an estimated one-half million different children or about 
2.3 percent of all children in the vulnerable age group—10 through 17—in the 
United States. This percentage represents the proportion of children involved in 
court delinquency cases in 1 year, 1957, and it is frequently cited to show the 
size of the delinquency problem. A much better idea of the size of the problem 
can be gained by estimating the percentage of all children who wil! become 
involved in at least one court delinquency case during their adolescence. Gen- 
erally this covers an 8-year period, from 10 through 17 years of age. Allowing 
for repeaters who are involved in about one-third of all delinquency cases, this 
percentage is roughly estimated to be as high as 12 percent if the 1957 rate 
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continues. Considering boys alone it would be much higher, roughly 20 per- 
cent.” ? 

S. E. Hathaway and E. D. Monachesi, in reporting on their work with the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, show that 22 percent of all boys 
and 8 percent of all girls in the ninth grade of the Minneapolis schools had 
appeared before the court, the police, or both, within a period of 2 years.* 

Bernard Lander, in his study of juvenile delinquency in Baltimore, presents 
the following data: 

“Approximately 40 percent of the Negro boys aged 14 to 15 and 26 percent of 
the Negro boys aged 10 to 13 were registered in Baltimore Juvenile Court on 
delinquency petitions in the 4-year period covered by this study. Of the white 
male population group, approximately 12 percent of the 14 to 15 age category and 
7 percent of the 10 to 18 age group were in court as alleged delinquents.” * 


PROFESSION AL-VOLUNTEER-CLIENT INTERRELATIONSHIPS IN Bra BrRoTHER WORK 
(By Goesta Wollin and Ephrain H. Royfe) 
FUNCTION OF A BIG BROTHER AGENCY 


The function of a big brother agency is to bring men and boys together in pur- 
poseful friendships. While a comparable function is discernible in many of 
society’s instruments and institutions, the distinguishing characteristics of this 
functions, as carried on by the Big Brother agency, is a one-man-one-boy con- 
cept, which, in practice constitutes the basic unit of big brother service: the 
friendship, with a therapeutic goal, between a selected volunteer male adult 
and an individual boy in need of this friendship. 

In big brother work, each such volunteer offers his own time, character 
and personality to attempt to influence favorably the growth and development 
of each such boy. This attempt is conducted in collaboration and systematic 
liaison with a professional social worker who is a staff member of the organiza- 
tion which makes Big Brother service available in a given community. 

The professional staff worker thus acts to support both the volunteer Big 
Brother and his Little Brother in initiating, maintaining, and strengthening their 
interrelationship. It is the volunteer big brother who makes the service a going 
concern. But it is the professional staff member, with his training in the specifics 
of big brother work, his understanding of the mechanisms of human behavior, 
and his familiarity with the facilities of the community, who enables the big 
brother to command whatever resources of environment or technical skill may be 
needed to bring maximum effectiveness to his friendship with the boy. 

The personality of hte volunteer, when he is accepted as a Big Brother, is 
carefully matched with the needs and interests of the boy, whom he agrees to 
see on the average of once a week. By the precepts, and examples set by Big 
Brothers in planning, working and playing together with their Little Brothers, 
thousands of boys begin to acquire habits of living that lead to maturity, and 
productive adulthood. In short, the reciprocal regard, attention, interest, and 
responsibility which the Little Brother experiences in the give and take of his 
interrelationship with his Big Brother is conducive to the boy’s wholesome 
development, and preventive of much antisocial behavior. 

A study made by the Philadelphia Health and Welfare Council of the local 
Big Brother Association underscores the usefulness of the program. An im- 
portant finding from the sample studied was that where boys had been as- 
signed to Big Brothers, 83 percent showed some degree of improvement. More- 
over, further analysis of the sample indicated, in the opinion of those conducting 
the study, that in the situations showing improvement, such improvement was 
attributable to the services of the program in a very heavy proportion, 94 
percent. 

The snecesses as well as the failures of the growing number of Big Brother 
agencies underline the fact that the effectiveness of any service based on inter- 
relationships depends upon the strength of the motivations which the participants 


‘Delinquency Prevention, the Size of the Problem,” The Annals of the American 
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2S. E. Hathaway and FE. D. Monachesi, ‘‘Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency 
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pring to these interrelationships. For this reason, the boy who becomes a Little 
Brother, must, in the first instance, have a need for the friendship and guidance 
of a Big Brother. He must also have the capacity to perceive his need, and, 
thereby, to become able to respond appropriately to the Big Brother’s interest. 
While need, within the context of the Big Brother program, pertains to a boy’s 
having been deprived of wholesome adult male influence, not all boys so deprived 
are capable of such perception or response, nor can Big Brother agencies in the 
predictable future, hope to serve all boys who merely lack such wholesome adult 
male influence. 

These considerations point to the inescapable conclusion that the availability 
of Big Brother service must be limited to situations in which the absence of the 
male influence can be seen as a contributing factor to problems which have begun 
to manifest themselves in a boy’s adjustment. These considerations imply, also, 
that Big Brother service is applicable within a range of situations, determined at 
one extreme by the minimal emotional maturity and intellectual capacity which 
a boy needs in order to respond adequately to a man; and at the other extreme, 
by the strngth of his motivations in reference to other interests and relation- 
ships which would distract him from pulling his own weight in his friendship 
with a Big Brother. Broadly interpreted, these extremes are rendered specific 
by all Big Brother agencies which conduct their programs in serving boys be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 17 years. 

During their early years, Big Brother agencies confined their activities largely 
to boys referred by the Children’s Courts. Later, the emphasis shifted to boys 
referred by school authorities, social agencies, clergymen and parents who 
recognized the need for friendship and guidance from a Big Brother. The 
program, never intended solely to help boys only after committing antisocial 
acts, has grown in its capacity and understanding, so that the volume of pre- 
ventive effort has increased considerably over the years. Today about SO percent 
of the boys referred to Big Brothers agencies for guidance have never appeared 
ina Juvenile Court. 

As to the volunteer Big Brothers themselves, they are ordinarily described 
as mature, stable, personable men of good character who are willing to take 
time to help unfortunate youngsters along the road to good citizenship without 
assuming any legal or financial responsibilities. But the most important factor 
to emphasize about a Big brother is that he is a man of average human endow- 
ments and not a superman: a man, who, conceding his human frailties, is 
stirred to the knowledge that he is wanted, that his human potentials are needed, 
and that they can begin to be realized in his friendship with a b 

In the early years, Big Brother work was carried on solely by its volunteers. 
Experience has been convincing, however, that Big Brother programs gain 
much in reliability, continuity and effectiveness of service from the working 
partnership between professional staffs and volunteers that now exists. 

The “heart” of a Big Brother program lies in the effective interrelationships 
of the Big Brother to his Little Brother. This effectiveness cannot be gaged 
simply by counting the number of men assigned to a like number of boys. Rather, 
it is the relative intensities of these various interrelationships and experiences 
that point up their effectiveness. The pertinent question here is: “How in- 
volved is the Big Brother in his Little Brother’s life?” Involvement implies not 
only frequency of contact, but the kindness, good judgment, tenacity, sincerity 
of feeling and the objective projection of himself into his Little Brother’s mental 
and physical world. The Big Brother must, to be successful, take into consid- 
eration his young friend’s needs and attempt to relate them to his personal 
potentia!s. Sometimes the Big Brother is dealing with emotions, at other times 
with attitudes and at still others with a hoy’s natural growing pains. 

To be sure, there are boys who can benefit from the interrelationship with a 
Big Brother only if the agency can also deal with the boy’s total problems. 
Therefore, many of the Big Brother agencies have developed closely related sup- 
porting services. These are: (1) individual conseling to the whole family 
by professional caseworkers; (2) vocational and edueational guidance and 
placement service; (3) summer camping: (4) health supervision through pro- 
grams of physical examination, staff followup and referral to community health 
facilities; and (5) neighborhood club activity under staff supervision. 


NEEDS BEING SERVED 


The potential need for Big Brother services in the United States is suggested 
by the fact that there are 7 million youngsters under the age of 18 who are 
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growing up in homes in which one or both parents are absent. In the total, 
600,000 reside with their father, 2,400 live with relatives, in institutions or foster 
homes, and 4 million children live in homes where only the mother is present. 
Among these millions are hundreds of thousands of boys who need the guiding 
influence of a concerned and mature Big Brother volunteer if they are to grow 
up to well-adjusted manhood. 

The lack of a father or adequate male figure in a boy’s life may often leave 
him vulnerable to antisocial behavior because, as Erich Fromm points out, the 
father stands for conscience, duty, law and reason. The Big Brothers provide 
the stabilizing and helpful influence which all young boys need. 

Albert K. Cohen and other experts on juvenile delinquency consider that 
confusion and anxiety about sex role is a frequent causative factor in anti- 
social behavior.” The Big Brothers help to convey to boys the assurance of 
their male identity. 

In families lacking an effective father, there is often strong contempt for him, 
and, indeed, for all men, on the part of mothers left to support and rear his 
children unaided. The direct services of the Big Brothers to the Little Brothers 
of such families do much to restore the male image to proper perspective. At 
the same time, many of the mothers need the supportive casework help which 
is an important task for the professional staff worker in the Big Brother agency. 


AREAS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


When a Big Brother volunteer is introduced to the agency, his relationship 
with its social worker is somewhat unique. Although the professional worker 
can be termed a “supervisor” of the volunteer, his supervision is not exercised 
in the traditional caseworker-supervisor, or therapist-patient sense. On the 
contrary, the professional must exhibit his competence in such a manner that 
the volunteer will regard him as a resource person, available to motivate him 
and to see that his Little Brother receives the maximum potential a Big Brother 
has to offer. This relationship between the volunteer Big Brother and the 
agency begins in what is termed “the screening” interview of the volunteer. 
The interviewer’s role during this process is to explore with the volunteer his 
motivations for becoming a Big Brother. 

Individuals who are seeking to work through their own personal problems 
by becoming a Big Brother or who are rigid, punitive, or have a need to dominate 
others are encouraged to seek their gratifications through other agency channels, 
or elsewhere. 

In many Big Brother agencies, before a volunteer is accepted for assignment, 
a meeting is held in his home in the presence of his wife and children. The 
attitudes of a Big Brother’s family concerning his assignment as a volunteer 
ean have a marked influence upon his effective performance. In addition, since 
Little Brothers often join in the activities of the Big Brother’s family, the 
feelings of its members are carefully evaluated. 

After the screening interview is completed, the caseworker generally holds 
another conference with the volunteer to furnish him with additional orienta- 
tion. At this time or at a subsequent interview, several specially prepared case 
summaries are presented to the volunteer for review. 

While screening and orientation are going on, an intake process involving the 
Little Brother and his family simultaneously takes place. In a series of inter- 
views both with the boy and his mother, the caseworker determines whether or 
not the boy can benefit from a Big Brother service and whether the mother’s 
understanding of the Big Brother function is sufficient to enable a successful 
effort with the boy. 

In considering a potential assignment the social worker takes into considera- 
tion psychological and physical factors, such as similarity of religion, race, 
interest, surroundings, and backgrounds. The fact that the Big Brother has a 
choice in determining which boy he selects is extremely significant for the future 
of the relationship. Once the selection is made, the prospective Big Brother is 
then discussed with the mother and boy. If both agree that they would like to 
have Mr. X ‘as a Big Brother, a meeting is arranged between the Little Brother 
and the volunteer so that they may be introduced to one another. The outcome 
of the meeting is carefully evaluated on the basis of separate discussions with 
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man and boy, and, upon reaffirmation by each of their interests in one another, 
the assignment is made by the caseworker. 

Because volunteers need emotional rewards and because young boys find it 
difficult to communicate their feelings and change their behavior readily, the 
caseworker assumes an important function in interpreting to the Big Brother 
the fact that change occurs Slowly and that a boy may be expressing his grati- 
tude in many ways other than through words. The responsibility, therefore, of 
the worker to maintain the volunteer’s morale and interest in his client is a 
major one. In addition, the Big Brother welcomes professional support to help 
him with his anxieties and defenses surrounding his relationship with his Little 
Brother. However, unlike students or clients, the Big Brother does not utilize 
the caseworker as a teacher nor does he wish to learn necessarily about his own 
personality patterns, and how they operate in relation to other people. 

Collaborative supervision in Big Brother work thus is akin to the process 
described by Hartman & Hurn among therapists. They state: “The collabora- 
tive process is aimed toward the establishment and attainment of treatment 
goals rather than toward the treatment techniques an individual therapist may 
use to achieve these goals.”* Significantly they mention that there must be 
motivation to collaborate, else what transpires is merely that two or more persons 
work simultaneously rather than together. 


AUTHORITY AND ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROLS 


As a friend, the Big Brother is neither disciplinarian nor therapist. His 
interrelationship is personal, and specifically pertains to what goes on between 
him and his Little Brother. As a friend, the Big Brother may express opinions 
and criticisms falling within the area of their personal interrelationship. How- 
ever, he is not called upon to take sides when arguments or other events take 
place outside the province of their mutual interrelationship. Of course, in the 
event of a crisis, this role is flexible and open to change. In many areas the Big 
Brother needs to be “invited in” to certain interrelationships. For example, if 
a boy asks his Big Brother to help him with his school work, this may well be 
considered a legitimate role of friendship, although it must be done in a manner 
consistent with the boy’s pathology. 

In furnishing an operating structure for the Big Brother, it has been found 
that an acknowledged authority delegated to the caseworker is supportive. By 
knowing what to expect, a Big Brother will not be frustrated with limited 
achievements despite his best efforts. On the other hand, the Big Brother must 
be made to feel that he can be permissive with his feelings, as long as he does 
not approve any antisocial values that the boy may express. The latter includes 
dishonesty, violation of the law, or the rules of an institution, or the breaking 
of promises to a parent. 

This collaborative supervisory relationship is a dynamic one. The man who 
at first has established a comfortable interrelationship with a boy of 11, may 
find that when this boy reaches the age of 15, he may have changed his con- 
cepts and thinking. Developments of this kind continually challenge the Big 
Brother’s interrelationships with his boy and necessitate on-going support from 
the caseworker. In the main, such support is made available through the 
periodic meetings between Big Brother and caseworker. Complementing such 
individual conferences are case seminars. These occasions afford the Big 
Brother excellent opportunities to exchange his views and feelings and are 
designed to impart further understanding of personality development in an 
informal setting. What is perhaps most important is the fact that the Big 
Brother is afforded the opportunity of observing other volunteers struggling 
with similar problems. Through this experience the Big Brother becomes im- 
pressed by the fact that perserverance is often a prerequisite to success. 

Shortly after their first meeting, the social worker interviews the Little 
Brother and the Big Brother separately. Thereafter, an on-going observa- 
tion is carried on by the caseworker of the progress of the interrelationship 
between Big Brother and Little Brother, and of the changing situation with- 
in the boy’s total environment. Primarily, the caseworker obtains his informa- 
tion through conferences with the Big Brother. However, as circumstances 
warrant, he and the Big Brother agree to such additional interviews or visits 
with the boy, or members of the family, or other interested persons as may be 
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needed. In general, the intensity of such supplemental supportive activities 
and their frequency is greater in the early phases of the interrelationship, 
although, of course, problems requiring forthright and prompt attention can 
and do present themselves at any time. As a minimum operating requirement, 
however, most Big Brother agencies require that communications between 
caseworker and volunteer take place at least monthly. Opportunities for such 
communications are many and varied, and include such techniques as observa- 
tion of the boy and the Big Brother at agency functions, home visits, written 
reports, and telephone conversations. 

The many-faceted interrelationships which Big Brother activity entails are 
well illustrated in cases dealt with by the various agencies. The following 
account is an excerpt from an actual case presentation by a Cleveland Big 
Brother. Prior to the circumstances set forth, the Big Brother had, during 
one of his outings with the boy, rather carefully reacted with less than en- 
thusiasm to the boy’s display of a switchblade knife. He had thought that 
episode significant in winning the Little Brother to a greater openness and 
willingness to express his feelings. To quote: 

“Following this crucial meeting my Little Brother really started to share 
with me and to confide in me all his plans and hopes and dreams. He often 
called me at my business or at home, discussing what we should do on our 
next Sunday together. David also became much more at ease with my wife 
as well as with my friends. He also was doing better in school and often 
very proudly told me of a particular good mark he received. 

“Now our meetings were really happy ones. I couldn’t do enough for him 
I felt I had to reward David for his trust in me. I showered him with extra 
favors like I had never done before. 

“And so it was natural that I was surprised when Robert Alton, the case 
worker, phoned me and asked me to come to his office to discuss my Little 
Brother’s behavior difficulties. In his office, Mr. Alton told me that things 
were not going smoothly for David. He had not been going to school on 
Mondays. His complaints were that he was sick although this was not the 
fact. Mr. Alton explained to me that in an indirect way I was contributing 
to David's truancies; that I was spoiling him and there was a tremerdeus let- 
down for David on Mondays, after the catered and carefree Sundays when 
he was with me. I questioned this quite strongly, it didn’t seem possible that 
this was the answer, but because I felt that I was part of a team trying to help 
David, I went along with the social worker’s suggestion of ‘eutting 
on the things my Little Brother and I did together on Sundays. 

“Instead of going to 


down’ 


a special place each Sunday, sometimes we just went 
straight to my home and relaxed and talked. When I had work to do at the 
office, I took him with me and he helped out by filing or some other task. 
Often we just took a drive in the car, or went to a movie, or visited friends. 
This approach resulted in diminishing and eventually ceasing of David’s Mon- 
day truancy at school. But more important than that, he still seemed to enjoy 
himself as much when we just stayed home, as when we went out to some extra 
special place. It was gradually dawning on me that it 


was me he enjoyed 
being with, not the places we went to. 


This was a tremendous gratification to 
me, for now I truly felt as though [I had accomplished something.” 

Because the caseworker is actively aware of the status of the boy’s inter- 
relationship with the volunteer, he is obviously the person to determine when 
and if a case should be terminated. Termination occurs when the need for 
2 supervised interrelationship is no longer indicated. This may occur when 
the boy reaches an age of 17 or 18, or when a divorced or widowed mother 
remarries. Often the Big Brother-Little Brother interrelationship itself con- 
tinues throughout adult life. As far as the agency is concerned, however, its 
responsibility ends when the caseworker withdraws from supervising the inter- 
relationship and from seeing the client or the volunteer. 

In performing his invaluable function of directly assisting a young client 
the volunteer touches many aspects of a community. There are few volunteers 


in social welfare today who have as close a working experience and knowledge 

of an agency as does a Big Brother volunteer. The interpretation to the com- 

munity of these facts by a Big Brother who has earned a substantial civie stand- 
ing is invaluable to the growth and development of his agency. 

In addition to his firsthand knowledge about their own role, volunteers are 

iin a greater appreciation of the work of other social agencies which 

Many a Big Brother visits the courts, schools, and 
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social agencies of his community for the first time when he embarks upon this 
“adventure in friendship.” In helping his Little Brother he observes the efforts 
that social agencies are making to enrich the lives and the futures, not only 
of the one boy, but of the community’s citizens as a whole. Along with this 
increased knowledge of the social agency structure in a community, many of 
the volunteers gain insight into the causes of behavior both as it affects their 
Little Brothers as well as themselves. Through years of interrelationships 
with individuals who may be socially and emotionally maladjusted, the Big 
Brother, with the aid of professional supervision, often gains greater sympathy 
with his fellow man, an increasing sensitivity concerning the feelings of others, 
and an appreciation of our profession’s contribution toward meeting the social 
welfare needs of our society. 

Mr. Royre. Thank you, sir. 

[ think perhaps it may be best if I read the highlights of this re- 
port. It is brief, as stated. 

L am presently director of programs and services of Big Brothers 
of America. At present we have 41 affiliated agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada and for the past 55 years we have been 
concerned with the welfare of fatherless boys and the prevention of 
delinquent behavior. We feel that this service is vital to our Nation 
for it is estimated that there are about 3 million boys in the United 
States under the age of 18 who are growing up in homes in which 
the father is absent. 

Among this group are hundreds of thousands who need the guid- 
ing influence and concern of a mature male adult if they are to grow 
up to well-adjusted manhood. This is the main concern of the. Big 
Brother movement and through the one-boy-one-man concept of ¢ 
therapeutic friendship under professional supervision between a vel 
unteer and a boy we seek to develop a healthy personality. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Royfe, can you tell us how many Little Broth- 
ie are presently receiving guidance from Big Brothers throughout 

he United States? 

Mr. Royrr. We estimate that since 1946 approximately 100,000 boys 
have been helped in our various Big Brother agencies. At present 
we have 41 agencies which are actively caring for approximately 
6.000 be VS. 

Senator Crark. Are they located with any geographical concentra- 
tion, for example, in the Middle Atlantic States? 

Mr. Royrr. Yes, they are located principally in our major cities 
throughout the United States with a concentration in Michigan. 
However, there have been many requests from smaller communities, 
even communities between 20,000 and 50,000 people which seek to 
develop a Big Brother service. 

Senator Chark. Your agency is financed entirely by voluntary 
contributions is it not? 

Mr. Royre. No, our national organization is financed entirely by 
voluntary contributions but many of our local agencies at present 
receive support from school systems, as well as from State and mu- 
nicipal funds. 

Senator Criark. In addition, too, your organization is a member of 
many Community Chests throughout the country, is it not ? 

Mr. Royre. About 80 percent of our agencies are affiliated with 
Community Chests throughout the United States and Canada. 

I might add there has been international interest in Big Brother- 
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hood and we have assisted in the establishment of organizations in 
Sweden, Ghana and India. 

As you probably know, not all juvenile offenders are delinquent 
because of the lack of an adult male influence. However, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 75 percent of all juvenile delinquents come 
from homes without positive male influence. Therefore, you can well 
imagine how interested we are in the legislation that is being con- 
sidered by this committee. 

Senator Criark. Generally speaking, you do not create the Big 
Brother-Little Brother relationship, do you, unless the Little Brother 
has been in some trouble 4 

Mr. Royre. Historically we primarily dealt with children recom- 
mended by the court. Ilowever, our current emphasis is in treating the 
predelinquent. We seek to help boys referred by school systems, by 
families themselves as well as courts and social agencies. 

I might add, too, that Big Brother work takes place in a grea 
variety of settings. Some are affiliated with institutions, some with 
child guidance clinics, some with boys clubs, some are sectarian, some 
nonsectarian. 

Senator CLarK. Your service is integrated, is it not ? 

Mr. Royrer. Ye es, it is integrated in these various programs. 

Senator Crark. By that I mean you do not draw any racial or reli- 
gious lines. 

Mr. Royre. No, we do not, although in assigning a Big Brother to a 
Little Brother we try to assign one of similar race and religion. 

Senator CLark. You have a number of Negroes who are Big Broth- 
ers as well as Little Brothers? 

Mr. Royre. We certainly do and are extending our service in many 
areas to inc tke Negro social workers so they will be able to recruit 
Negro Big Brothers to help in this work. 

I am certain that you know that approximately 20 percent of boys 
in the United States under the age of 18 will be legally designated as 
delinquent. I think, too, that we must recognize ‘that this “probably 
represents only a small segment of those who actually violate the legal 
laws and are appr ehended | by law enforcement agencies. 

Senator Crark. I am a little bit startled at that figure. Other wit- 
nesses have testified to the subcommittee that the percent age of delin- 
quent children in the United States today is no more than 2 or 3 per- 
cent total. Of course, we appreciate that the boys tend to turn to de- 
linquency in higher percentages than the girls but I am startled that 
20 percent of the boys in the United States will be designated as delin- 
quent before reaching the age of 18. What is the ‘basis for those 
figures ? 

Mr. Royrer. I believe there were several studies that indicated that 
the delinquent rate was 12 percent for girls and boys but maybe as 
high as 20 percent for boys alone. There was I believe recently a state- 
ment by the FBI which pointed out that if we considered the cumula- 
tive delinquency figure for the 10 to 17 age group of our population 
it approaches 20 percent for boys. 

Senator Ciark. It seems to me I have seen a statement by J. Edgar 
Hoover in the last few weeks indicating his concurrence with the gen- 
erally accepted view that not more than 2 or 3 percent of youngsters 
are in the delinquent class. 
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You would take issue with that ? 

Mr. Royre. I think 2 or 3 percent of all youngsters per year are delin- 
quent, but what I am saying is that by the time a boy reaches the age 
of 18, 20 percent will be judged to be delinquent. I think possibly 2 
3 percent of our “boy-girl” child population up to 18 will be ‘elin- 
quent each year. 

Senator CLark. Maybe they get that low percentage by including 
children still in cribs or cradles. 

Let me make a note for the record that I would like to ask the 
staff to attempt to reconcile the figures which Mr. Royfe has given 
with the testimony given by other witnesses earlier in these hearings 
respecting the percentage of delinquency in the youth of America. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Royrr. I have read and studied in detail the five bills that are 
being considered by this committee and I believe that the Senators 
who have developed them have sought to come to grips with a severe 
crisis that our Nation is facing in this area. 

As forward a step as this may represent, it is my opinion that some 
of the stipulated funds proposed under the various legislation may 
fail to cope with the magnitude of this problem. 

Most of these bills provide assistance for projects to State and 
local agencies which hopefully will demonstrate or develop tech- 
niques les iding to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile control problem. 
To begin w ith, I believe that we are presently faced with the necessity 
of a “crash program” in this area. A Nation which is confronted 
with a threat to its very existence cannot leisurely spend a period of 
5 years determining which project or technique may be most suitable 
for coping with a particular situation in a certain geographic area. 

Several of the bills reflect one of the most acute needs of meeting 
the problem—that is the development of qualified, skilled and pro- 
fessionally trained personnel. Wisely, the expenditures of this dire 
need is left in terms as “such sums as necessary.” I believe we should 
be fully aware of the scope of these shortages and the reasons for 
their existence. 

The chronic underpayment of professionals in the social welfare 
field has during the past few decades created this desperate situation 
so that today we find ourselves without the adequate personnel to 
cope with the social pathology of our society. For example, in all of 
the United States there are about 30,000 trained social workers in a 
great variety of settings. A small percentage of these are directly 
concerned with delinquency. If we assigned 30 delinquents to a soe ial 
worker, we would need more than the total number of social workers 
that presently exist in the entire Nation to cope with the juvenile 
problem alone. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Royfe, in order to make that statement you 
mnuist have had an estimate of the number of delinquents. What was 
it ¢ 

Mr. Royre. The estimate that I have been dealing with is approxi- 
mately 1 million per year. 

Senator Char. So you have been div iding 30,000 into a million ? 

Mr. Royre. That is right. 

Senator Cuark. Where did you get that estimate of 1 million a 
year 
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Mr. Royre. I think there are several sources. Uniform Crime Re- 
ports, for example, which examines cities in the United States with 
a population of roughly one-quarter of the whole population esti- 
mates there were about 250,000 delinquents in the cities reporting in 
1957. If you multiply that figure by 4 you come close to the million 
mark. 

Senator Ciark. Per year? 

Mr. Royre. Per year. 

Senator Crark. Which may include a great number of repeaters. 

Mr. Royrer. Possibly. However, I think there are many that are 
not repeaters. 

Senator Criark. I see here you have reference to an appropriate 
salary range. The figure would be helpful when we have the bill 
before us if on the basis of your wide experience you would give us: 
some idea of what you think salaries ranges would be. 

Mr. Royrr. I think if you stipulated in this legislation that you re- 
quired a community to adhere to the standards that have been put 
forth by the Federal Government, for example, in the salary ranges 
of social workers employed in the Veterans Administration, you may 
be able to recruit a good many capable people. 

Senator Crark. Can you give us the general range of that ? 

Mr. Royre. The beginning salary of a social worker in the Veterans’ 
Administration is about $4,980 per year and the scale goes up I think 
to about $11,090. 

I think a salary range such as this will attract capable people. In 
many of our communities we have extremely low salary ranges for 
social workers and we attract people who are not professionally 
trained or who change their jobs frequently. 

Senator Crark. Do you have any experience as to whether the 
range in voluntary agencies is lower than in the governmental 
agencies ? 

Mr. Rorre. I am happy to say that the Federal Government has 
always acted as an advance guard in raising the salary ranges, and 
er at many of our private agencies have had to follow the Government’s 

lead because there has been tremendous competition for this group of 
trained social workers. I think this has been a very creditable thing 
that the Federal Government has done. 

Senator CLrark. What is your definition of a trained social worker? 

Mr. Royrer. By a trained social worker I mean someone who has a 
masters degree in social service and comes from a recognized school of 
social work. 

A bill which would appropriate $5 million annually for training 
personnel could only turn out approximately 800 social workers per 
year. Among these 800 social workers, there would be about 70 per- 
cent women; ‘they marry, they leave the field and have children and 
another sizable group leaves the field because of low income; I 
wanted to: point out that the problem in recruiting and training 
adequate numbers of professionals to cope with this problem i is of a 
tremendous scope. 

IT do not mean to say that only social workers can deal with this 
aaeeae there are others, but social workers are most close to de- 
linquency needs in a community through their training and experience. 

Senator Criark. I am in complete agreement with what you say, 
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but this is only one of the areas in our overall economy lacking 
vitally needed personnel who are not being recruited and when re- 
cruited often do not have the necessary qualifications because of the 
compensation factor. The same thing applies in the teaching pro- 
fession. It is extraordinary how much a young man can get if he 
goes into advertising or color television and how little he receives 
as a teacher or social worker. 

Mr. Royre. An interesting thing occurred in the past year or so. 
Several States have passed community services act bills which made 
available matching funds to communities which would establish child- 
guidance clinics. This is true in New York and New Jersey. Asa 
result salary scales were increased in these facilities because they had 
the wherewithal to attract personnel. Social workers left family 
agencies and went to mental hygiene clinics who had these funds. 

What resulted was that because of these higher salaries additional 
people were attracted into the field of social work. So for the first 
time in almost a decade our social work schools had an increase in 
enrollment. 

What I am saying is, if we increase our salary scales we will attract 
more people into the field. 

[ am also proposing that the funds which you appropriate be for 
a reasonable period of time. I think this is extremely important when 
we consider that many of our welfare workers change their jobs on 
the average of every 2 years, it takes about a year to become accus- 
tomed to a situation and after 1 additional year they leave; this is 
because they are running sean seeking to get a couple of hundred 
dollars here and there rather than viewing a position as a long-range 
program. 

Senator CrarKk. Do you include in those figures of turnover the 
women who leave to get married ? 

Mr. Royre. I think the New York School of Social Work, which 
is part of Columbia University conducted a study of all its graduates 
several years ago. In this study they learned that the average grad- 
uate changed jobs every 2 years. I do not think this included mar- 
riage leaves. 

I mention in this report that I think it essential that all projects be 
carefully supervised so the funds are not dissipated in supporting 
or supplementing the budgets of existing programs. You are well 
aware, I am sure, that it is quite simple for many agencies to lay 
claim to the fact that they are preventing delinquency without neces- 
sarily establishing additional services. 

I am saying this because I know of the dire circumstances that 
many of our governmental and private agencies are faced with and 
I think it important that we supervise this program in such a way 
that we create new services and not serve to aid the financing of pres- 
ently existing welfare programs. 

I was also pleased to learn that contained within much of this legis- 
lation was a desire to coordinate the planning among our public and 
voluntary agencies. Because of the many contributing factors to 
delinquent behavior, this is essential if we are to come to grips with 
solving this problem. 

We often find that Government and private agencies do not talk 
to one another and that our coordinating councils in our various cities 
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meet infrequently. Often there is no over-all plan for coping with 
many of our welfare situations, nor is there a clear understandin 
of the functions of many of our governmental agencies. Many times, 
because we do not know what a specific function of a Government 
agency is, we tend to blame it for one thing or anothen without under- 
standing its real purpose. 

In granting funds for these programs, I would like to tell you that 
many of our private agencies throughout the United States are in 
dire economic straits. Our United Funds and Community Chests 
throughout the country raise a total of only $400 million, which sup- 
ports the bulk of our private welfare and health agencies. These 
groups are currently faced in many localities with an inability to 
— their services. 

Juring the year 1958, in which we had a brief recession, many of 
our chests raised less funds than they did during 1957, despite the 
fact that due to the recession there was an increased need. 

Senator CLrark. Would you agree with me that as a practical mat- 
ter we are coming to the end of the road in increasing the sums which 
our Community Chests can raise? 

Mr. Royre. It is pathetic to say that this is probably so in many 
areas. 

Senator Crark. This is not because of any lack of resources but 
because the overwhelming majority of the American people are not 
trained and do not seem to wish to be trained in making charitable 
contributions. 

Mr. Royre. When we consider that we have a gross national pro- 
duction of $440 billion and we contribute only one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent to our Community Chest, it is pretty sad. 

Senator CiarKk. The last time I saw the figures they were that while 
an individual is entitled to deduct 20 percent or in certain circum- 
stances 30 percent of his income for tax purposes as charitable gifts 
the general average is in the neighborhood of 2 or 3 percent. 

Mr. Royrr. If it was a true 2 or 3 percent, I think we would meet 
many of our needs. There was once a proposal that the Government 
give the 2 or 3 percent directly to welfare organizations and then 
charge the taxpayers. 

Senator Crark. Of course we have to give you a caveat that one 
of the big problems that faces this committee is how the total load 
of coping with juvenile delinquency should be divided between pri- 
vate agencies and the municipal governments, the State governments, 
and Federal Government, and there is still a strong feeling in this 
Congress that this is primarily a local and not a national problem. 
I personally do not agree with it, but my guess is that that is the 
predominant view at the moment. 

Mr. Royre. I think there is room for private agencies as well as 
governmental. I think private agencies sometimes have a greater 
degree of flexibility and a greater degree to experiment with new 
methods. 

On the other hand I have seen some extrmely crditable work on the 
part of governmental agencies in new fields such as the Highfields ex- 
periment in New Jersey in which delinquents live in a group situa- 
tion. So I think there is room for both governmental and private 
agencies in sharing in this as long as there is supervision, clasifica- 
tion and joint purpose in mind. 
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I wanted to point out that the lack of united funds makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for many of our private agencies to be able to utilize 
matching funds from governmental agencies were they available. 

For example, there are presently about 50 communities in the 
United States which are seeking to develop a Big Brother service, 
but because of the lack of $20,000, in each of these « communities they 
cannot develop such an agency. Now, $20,000 multiplied by 50 agen- 
cies is about $1 million. There is just not that extra $1 million avail- 
able from private resources to develop these agencies today. 

I think governmental support would make possible these services 
in many communities. And this goes for Big Brother service as well 
as other agencies that deal with the delinquency problem. 

In coming to grips with the magnitude of the problem and the pos- 
sible costs that it may entail, it 1s estimated that 25 percent of the 
delinquents are emotionally disturbed. This is generally the group 
from the middle-income classes rather than from the low-income 
classes and there are many reasons for that. But the cost of treating 
a child and his family in a child guidance clinic today is approxi- 
mately $1,000 per year for child and parents. If we treated 250,000 
delinquents, or 25 percent of this total group, it would entail an ex- 
penditure of a quarter of a billion dollars a year for this therapeutic 
program alone. 

Similarly, if we were capable of assigning a “big brother” to 75 per- 
cent of all of the delinquents who lacked a father it would cost $150 
million a year to supervise approximately 750,000 “big brother-little 
brother” relationships. 

Senator Crark. Do you think you could recruit the “big brothers” ? 

Mr. Royre. I think it would take a tremendous effort to recruit 
that many. 

Senator Ciark. I doubt if you could do it. 

Mr. Royre. I think if we had the ability to organize agencies and 
to gain national publicity, I think we could come to grips with the 
problem by recruiting much more than we have in the oe and I 
know that the boards of our new agencies have been able in many 
instances to recruit people i in a community to staff their agency needs. 
I think if more agencies were created, additional “big brothers” 
could be recruited. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that we are maturing to the 
point of recognizing that juv enile delinquency represents norm- 
violating behavior and that its seriousness, its form, frequency, and 
relation to a person’s behavior are important to consider in treating 
the individual. I am glad to say that we have learned that we cannot 
solve our delinquency problems ‘simply through a punitive approach, 
curfews, physical playgrounds, or clearing ‘slums alone. What is 
needed is to put the technical know ledge we “presently possess to work 
at an expanded and accelerated pace. Secondly, we have to develop 
additional trained personnel who will utilize this knowledge, staff the 
new programs, and benefit from research which should be concomitant 
to the program. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, sir. 

IT take it that the whole burden of your testimony is that our first 
priority should be in appropriations to recruiting and training social 
work personnel. 
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Mr. Royre. I think that concomitant with this should be the expan- 
sion of already existing services which can cope with the problem. 
Many communities lack child guidance clinics, school systems lack 
diagnostic facilities, communities lack “detached workers” to serve 
with gangs. 

We presently have these tools to cope with the problem but we do 
not have the wherewithal in many of our communities for these 
programs. 

Senator Crark. In general, you feel that the progress of the art 
has developed sufliciently so we know what to do about juvenile 
delinquency, but we are not devoting the necessary resources to it? 

Mr. Royrer. I think there is much to be learned, but I think we 
alrendy have in our armamentarium a group of tools but are not 
applying it. 

Senator Crark. We have had a good deal of testimony from other 
witnesses indicating some bafflement as to the approach to the greatest 
contribution that the Federal Government could make at the present 
time, particularly in view of the currency of what I lke to call 
budgetitis. Should it be to make a relatively small amount of money 
available for further research and for the trying out of pilot projects ? 

I take it you would not agree with that? 

Mr. Royrr. Correct. I think there is room for research and pilot 
projects, but I think there is also a necessity for crash projects. 

Senator Crark. I take it if T asked you how would you raise the 
necessary money, you would say that that was outside of your scope ? 

Mr. Royrr. No, I think if the American people are seriously con- 
cerned with delinquency, they ought to take the responsibility for it. 
I think we can well lose our democracy. 

At the present time IT know that people are afraid to walk down 
the main streets of their cities at night. 

Seantor Crark. We can agree with that, but that is not a specific 
recommendation as to where we will raise the taxes. 

Mr. Royrr. Well, I think this is as important an item as defense. 

Senator CrarK. You still have not told us how to raise the money. 

Mr. Royre. I think it would have to be through taxes. Private 
welfare cannot meet the load alone. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Mr. Royfe. 

Senator Ciarx. Is Mr. Granger here? 

Mr. Tucxer. I am here representing Mr. Granger. 


Senator CiarK. Would you come forward and give us your name 
and qualifications. 


STATEMENT OF STERLING TUCKER, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
URBAN LEAGUE 


Mr. Tucker. My name is Sterling Tucker. I am the Washington 
representative of the National Urban League and director of the 
Washington Urban League. 

Senator CrarKk. This statement which you have with you is your 
own statement ? 

Mr. Tucker. Yes; as a representative of the National Urban 


League. Mr. Granger has dispatched me as his emissary today. He 
is in California. 
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Senator CiarKx. We will have your entire statement printed in the 
record at this point. I see that it is eight pages long and I would ask 
you if you would be willing to summarize it for us rather than read 
it in detail. 

Mr. Tucker. I will do that, if that is your wish. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STERLING TUCKER, NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Sterling Tucker. 
I represent the National Urban League, a national social welfare and educa- 
tional service agency with affiliate in 65 cities. 

The National Urban League appreciates the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee to present our observations about the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. You may be aware that the National Urban League came into exist- 
ence 49 years ago because of the recognition on the part of concerned citizens that 
migrant families who were moivng from rural to urban surroundings needed 
assistance. In that transition there often was a breakdown in the family. 
Families were faced with problems of urban living with which they were ill 
prepared to come. In many areas, particularly employment, housing, health, 
use of leisure, ete., leadership and counseling were desperately needed. And 
many of these families made use of the guidance given them, whereas the ab- 
sence of such help might have caused them to become problems to the com- 
munities of their choice, and a drain on limited resources. 

The work of the urban league concerns itself with the various aspects of the 
whole family and its interrelationships with the community, local and national, 
in the knowledge that enlightened and advanced citizens contribute materially 
to the welfare of their communities and of the Nation. We know that juvenile 
delinquency, like other symptoms of disorganization and maladjustment, is a 
byproduct of confusion in reaction to the influences of the community and the 
family; that the direction youth takes is determined by the nature of these 
reactions and the socioeconomic forces which bring them about. We recog- 
nize that the problem of juvenile delinquency is no isolated phenomenon but, 
rather, is inseparable from the total interaction between the family and the 
whole community. 

Facts and statistics confirm that juvenile delinquency has become a national 
emergency. The bills which have been introduced demonstrate your recognition 
of the necessity for research, better methods, institutional development, more 
adequately trained personnel, and, last but not least, activity in the field of pre- 
vention. We concur that the need is great. Certainly we must discover broader 
approaches and new techniques. And we believe with deep and grave concern 
that we must be motivated by the very real concept of juvenile delinquency as 
a preventable phenomenon, with the conviction that those young people who have 
become already delinquent can be rehabilitated. 

It is our firm conviction that the Federal Government can make its greatest 
contribution in the area of “prevention.” For it is in this area there is the most 
infinitesimal amount of money available for help. Preventive programs are hard 
to sell to local governments. Private agencies and institutions, handicapped by 
limited funds and personnel, found themselves sorely handicapped from doing 
an adequate job. For the most part, these limitations have confined Government 
and private agencies to working with the problem “after the fact,” so that a 
spiraling and seemingly never-to-end stream of funds is being poured into the 
work of “cure.” We recognize that for a long time to come “cure” will have to 
be our coneern, but unless adequate time, care, and attention are given to 
“prevention” we cannot see how we can ever begin to diminish the magnitude of 
the problem we are discussing today. 

For example, with proved techniques we can identify the children who most 
need assistance if their delinquency is to be averted. This means time and atten- 
tion devoted to the adjustment of the entire family to its surrounding commu- 
nity. It implies knowledge of the adjustment of different types of families, and 
the needs of those families in terms of their composition, their cultural back- 
grounds, the breadwinners present, their potentials, the facilities available to 
them, ete. For example, can we assume that a family of seven children with 
only a mother as a breadwinner and no father present can be expected to fit 
-adequately into the community patterns without certain specific services which 
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take into consideration the need for male guidance and leadership. Does this 
imply that the mother needs either a supportive relationship from some agency 
to provide the guidance which a father, if he were present, might give? Or 
is it necessary that the community provide a substitute who can give to this 
family the support and understanding they need from a male figure? Certainly, 
agencies attempt this on a limited basis, but how much do we really know about 
this type of activity until all such programs are in a position to pool their 
findings and recommendations, and then establish criteria based upon the results 
of already sought out and identified specific needs to be met? 

Or, again, how much do we know of what can be accomplished on a broad 
scale in families where fathers are present, where their inadequacies are recog- 
nized and their need for guidance and help established, but where limited funds, 
knowledge, and personnel prevent that kind of help from the appropriate 
agencies? 

Already to a considerable extent, we can delineate the communities and pin- 
point the homes where the potential for delinquency is extremely high. We can 
predict, with sometimes perturbing accuracy, the trouble spots. Our local gov- 
ernments and social work agencies often know what needs to be done, but funds 
for programs of prevention are not available and we are powerless to head off 
the trouble. Regrettably, I say again that now our efforts must be centered 
around “the child in trouble.” This is, working with problem “after the fact,” 
and our communities are ever sliding downhill into deeper and deeper trouble. 

Over the years the National Urban League has developed and supported pro- 
grams of community organization and coordination as a means of providing 
prevention. Our trained social workers have been attempting to “work before 
the fact,” in many areas with projects similar to the following: 

In city A, a slum clearance program gaining momentum began relocating 
families in a new area or subdivision. Available data demonstrated over- 
whelmingly that the mere relocation of large numbers of families from slums 
did not mean that there were no longer problems with which they needed help. 
In fact, it became clear that prospective “trouble spots” might be created unless 
something were done to assist the families with their “problems of adjustments.” 
The urban league went-into the area where it established and staffed a com- 
munity center; organized teenage clubs and mothers’ clubs; interested fathers 
in home improvements and maintenance; saw to it that counseling and guidance 
as to proper use of health and welfare resources was provided; and worked 
for close cooperation between the schools and parents. 

This was a program of prevention—a program in which trained personnel 
emphasized the use of available statistics, surveys, and reports to avoid antici- 
pated results. Great emphasis was placed on establishing “group conscious- 
ness.” Youth and adults were helped to “identify” with the larger community. 

In other such programs, we are trying to establish recreation facilities so 
that natural gangs may develop leadership and become groups geared to con- 
structive exercises of their natural teenage gregariousness, rather than left to 
their own devices so that each juvenile becomes a crime statistic and the groups 
become the menacing “street gangs,” so great a problem to a large part of the 
Nation. 

The urban league is convinced that emphasis should be on programs and on 
projects which use the available data at the home and community level. Basic 
research is, of course, important but there are too many unused statistics lying 
about. Reports and surveys multiply and deliberations are continuous. We 
cannot help but feel that the problem of juvenile delinquency is being written 
and talked to death. 

Certainly, too, availability of trained personnel is part of the problem. But 
many of our trained young people, graduating from schools of social work, are 
“passing through” the field because social work is monetarily unrewarding. 
This coupled with the frustrating experience of working in a field without 
established criteria for “getting at the heart” of the problem has caused us 
to lose a great:potential. 

And the number of misguided youth piles up and has become mountainous. 
Only by giving relief at the source of the problem may we hope to reach a 
happy solution. Communities have backed away from the problem. They 
have blamed our schools and our police departments; they have blamed parents 
and the young people themselves. But they have said too little about making 


available the money for programs and tools which can aid the difficult job of 
rebuilding families. 
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Let me now refer to the legislation under consideration. 

(1) We feel that the proposed Advisory Council should represent a cross 
section of the varied interests which have made contributions through planning 
and research projects and programs. We would wish for a Council whose mem- 
bership would include representatives from related private voluntary, as well 
as public organizations. We recognize the value of participation of professional 
experts and authorities who have and can define the problem and suggest meth- 
ods of meeting it. They would be an essential part of the Council. We do feel, 
however, that the membership of the Advisory Council should be broadly based 
and representative of the many groups which, in the final analysis, are going to 
have to do the work on the community level, whether with families or with 
individuals 

2) Ideally, we would wish for a foundation type of Federal Advisory Council, 
to whom local and community groups could look for direct assistance. Ideally, 
we say, a foundation type of Council is desirable, but we recognize that it may 
be necessary for the States to administer the program, and we support the pro- 
posals in the several bills for local councils similar to the Federal Council. 

Recognizing that most often delinquency is evident among the groups on the 
lowest socioeconomic levels in our communities, we would urge the safeguards 
of criteria designed to guarantee that help given be provided those who most 
need it. Recognizing that minority groups are most frequently these affected by 
the conditions which produce the social ills, delinquency among them, we most 
strongly urge that provision be made to insure that allotment of funds by the 
several States be made on the merits of the projects proposed and completely 
wtihout regard to race, creed, or color. We believe that if State machinery 
would not remove the decision making too far away from the participating per- 
sonnel, this could be most effectively guaranteed. In addition, we would hope 
for a great deal of flexibility in State programs, and for imaginative planning 
and use of funds to achieve broader horizons, and for greatly enhanced programs 
where such additional services are needed. 

We would further urge that close observation be given by the Federal Council 
to the type of machinery established by the States to avoid cumbersome and 
involved procedures which might delay the processing of applications for help 
as well as the approval of such applications and the processing of the resulting 
grants. 

(3) We would hope that the Advisory Council would approach its job in the 
first year with the question “What is needed?” and then return to Congress with 
a request for an appropriation which will permit the country to establish and 
to maintain programs designed to meet realistically the existing needs. Setting 
up a budget schedule with increased amounts for the first few years seems to us 
a sound concept which allows for program expansion and growth. At this point, 
however, we wonder if it is not difficult to determine how much money is needed 
as is evidenced by the variety of proposals in the several bills. Rather, it might 
be preferable to first determine the kind of program which will best meet the 
emergency, and then estimate the cost. 

Finally, may I say this. Any amount of Federal moneys—wisely used—is 
going to help the States and the local communities with the growing problem. 
Any type of advice and direction, thoughtfully conceived at the Federal level will 
stimulate the people of our country to invest their local funds and energies to 
deal with the problems of youth and family. Such moral leadership in itself is 
meaningful for those who for so long have struggled with this problem. There 
can be no better investment than in an implemented ideal which wipes out, 
diminishes, or even deters juvenile delinquency and offers to the youth of our 
Nation a chance for the fullest exercise of their abilities with which they were 


endowed. 

Mr. Tucker. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the Urban 
League is one of the agencies which has been working in this field for 
now 49 years. It has recognized the importance of the family and 
the need for strengthening family life. 

One of our basic concerns during this period (as a result of a look 
we took nationally in 1955 at what is going on in American life) is 
the need for specialized activities to strengthen family ties. 

The Urban League has been working with problems of immigration, 
particularly as relates to minority groups as they went from rural to 
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urban communities and were faced with special problems; partieu- 
larly problems of employment, housing, health, and use of leisure 
time and counseling services. 

Senator Cirarx. Mr. Tucker, your fine organization, with which I 
am familiar, deals very largely with the Negro portion of our popu- 
lation, does it not ¢ 

Mr. Tucker. That is true. 

However, while we are concerned with this particular area of the 
problem we think of the problem of race relations as a problem of 
the whole community, of the whole Nation, which primarily affects 
the Negro. 

We recognize that in dealing with this problem we have to bring 
together the best available leadership from across the country, repre- 
senting Government and industry and labor and education without 
regard to race. 

I would like to read certain parts of the statement if it is all right. 

Senator CLark. Yes. 

Mr. Tucker. Facts and statistics confirm that juvenile delinquency 
has become a national emergency. The bills which have been intro- 
duced demonstrate your recognition of the necessity for research, 
better methods, institutional development, more adequately trained 
personnel and, last but not least, activity in the field of prevention. 
We concur that the need is great. Certainly we must discover broader 
approaches and new techniques. And we believe with deep and grave 
concern that we must be motivated by the very real concept of juvenile 
delinquency as a preventable phenomenon, with the conviction that 
those young people who have become already delinquent can be 
rehabilitated. 

Senator CLark. Were you in the room when Mr. Royfe, the pre- 
ceding witness, testified ? 

Mr. Tucker. I was. 

Senator CrarKk. Do you think his statistical estimate is reasonably 
accurate, that 20 percent of the boys of America will be delinquent 
by the time they reach 18 ? 

Mr. Tucker. Well, it depends upon the definition of delinquents. 
If we are using a legal definition I probably would question the 
statement. 

Senator CLark. Let me read from his statement: 


I am certain that you know that approximately 20 percent of the boys in the 


United States will be legally designated as a delinquent before reaching the age 
of 18. 


Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Tucker. I would say that this would be a debatable point. 

Senator CuarKk. What do you think of his view that there are 
presently 1 million delinquent youth in the country as of today and 
that this is the rate which has continued for at least the last few 
years? Do you think that is high, low, or about right? 

Mr. Tucker. As to the figure, I would not really feel qualified at 
this moment to make an estimate. I would say, however, that I think 
the records will show that there is an increase and that in some parts 


of the communities of the country the increase has been at an alarm- 
ing rate. 
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Senator Ciark. Now, you are going on to the part you think the 
Federal Government should play and you state you think its greatest 
contribution should be in the area of prevention. 

Would you develop that a bit? 

Mr. Tucker. Yes, we believe that its greatest contribution can be 
in the area of prevention because most of the existing programs are of 
“cure.” We are dealing with the problem after the fact. 

Senator Ciark. I think we would all agree with that. 

What techniques would you utilize in order to get in the field of 
prevention ? 

Mr. Tucker. I think that juvenile delinquency first of all cannot 
be treated as an isolated phenomenon. The behavior of anyone is 
determined by environmental circumstances; determined by associa- 
tions and other related factors. Since, we know that environment is 
an important factor influencing behavior, it seems to me we have to 
treat those environmental factors which produce antisocial behavior. 

We know that slums and lack of employment and broken homes all 
contribute to social disorganization. This being true, if we are 
to deal with the problem of juvenile delinquency effectively, we must 
also seek to correct these broader environmental influences. 

Our testimony indicates that we can predict almost in certain fam- 
ilies that there will be delinquency. In certain neighborhoods we can 
wredict where delinquency rates will be higher because of certain 
en environmental circumstances and family conditions which are 
known to contribute to undesirable behavior. And so we believe that 
programs of cure have received the greatest attention simply because 
such activity is more dramatic. There is a natural tendency to focus 
attention on programs of cure because the problem is with us and we 
see it and we want to correct what we see. Often, however, what we 
see is merely the manifestation of something deeper and consider- 
ably more basic. We are preoccupied with treating symptoms. The 
Urban League believes however that, in order to get at the core of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, the spotlight of interest and plan- 
ning must also be focused on “cause”; focused in the direction of eco- 
nomic and environmental deprivation. 

Senator Ciark. Have you given any thought as to whether the 
establishment of Youth Conservation Corps camps would be helpful 
in dealing with this problem ? 

Mr. Tucker. This is a subject which has been under unofficial dis- 
cussion. There is a role, a limited kind of a role which such activity 
could play. } 

This, of course, would not get at the bases of the problem, if the 
youngsters after coming out of this program go back into the same 
homes; the same kinds of nonwholesome environment from which 
they came. 

I worked for a period in group work and recreation and we served 
youngsters in slum neighborhoods. Some of them came from homes 
where there were no bathing facilities. In our program, before a 
child could take a swim he had to take a shower; and also, shower 
after the swim. While, such regulations, undoubtedly contributed 
to the cleanliness of the children; the basic facts of the problem re- 
mained unaltered since it was physically impossible for there to be 
adequate followthrough at home. 
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I think this is true also of juvenile delinquency. What a child 
does to society is important. But, what society does to the child is 
equaliy,if not more. important. 

Senator Ciark. This would be an emphasis on housing. 

Mr. Tucker. I think housing is one of the basic factors. There is 
a very direct and close relations ship to the kind of housing people 
live in and the kind of people who come out of such housing. 

Senator CrarK. Would you agree with Mr. Royfe that the absence 
of a male influence in the family is an important factor in delin- 
quency ¢ 

Mr. Tucker. Yes: our testimony will show this and the need for 
the communities at least in some ways to provide a reasonable sub- 
stitute male figure. 

Senator CLark. Now, then, I notice here you comment that avail- 
ability of trained personnel is a problem. Mr. Royfe put the major 
emphasis on that. Almost every witness has stressed the need for 
better training and for better compensation for trained workers. But 
I am wondering whether you believe that if we had only a certain 
amount of money to put into this program that training should have 
the highest priority on funds. 

Mr. Tucker. I would agree that if there was only a certain amount 
of money put into the program it should be available for the imple- 
mentation of much of the information and techniques and know-how 
we already have in dealing with the problem. 

Senator CLark. That would be the collection and dissemination of 
already available information ? 

Mr. Tucker. Not only the collection and dissemination of the in- 
formation, but the implementation of specific program activity, which 
I think could be implemented. 

Senator Ciarx. This would be in the nature of financing pilot 
projects in order to determine and measure their worth ? 

Mr. Tucker. That is true. 

Senator Ciark. You think that should have a higher priority than 
training—or an equal priority ? 

Mr. Tucker. I think they must go hand in hand. In social work 
there is a tremendous shortage—as has already been indicated—of 
trained workers. I think that in order to implement some of the 
excellent program ideas which have already been developed we are 
going to need additional staff and personnel to do so. 

Senator Ciark. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Tucker. I would like to read just one or two of the final pages 
of my testimony because it refers specifically to the bills under con- 
sideration. 

Senator Ciarx. Before you get to that, Mr. Tucker, let me call your 
attention to your statement. 

Mr. Tucker. Yes. 

Senator CLarK. We are somewhat puzzled in the subcommittee at 
this point as to whether it is desirable to make allotment of funds 
to several States, wondering whether State machinery should not be 
removed from decisionmaking on the ground that it has been pretty 
hard to find more than a few States which have any administrative 
organization capable of dealing with juvenile delinquency, and that 
perhaps it is better to go right to the urban community rather than 
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to try to work in the States, where, in many instances at least, the 
pre] .:ponderance of rural legislators at a State level makes the State 
government unsy! npathetic to this kind of program. 

How would you react to that ¢ 

Mr. Tucker. The position of the Urban League would be that this 
would be highly desirable, other things being equal. 

Senator CLark. You mean to skip the State ¢ 

Mr. Tucker. Yes, this could be most acceptable. In our testimony 
as was indicated here, if the position of the Congress was that it would 
want to go through the States then we would propose certain types 
of safeguards to insure the availability of the program on the basis 
of need. 

Senator CLark. But you would be in favor of skipping the States? 

Mr. Tucker. We would if at the Federal level, there would be 
adequate assurance of equitable administration of the program and a 
minimum of redtape. 

Senator CLark. Now coming back to what you started to do, which 
was to read a couple of the excerpts in the last pages 

Mr. Tucker. We feel that the proposed advisory council should 
represent a cross section of the varied interests which have made con- 
tributions through planning and research projects and programs. 
We would wish for a council whose membership would include repre- 
sentatives from related private voluntary, as well as public organ- 
iztaions. We recognize the value of participation of professional 
experts and authorities who have and can define the problem and 
suggest methods of meeting it. They would be an essential part of 
the council. We do feel, however, that the membership of the 
advisory council should be broadly based and representaitve of the 
many groups which, in the final analysis, are going to have to do the 
work on the community level, whether with families or with indi- 
viduals. 

What we are concerned about here is that we not have a council that 
is weighted with the experts who have only national responsibility, 
who may not have any direct and specific relationship to local prob- 
lems. We also should have on the council, persons who deal with some 
of the grassroots aspects of the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Ciark. You think it is important to have an advisory 
council ? 

Mr. Tucker. We think this is a very good method. I think that 
No. 2 here gets a little closer to the kind of construction about which 
you were commenting a minute ago. 

(2) Ideally, we would wish for a foundation type of Federal 
advisory council, to whom local and community groups could look 
for direct assistance. Ideally, we say, a foundation type of council 
is desirable, but we recognize that it may be necessary for the States 
to administer the program, and we support the proposals in the sev- 
eral bills for local councils similar to the Federal council. 

Senator CLark. What do you mean by foundation type of council ? 

Mr. Tucker. I think in terms of a local community group or agency 
being able to present a prospectus of a project or a program idea 
directly to the Federal council and that the council then would con- 
sider this on its merit in the same manner that a local group may 
present a prospectus of a project to a private foundation. In this 
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way it would cut through some of the machinery and eliminate some 
of the other possibilities ¢ of misuse. 

Senator Ciark. I am still not clear, though, as to what you mean 
by a foundation-type council. 

Mr. Tucker. In speaking of the Federal advisory council this would 
compare with what we would regard as a board of directors of a 
private foundation and this Federal advisory council would consider 
specific program proposals, which would be presented to them in 
accordance with the machinery which the council would establish. 
The Urban League for instance, had a project idea that it felt would 
serve to alleviate the problem of juvenile delinquency. It could 
then seek an audience with the advisory council, make its presentation 
and get action purely on this basis. 

Senator CLARK. Specifically, would it be your thought that there 
should be a representative of the Urban League on the advisory 
council, or not necessarily ? 

Mr. Tucker. It would seem to me that any advisory council would 
be incomplete without a representation from the agency which has 
concerned itself most directly in 49 years with the “problem of pre- 
vention. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, the answer is yes? 

Mr. Tucker. The answer is an emphatic yes, sir. 

Finally, may I say this, any amount of Federal moneys—wisely 
used—is going to help the States and the local communities with the 
growing ‘problem. Any type of advice and direction, thoughtfully 
conceived at the Federal level will stimulate the people of our country 
to invest their local funds and energies to deal with the problem of 
youth and family. Such moral le: adership i in itself is meaningful for 
those who for so long have struggled with this problem. There can 
be no better investment than in an implemented ideal which wipes 
out, diminishes, or even deters juvenile delinquency and offers to 
the youth of our Nation a chance for the fullest exercise of their 
abilities with which they were endowed. 

Senator Ctark. Thank you very much, Mr. Tucker. 

Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. Mr. Tucker, there is one fundamental problem on 
which we would like your advice and that of as many organizations as 
we can get. 

First, let me apologize because of a defective airplane which kept 
me from being here on time. 

That problem is whether or not the idea of financing projects, es- 
sentially pilot plan research projects such as contained in the bill 
which is sponsored by our chairman and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is the best plan, or whether it is necessary actually to do what 
you say, I notice on page 7 of your statement, to back up States and 
local communities and voluntary organizations with some Federal 
funds. 

Now, this represents a problem of money. It presents a problem 
of effective action. It is also possible that we could ac complish the 
same result under the guise of backing pilot plan projects. But I 
believe that the emphasis of the legislation might well be lost in that 
it may take a long time and it may be hard to set up the projects and 
we may frustrate our own objective in not going anywhere for so long 
that it would not really matter. 
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This is a most friendly thing. I am in deepest sympathy with my 
colleagues. Certainly I would vote for this proposal if it is the best 
we can do. Probably they would vote for mine if that was possible, 
but we would like all the guidance that we can get on that subject. 

Do you think specifically that we ought to spend our money on pilot 
planned research projects in communities and we can find enough 
to justify the effort or do you feel as you indicated in your statement 
that we have to get some Federal money to back up local, State, muni- 
cipal and voluntary organization money, and that that is the most 
effective thing we can do, rather than seeking more research ex- 
perience 

Mr. Tucker. I believe, Senator, that these are not necessarily in- 
compatible. I think it might, as a matter of fact, be a mistake to 
limit the expenditures to one or the other area, mainly because I think 
that there is some unused talent and some unused skill and some un- 
used know-how in both areas. I think some funds, if possible, ought 
to be made available to pursue both approaches. 

I do think, however, that the initiative of implementation of what- 
ever bill is passed need not. necessarily be left to a Federal advisory 
council. Nor to Congress or a committee of Congress. I think if it 
were generally known that a Federal advisory council would welcome 
program ideas or program suggestions from local and national or- 
ganizations interested in the problem, such suggestions would be forth- 
coming. 

I _< the Urban League, for instance, if it felt that a program idea 
would be weleomed by a Federal advisory council would cooperate 
in every possible way. Our experiences provides us with a good deal 
of background which could be useful to this program. 

Senator Javits. On the other hand would you recommend that we 
confine the program to pilot planned research operations ? 

Mr. Tucker. We need both research and program activity. We 
believe that in the area of research, emphasis should be on action rather 
than basic. 

My comment here on behalf of the National Urban League is that 
we not place the emphasis on study but, rather, on programing. 

Senator Javirs. You certainly would not confine the use of the funds 
then to study ¢ 

Mr. Tucker. We definitely urge that use of funds not be confined to 
study. 

Senator Javirs. To what extent do you think we have covered the 
field in terms of research? Do you think we have done a great deal or 
we have done much too little? What is your impression of our 
progress in the field in terms of research ? 

Mr. Tucker. Our impression is that we have more research than we 
have been able to use. Research, however, must continue in all fields 
but we are not at the point where we have used up all the research we 
have available to us. 

Senator Javrrs. What is your impression as to the extent to which 
we have developed techniques for dealing with juvenile delinquency, 
even though we may not be employing them in our work? Do you 
think we have developed an adequate number of techniques? 

Mr. Tucker. I think in the matter of cure or programs of rehabili- 
tation we are doing a fairly good job. I think with more personnel 
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and more finances we could improve our effectiveness in this area of the 
problem. 

As for prevention, we have done much too little. And our plea here 
in the Urban League is that we develop more programs designed to 
work with prevention. 

Senator Javirs. And there you feel, if I have your view correctly, 
that the support of operations preponderates over the need for research, 
but we certainly should not exclude pilot projects for research ? 

Mr. Tucker. That istrue, sir. 

Senator Javirs. That would be the summation of your view? 

Mr. Tucker. Yes. 

Senator Javrrs. What do you think of the sums called for in this 
Hill-Clark bill, $5 million a year? 

Mr. Tucker. We have had some discussion regarding this matter. 
We recommend in our testimony that there should be flexibility of the 
amount of money available; thus providing for program growth. 

Our feeling is that in the first year of the project there might be 
some fixed sum but that after that year the program ought to ‘be re- 
viewed at which time we will have a better idea as to where we are 
going and what we are likely to accomplish. We would rather the 
sum be somewhat flexible but with perhaps some type of controlling 
formula. 

Senator Javirs (presiding pro tempore). Thank you, Mr. Tucker. 
You have been very helpful and we certainly appreciate it. 

The next witness scheduled is William D. Gladden, superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Junior Republic Association. 

He is not here. 

Bernhardt E. Mitler, of New York, also is not here. 

Our final witness is Fred P. Amershadian, director of the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Branch of the YMCA of Greater New York. 

Mr. Amershadian, Iam glad to welcome you to the subcommittee. I 
know you well. You have a very long history of effective work in 
this field. Certainly IT know your statements will be valuable. Will 
you proceed in your own way. 

We will take this statement and make it part of the record so you 
may feel free to deal with it as you choose. 


STATEMENT OF FRED P. AMERSHADIAN, NATIONAL COORDINATOR 
OF YOUTH TOWNS OF AMERICA 


(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRED P. AMERSHADIAN, NATIONAL COORDINATOR, YOUTH TOWNS OF 
AMERICA 


Good morning, Senator Javits. Thank you for this timely opportunity to 
appear before your Senate subcommittee, as a witness, in support of proposed 
legislation to alleviate the Nation’s No. 1 domestic problem—juvenile misbe- 
havior. 

My name is Fred P. Amershadian, formerly a resident of Watertown, Mass., 
but presently living in New York and working for the New York City YMCA 
as the youth executive of the Washington Heights and Inwood YMCA Branch. 
For the past 17 years, I have been connected with youth work in a number of 
community and church programs, and have also worked as a senior master, under 
the Youth Service Board, in a Massachusetts’ State institution for adjudged 
delinquent boys. All in all, it has been my privilege to serve over 5,000 different 
boys and girls in individual and group work programs. 
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I ama graduate of Suffolk University, having attained part of my schooling at 
Boston University, with additional State extension courses in sociology and 
psychology at Harvard and MIT. 

[ am considered the founder of Boys Town of Massachusetts, Inc., and I feel 
certain that our organization would like to go on record as favoring all this 
proposed legislation, found in bills 694, 765, 850, 1001, and 1341, to help im- 
measurably in the juvenile delinquency situation. However, it is impossible 
for our organization to do so, because, in acquiring a nonprofit tax status with 
the Department of Internal Revenue, it is with the understanding that no 
charitable organization can lobby for any legislation whatsoever. The intent 
of the law is good, for many reasons, since it eliminates the possible using of 
such organizations for various unethical political purposes. At the same time, 
as you can realize, it definitely prevents and handicaps private nonprofit groups 
from stating their bona fide opinions on pending legislation, such as these bills 
before your subcommittee. You can appreciate how enactment of all this mean- 
ingful legislation would affect many youth groups—both public and private— 
and could mean the difference between successful or unsuccessful programs. 
Personally, I think this internal revenue law should be amended somehow so 
as to give nonprofit groups the right to go on record, pertaining to commonsense 
emergency legislation such as these bills represent. 

As it is, I may be risking the 9-year status of our organization by appearing 
here today but it will be worth the risk if my testimony is accepted and can 
contribute in a small measure to future legislative action for the benefit of the 
United States. 

The mere fact that the offices of two leading Senators requested that I per- 
sonally, be given the right to appear and testify is certainly a great honor and 
something I shall always cherish. Both Senators, Mr. Javits and Mr. Kennedy 
are and have been cognizant of the developing Youth Town of America endeavor 
for several years, along with Senator Saltonstall, Senator Kefauver, and Senator 
Hennings’ Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Also, a 
number of leading Congressmen, including House Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack and Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers have expressed a_ past 
interest in our cause and on occasions have tried to help us. Our support from 
persons in public life, beginning with U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
and Massachusetts State Senate Leader John E. Powers has been truly non- 
partisan and nonsectarian and the sincerity on the part of those who have tried 
to help us, in my opinion, is priceless and appreciated. For the record, I 
would like to submit the following letters received during the past 3 weeks 

At this point, I wish to state that I have dedicated my future life to helping 
youth with problems before they become problem youth or, in boys’ work termi- 
nology, it is my intent, to “smarten up” predelinquents so that they won’t be- 
come involved again and end up as adjudged delinquents—over 70 percent of 
whom eventually find themselves as long-term inmates in our very increasingly 
costly prison systems and mental hospitals throughout. the Nation. This per- 
sonal decision of dedication came as a result of an unfortunate situation in the 
year 1950 (see exhibit No. 1) which occurred in the aforementioned Massachu- 
setts State institution where the unwritten policy of some of the staff, at that 
time—in relation to their young charges—seemed to be that “You are no good 
and never will be any good.” Of course you tell any youngster, mine or yours, 
over and over again, “You are no good,” and so forth, and he is going to believe 
you after a while and play the part. Fifty thousand copies of the conditions of 
this unfortunate situation were published and publicized throughout the Com- 
monwealth, at private expense, with not one word being refuted by the institu- 
tion personnel. I am able to report that sinee then, under new and capable 
leadership, some various and marked changes have come about in the presently 
overcrowded State institutional program. Certain sources of prominence in 
Massachusetts have commended my associates and myself for having the cour- 
age to speak up and e¢all a spade a spade—so far as the welfare of all youth is 
concerned. 

It was as a result of this situation that an effort was made to establish a Boys- 
Town type of program in Massachusetts. (See exhibit No. 2: Chronology of 
the Massachusetts Boys Town Project, as documented for hearings held by the 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in Washington, 
D.C., on July 10 and July 11, 1956.) This statewide effort began in 1950 and, 
at present, I am compelled to admit that there is no Boys Town program, as 
such, in Massachusetts—even though 9 years of tireless effort and unbelievable 
personal financial sacrifices of 35 thousands of dollars have been made which 
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have acted only as an “investment” in laying the intensive groundwork required 
for this vitally needed, contemplated national program. 

To try and sum up the difficulties, in fact form, I submit the following reasons 
as to why we have been unsuccessful, up until today—even though some of these 
reasons have been overcome in the very recent past: 

1. We lacked preliminary funds—for starting, security, and endowment pur- 
poses and, consequently, we were subject to strange and unbelievable opposition 
from two of the largest fund-raising organizations in Massachusetts which con- 
tended that there were only a certain number of charitable dollars and they 
could barely take care of the existing organizations so that any new effort 
would have to be discouraged. Of course, this is a fallacy and contrary to the 
American way of life and growth. (As exhibit No. 3, along these lines, I 
submit these two recent feature stories which appeared in the New York 
Journal-American. 

2. We were victims of a geographic humanitarianism factor which was also 
fallacious. Some of this type of opposition is to be expected by any public 
effort but, in our particular situation, most of this so-called opposition was 
positively traced to certain sources and was actually planted by these persons 
with ulterior motives. In other words, everyone thought it was a good project— 
but “in someone else’s backyard.” 

3. We also had to contend with the usual professional jealousy factor which, 
unfortunately, is too prevalent among many social workers—especially, those 
referred to as the “theorist” group 

4. We ran into the most unexpected and unwarranted “religious” opposition. 
Since this unfortunate opposition has been mostly cleared up—I do not wish to 
say much about it here. The fact remains, however. that. for almost 9 years, 
our Boys Town group, made up of members of the three faiths, was obliged to 
change its name to Youth Town and had been mercilessly persecuted from one 
end of the State to the other. A documented record of those taking part in 
these persecution tactics, especially up at the Massachusetts State House, has 
been submitted to the heads of the three faiths and all prominent judicial, 
educational, business,.civiec, and labor groups. (Upon request—we can supply 
some of this data. However, no publicity is requested. ) 

5. In spite of the fact that we have accomplished many good things in our 
effort, through inexperience, we have made several mistakes. “To err is 
human.” Too often, it has seemed that it becomes a crime when a person who 
lacks money or power (and connections) and tries to do something worthwhile 
makes even the slightest mistake. 

6. Finally, we found it almost impossible to line up enough of the high-caliber 
of key persons who would represent us on our board of directors. Certain key 
people belong to so many organizations that they have stopped taking on any 
new responsibilities. Even if they would, they could give very little actual time 
and effort because they belong to so many groups. To comprise vour boards 
and committees with comparatively unknown names—no matter how sincere 
and competent the individuals may be—seems to violate a secret code of charity 
requirements. Many large givers, especially business corporations and founda- 
tions, won't give any funds unless they are familiar with or impressed by the 
names on the letterheads. In many instances, these same key persons who 
belong to large, successful charities hardly know what’s going on in the 
organizations themselves. Along the line of what a name means, you can 
imagine how right the late George Fingold, former attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts, was when he said. in the presence of the chief counsel of a Senate 
subcommittee and his associate, who were visiting Boston in 1957, “Fred, let's 
face it. The name of Amershadian is a great drawback to your Massachusetts 
Boys Town project since you are considered by many in this State as a member 
of a minority group.” Even though I countered with the facts that I was proud 
of my name and that I was born in Boston, Mr. Fingold, based on his own 
trying personal experience, had a valid point. 

All of these past difficulties of ours tie in with much of this proposed legisla- 
tion. If such legislation involving sites and funds had been in effect, we might 
not have fallen prey to many of these unwarranted situations and we could 
have been able to get into operation years ago and help thousands of needy 
youth by 1959. Our past experience has proven that when one doesn’t possess 
sufficient means—various somewhat tragic things happen which could discourage 
almost any civic-minded person who wants to help society. Is this fair when 
the situation is all-society’s problem? We have been showered with millions 
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of dollars worth of sympathy by friends but sympathy is not what is needed 
and sympathy is not the theme of my presentation. My theme today is “neces- 
sary and immediate congressional help, via pending legislation.” 

Concerning this proposed legislation, I have a personal recommendation to 
submit re bill No. 1341. 

In channeling possible funds to the individual States for disbursement, via 
their youth State agencies, for both public and private use, it would be wise to 
work out some fair formula—in specific percentages—so as to assure the dedi- 
cated private agencies of getting their rightful share. I know of one State 
which because of a certain, controversial personality-in-charge of the public 
youth agency work, would hardly allot any funds to private agencies in the 
youth field. In fact, it is common knowledge, in a number of areas, that there 
has always been keen competition, not always healthy, among public and private 
agencies. 

Also, as to the amount of funds required: I feel sure that the people of our 
Nation credit the statement of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, when he 
says that “Crime costs our Nation over $20 billion annually.” Crime, as you 
know, is caused by criminals and most criminals, in our prisons today, were 
counted as juvenile delinquents, at some time or other. The majority of the 
crimes committed today are caused by juveniles. Although I have not seen a 
precise and accurate analysis, I believe it is safe to state that from $5 to $10 
billion of this $20 billion crime expense annually is caused by youth under 21. 

Thus, when we are talking about spending a few million dollars to try and 
offset the growing youthful-offender situation, which is expected to reach a new 
rise-crisis in 1962, it is just like putting a $5 deposit on a piece of merchandise 
which costs between $5,000 to $10,000 (ratio of what juvenile crime costs in 
relation to funds requested for Federal assistance). And, from our own expe- 
rience, I have tried to show how almost impossible it is to secure private funds, 
especially when the program is new and has no endowment to begin with. 

Although I am in favor of the present amounts requested in these bills, I pray 
that no one, anywhere, will get the impression that they are even remotely 
adequate for the present or the future. We should leave the door open for 
next year so as to meet the documented need, if and when the need expands, as 
predicted by experts. In this regard, we hope that the proposed National Youth 
Town plan will be able to present some new concrete figures for study and con- 
sideration, based on performance at Sampson Air Force Base—if and when we 
are fortunate enough to locate there this year. Our application, via DHEW, is 
being submitted during the week of June 1, 1959. We have previously made 
application to the DHEW for Government surplus property and we are familiar 
with the requirements. We are confident that we can meet the same. 

We feel more secure as we make preparations for this new attempt because 
our Youth Town prospectus has been improved, through constructive criticisms 
and suggestions, from many additional persons across the Nation, and I am 
happy to submit this 42-page booklet, representing 9 years of dedicated effort as 
exhibit No. +—with the purposes, assumptions, and the contemplated Youth 
Town operation spelled out. This proposed National Youth Town plan, involves 
the creation of 30 projects, preferably, on former Government training sites, 
serving over 10,000 youth, along the lines of recognized Boys and Girls Town 
programs—and between 120,000 and 125,000 youth in a proven citizenship- 
training-type of program on weekends. Each of these weekend youths, accom- 
panied by a parent, relative, or interested adult, would attend 4 sessions during 
a particular month—which would average the number in attendance to over 
10,000 youths a month. 

The basic philosophy would be to offer not only a “youth helping youth” pro- 
gram but a “parent helping parent” clinical service. In this way, we might 
change the present unfair attitude on the part of outspoken critics who state 
that all parents are to fault and should be condemned. Instead, we will make 
every effort to understand and help these parents, relatives, or interested adults 
who sincerely want and need special guidance to meet their problems and who 
will also be made responsible for their “charges” on the aftercare treatment, or 
the “follow through” which is most important. As far as I can determine, there 
is no other plan so thoroughly documented and on record in Washington, D.C., 
as complete and geared to meet so many present and future needs as the Youth 
Town of America plan. 

Finally I wish to submit some previous testimony given in the U.S. Senate 
subcommittee hearing held in 1956 as exhibit 5. The reason for asking this sub- 
committee to review these facts concerning what happened as a result of the 1956 
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hearings is that a recent feature story has been published in a leading Boston 
newspaper which may someday act as a basis for a full legislative investigation, 
prior to consideration of another pending important subcommittee juvenile bill, 
S$. 850, submitted by Senator Kefauver. 

I have in my hand a clipping from the Boston Herald of April 19, 1959. It 
relates how a marina is going to be established at the former naval air station 
in Squantum, Mass., in exactly the very area where we fought a 4-year, losing 
battle to establish a youth town national pilot program. Instead of a school for 
needy boys, millions of dollars’ worth of buildings (see exhibit 6) will now be 
used for storage and maintenance of boats. (The giant hangar was used by the 
naval air station, at times, for basketball games and other athletic games and 
would have been used for essentially the same type of programing in a youth 
town project). Those of you familiar with the “recreation” of the sporting set 
which frequently accompanies the persons tied in with marinas know that 
cocktail and beer parties will most likely take place there (precisely in the same 
bachelor’s officers quarters (BOQ) which commonsensewise were more ideal for 
individual youth resident purposes) instead of a vital citizenship-training plan 
(see statistics on latest need in Boston Herald article of April 5, 1959), which 
might have received an educational use priority but didn’t, due to certain delib- 
erate pressures by a White House key individual from 1955 to 1957. 

To back up this strong statement, I realize that a further explanation on my 
part is necessary. The following facts are bona fide and can be substantiated. 
As a social worker, I submit the following facts, with great reluctance but as a 
civic-minded citizen I consider it my duty to speak out in order to overcome the 
usual public apathy. 

Those involved in the aforementioned unethical pressure tactics were Sherman 
Adams, Robert Cutler and Sinclair Weeks who acted upon the original written 
request of A. H. Parker, Jr., president of the Old Colony Trust Co., which is a 
part of the First National Bank of Boston. Mr. Parker wanted this Squantum 
area set aside for industrial use for a particular industrial project, the Yankee 
Atomie Electric Co., which his bank expected to finance. In 1955, I was per- 
sonally asked by this banker to look elsewhere and I had to refuse because the 
Squanton site was valued by our group as being worth up to $5 million, physi- 
eally and psychologically—priceless. However, the action of infiuence by 
members of the club was strong enough to override two separate very favor- 
able volunteer endorsements by the commandant of the 1st Naval District, in 
1955, who realized the value to our Nation of leasing the Squantum base for 
our proposed educational citizenship-training use. I know that the President 
was unaware of this situation, even though an appeal had been made to him 
(see exhibit 7). We are now in the process of submitting a new appeal and we 
hope to get it to the attention of the President, personally, with the hope that 
he may consider requesting GSA to repurchase the Squantum property so that 
proper disposal might be made of this site. At present, the Boston Edison Co. 
owns the base, which involves 640 acres of land, and they have hardly put to 
use any of the property. They have the site listed with a leading Boston real 
estate company, which I have visited on two occasions, and they claimed that the 
Boston Edison Co. is not prepared to sell at this time. In spite of the fact that 
certain future plans are on paper, they do intend to sell large portions of the 
property since their probable actual need is about 100 acres—if they should use 
it—which is less than one-sixth of the total. Then again. the Boston Edison 
Co., according to its employees, owns property that they haven’t used for 25 to 
30 years. 

Prior to leasing the present area to the marina group, the Boston Edison Co. 
president received two strong appeals, in our behalf, to give us a chance just 
to get started, for we promised to locate elsewhere if it was necessary. One ap- 
peal was from the executive board of their company union which was followed 
by a supporting appeal from their other company union (see exhibits 8 and 9) 
and one appeal from a very respected and capable Boston youth social worker 
who is the director of a recognized boys’ home school (see exhibit 10). Neither 
appeal received a formal reply from the president of the Boston Edison Co. to 
whom the appeals were directed. A certain vice president, who was obviously 
hostile to our endeavour, and who, fallaciously, assumed the role as spokes- 
man for the church of his faith, handled the entire matter for the company, even 
to the point of interrupting a fund-raising collection instituted by the union 
which had already solicited $250 in our behalf. 

How any public utility can bid more than $550,000 over the next highest bidder, 
which was only $297,000, and not be criticized by its directors, stockholders, or 
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the public utilities commission, especially when they still keep begging for a 
higher rate with the public utilities commission for new income to offset their 
expense, is beyond me. When a presidential or legislative investigation comes 
about, all of us should know all the answers pertaining to the “Squantum sale.” 

However, the Youth Town of America supporters can thank the Almighty that 
this GSA sale happened, with these irregularities, for we don’t intend to be 
swayed or pushed aside again, in our forthcoming 29 other attempts to locate 
our vital projects in the Nation when persons with ulterior motives will say, 
“This site is ideal for industrial use only.” (There were only five bids on the 
Squantum site and three of the five were for less than one-half a cent per square 
foot, including the buildings thereon, which originally cost the Federal Govern- 
ment millions of taxpayers’ money.) 

Industry today is not too interested in these former Government sites. Indus- 
try wants to erect new buildings according to their specifications and industry 
also realizes that “building boys is better than mending men.” 

On the other hand, we need these sites and we need them now. We have made 
unbelievable sacrifices—in time, money, effort, and even reputation—to get this 
far. As I said before, we don’t want any sympathy, but we want, and urgently 
request, immediate favorable action on every single bill which will help meet the 
Nation’s No. 1 domestic problem which, in my opinion, has resulted because of 
inexcusable neglect, apathy, and inaction. 

Thank you very much, 

FRED P. AMERSHADIAN, 
National Coordinator, Youth Towns of America. 


Mr. AmersHaptAn. I am going to skip over quite a bit of this ma- 
terial and just mention that we have had a very thorough experience in 
trying to get a program started in Massachusetts. 


This statewide effort began in 1950 and, at present, I am compelled to admit 
that there is no boys’ town program, as such, in Massachusetts, even though 9 
years of tireless effort and unbelievable personal financial sacrifices of $35,000 
have been made which have acted only as an “investment” in laying the intensive 
groundwork required for this vitally needed contemplated national program. 

To try and sum up the difficulties in fact form, I submit the following reasons 
as to Why we have been unsuccessful, up until today, even though some of these 
reasons have become overcome in the very recent past. 


Then I list six major reasons. 


All of these past difficulties of ours tie in with much of this proposed legisla- 
tion. If such legislation involving sites and funds had been in effect, we might 
not have fallen prey to many of these unwarranted situations and we could have 
been able to get into operation years ago and help thousands of needy youth by 
1959. 

Our past experience has proven that when one does not possess sufficient means 
various somewhat tragic things happen which could discourage any civic-minded 
person who wants to help society. Is this fair when the situation is all society’s 
problem? We have been showered with millions of dollars worth of sympathy 
by friends but sympathy is not what is needed and sympathy is not the theme of 
my presentation. My theme today is necessary and immediate congressional 
help via pending legislation. 

Concerning this proposed legislation, I have a personal recommendation to 
submit re bill No. 1341. 

In channeling possible funds to the individual States for disbursement, via 
their youth State agencies, for both public and private use, it would be wise to 
work out some fair formula in specific percentages so as to assure the dedicated 
private agencies of getting their rightful share. I know of one State which, 
because of a certain controversial personality in charge of the public youth 
agency work, would hardly allot any funds to private agencies in the youth 
field. In fact. it is common knowledge in a number of areas that there has al- 
ways been keen competition, not always healthy, among public and private 
agencies. 

Also, as to the amount of funds required, I feel sure that the people of our 
Nation credit the statement of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, when 
he says that “Crime costs our Nation over $20 billion annually.” Crime, as you 
know, is caused by criminals, and most criminals in our prisons today were 
counted as juvenile delinquents at some time or other. The majority of the 
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crimes committed today are caused by juveniles. Although I have not seen a 
precise and accurate analysis I believe it is safe to state that from $5 to $10 
billions of this $20 billion crime expense annually is caused by youth under 21. 

Thus, when we are talking about spending a few million dollars to try and 
offset the growing youthful offender situation, which is expected to reach a new 
rise crisis in 1962, it is just like putting a $5 deposit on a piece of merchandise 
which costs between $5,000 and $10,000. (Ratio of what juvenile crime costs 
in relation to funds requested for Federal assistance.) And from our own 
experience I have tried to show how almost impossible it is to secure private 
funds, especially when the program is new and has no endowment to begin with. 

Although I am in favor of the present amounts requested in these bills, I 
pray that no one anywhere will get the impression that they are even remotely 
adequate for the present or the future. We should leave the door open for next 
year so as to meet the documented need if and when the need expands, as pre- 
dicted by experts. In this regard, we hope that the proposed National Youth 
Town plan will be able to present some new concrete figures for study and con- 
sideration, based on performance at Sampson Air Force Base, if and when we 
are fortunate enough to locate there this year. Our application, via the Dé- 
partment of Health. Education, and Welfare, is being submitted during the week 
of June 1, 1959. We have previously made application to the DHEW for Govern- 
ment surplus property and we are familiar with the requirements. We are con- 
fident that we can meet the same. 

We feel more secure as we make preparations for this new attempt because 
our Youth Town prospectus has been improved, through constructive criticisms 
and suggestions from many »dditional persons across the Nation, and I am 
happy to submit this 42-page hooklet, representing 9 years of dedicated effort as 
exhibit No. 4 with the purposes, assumptions, and the contemplated Youth Town 
“operation” spelled out. This proposed National Youth Town plan, involves 
the creation of 30 proiects. preferably on former Government training sites, 
serving over 10,000 youth along the lines of recognized boys and girls town pro- 
grams, and between 120,000 and 125,000 youth in a proven citizenship-training 
type of program on weekends. 


We hear figures of a million delinquents in the country. We 


know that much of that is duplication, some voungsters get “involved” 
two, three, or four times during the course of the year. Although the 
figures might show about a million. actnally we do not think that more 
than 350,000 voungsters are actually “involved.” However, that is 
only our own opinion and is not something that we are positive of, 
because no one seems to have that particular breakdown so as to be 
able to make a bona fide statement. 


Each of these weekend youth, accompanied by a parent, relative, or interested 
adult, wonld attend four sessions during a particular month, which would 
average the number in attendance to over 10,000 youth a month. 

The basic philosophy would be to offer not only a youth-helping-youth program 
but a parent-helping-parent clinical service. In this way we might change the 
present unfair attitude on the part of outspoken critics who state that all parents 
are at fault and should be condemned. Instead, we will make every effort to 
understand and help these parents, relatives, or interested adults who sincerely 
want and need special guidance to meet their problem and who will also be made 
responsible for their “charges,” on the aftercare treatment, or the followthrough, 
which is most important. As far as I can determine, there is no other plan so 
thoroughly documented and on record in Washington, D.C., as complete and 
geared to meet so many present and future needs as the Youth Town of America 
plan. 


Although we are supporting legislation, primarily, such as the pend- 
ing bills, we believe that it is important for this Senate subcommittee 
to know what happens to individuals who try to do something on their 
own. One of these trying experiences is written up in the final piece 
of this testimony, which relates how a Government site was sold by 
General Services Administration for industrial use. 

Now this decision to sell to industry came about because of the timely 
interference of a certain official who used his influence in behalf of a 
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certain group in Massachusetts. I have spelled out names in my pre- 
pared testimony, but I am withholding the names for the present 
because I think this committee should first check into the data before 
any names are mentioned so that they will be sure that my testimony 
is valid. 

The banker who represented the industrial concern which I have 
also revealed was successful—in spite of the fact that the commandant 
of the involved naval airbase had volunteered two strong favorable en- 
dorsements to the effect that a home-school program such as ours 
would be of even greater benefit tothe Nation. 

In view of a recent development it has been assumed that a very 
serious mistake has been made by this former public official by allowing 
this site to be sold for industrial purposes, and on which site there has 
been very little done along the lines of industrial use. 

Industry is not too interested in these former Government sites. 
Industry wants to erect new buildings according to their specifications, 
and industry’s les uders recognize the fact “that building boys is better 
than mending men.’ 

On the other hand, we need these surplus Government sites and we 
need them now. We have made unbelievable sacrifices in time, money, 
effort, and even reputation, to get this far. As I said before, we do 
not want sympathy, but we want and urgently request immediate and 
favorable action on every single bill which will help meet the Nation’s 
No. 1 domestic problem. 

Senator Javirs. You mentioned something about certain names you 
wanted to keep confidential. I noticed these names are spelled out on 
the w fee ‘n statement. This isa public hearing. I do not know what 
you can do about keeping it confidential unless you want to strike out 
that “9 wagraph, as the statement goes into the record. 

Mr. AMERSHADIAN, Another reason why I did not want to make 
public these final paragraphs is because one of the names I have men- 
tioned is a former member of the White House staff. We are all cogni- 
gant of the fact that the White House is in bereavement today, and 
consequently I did not want to mention this situation at this time. In 
fact, | deliberately put an official date of June 2 on today’s prepared 
testimony. I was hoping that if perchance someone did want to make 
it publie, it could not be done until after this week. That is all. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Amershadian, we have no control over that 
hatever. This is a public hearing. You are submitting your state 
ment for the record. You did not mention these names in yo ur or: al 
testimony. If you choose you can strike out anything you wish from 
your written statement. It will go into the record as you submit it. 

Mr. Amerswapran. | would like to submit it as is. 

Senator Javrrs. I gather you are in favor of all these bills because 
you feel even - amount of money in the maximum of these bills 
which is my own, S. 1341, is still inadequate for the purpose of dealing 
with this problem, "fs that correct ¢ 

Mr. AwersHapiAn. I think it is adequate to get started with but 
as the previous gentleman before me stated, it should be reviewed 
periodically, preferably annually, with new documented data coming 
in to supplement what has been previously thought as being adequate 
and from there trying to ascertain if we do need extra money. 

I do not think anyone can state that a definite figure is all we are 
ever going to require over a period of time, especially when all the 
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so-called experts feel as though these figures on juvenile misbehavior 
are going to change considerably by 1962. People like J. Edgar 

Hoover state that by 1962, the present juvenile crime rate may even 
double in numbers. Of course, this is obvious. The youngsters who 
were products of World War II, of which there are a great number, 
are now coming into the 12-, 13-, 14- and 15-year-old group. Juvenile 
crime statistics seem to increase in relation to the juvenile population 
growth. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Amershadian, do you not feel that States and 
localities and voluntar y organizations will put up considerable money 
here as they have already ? 

Mr, Amersuapran. Yes. 

Senator Javrrs. The only thing the Federal Government really 
needs to do is to supplement it sufficiently to make it attractive, is 
that not correct ! 

Mr, AmersHapian. My experience in talking with various people in 
charge of State funds is that they find their present programs so over- 
loaded with more youngsters than ever that the State agency heads 
are in dire need of new funds, There is no doubt that $5 million of 
new funds will help considerably. 

Finally, I think that the approach to disburse Federal funds, espe- 
cially to new private programs, should be on the basis of how we ran 
a successful educational financing program after World War II, 
when the U.S. Government undertook the underwriting of the GI 
tuition costs in our colleges. At first, some of the colleges were re- 
luctant to receive some of these funds from the Gevernment because 
they thought the Government would control their colleges, but it 
turned out to be one of the most successful things. 

So that if we are going to help these private institutions, I think 
it could be done much more effectively by underwriting the tuition 
cost. and in that way the private agency especially will have a free 
rein to do their work. 

Senator Javirs. You do not feel, therefore, that local sources of 
support are adequate right now ? 

Mr. Amersuaptan. From the persons I have talked to I would say 
no. 

Senator Javirs. All right, Mr. Amershadian. 

Thank you very much for appearing today. 

Mr. Amersuaptan. Thank you. 

Senator Javits. I wish to make a brief statement before we adjourn 
the hearing this morning. 

From all the testimony that I have heard and the statements which 
I have read of witnesses appearing before the subcommittee I must 
say that I am more convinced than ever that we would be proceeding 
inadequately under the bill which is authored by my colleagues, the 
chairman of the committee and the chairman of the subcommittee, 
which provides essentially $5 million for further research projects in 
this field. 

I think that the emergency in juvenile delinquency and youth crime 
is a very real one. It is national in scope. We have a great many 
techniques now that should and ought to be employed in a far more 
accelerated way than we are employing them. 
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States, localities, and voluntary organizations are constantly frus- 
trated by the lack of funds. I cannot see how, in view of the mag- 
nitude of this problem, we can let fairly reasonable sums of money 
stand in our way in order to make some measurable progress. 

Actual, factual programs such as the Youth Towns which have 
been referred to here today and perhaps what is even more urgent, 
adequate services for the youth boards and youth agencies like those 
we have in the city of New York which actually work with street 
gangs, for settlements, recreation, keeping schools open after hours 
and especially for personal leadership, which seems to be one of the 
great answers to the juvenile delinquency problem, also for rehabili- 
tation and psychiatric social worker services of the courts, and, finally, 
for far more intelligent, limited supervision, camps or institutions for 
delinquent boys and gir Is. 

The amount called. for by my bill, which is $39 million, seems to me 
to be far more near the mark than what te been proposed, con- 
sidering the size of the problem, its national cost, and the dangers 
which we face. 

As Attorney General of the State of New York I have had great 
experience with this problem, including the work of the very dis- 
tinguished Commission in respect to it, ‘and we come back alw ays to 
the heart of our nec essary resources of doing the job which we know 
needs to be done, which we know how to do, which we can do, but for 
which we do not have enough money. 

So I hope very much that my colleagues, as we go along with this 
hearing, will interest themselves in the more practical aspects of the 
problem, without in any way neglecting the research which I think 
could be carried on as part of the context of a far broader program 
which the urgency of the situation requires. 

There being no other witnesses today and in the absence of my 
friend and colleague, Senator Clark, this hearing of the subcommittee 
will stand adjourned until June 4, at 10 a.m. at a room to be an- 
nounced, when the subcommittee expects to hold another and probably 
final hearing on this body of legislation. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a.m., the subcommittee recessed until Thurs- 
day, June 4, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 4200, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph S. Clark (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Clark (presiding) and Morse. 

Committee staff member present: Samuel V. Merrick, professional 
staff member. 

Senator CLARK. The subcommittee will be in session. 

We are honored this morning to have as our first witness the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse, whose interest in 
this area of our public life is well known and of long standing. 

The additional hearings today have been called at the suggestion of 
Senator Morse to hear two witnesses whose competence in this field is 
known nat ionally. 

Senator, we are very happy to have you here and I will ask you to 
proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, U.S. SENATOR OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to testify as a witness and also the opportunity to serve as your 
associate on this subcommitte. 

However, ae of the two expert witnesses we have here this 
morning, Mr. Chairman, if it meets with your favor and pleasure I 
would like to ask permission that there be inserted at this point the 
testimony that I have prepared for this hearing along with certain 
communications that I have recived on the bills pending before the 
subcommittee. 

Senator CLrark. The testimony referred to will be incorporated in 
the record at this point. 

(The statement by Senator Morse follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE ON 8. 694, S. 765, S. 766, S. 1090, AND S. 1341, 
BILLS RELATING TO THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Chairman, although I do not assert a professional competence in the 
field of the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, I am deeply con- 
cerned, as a legislator, to determine what the facts of the matter are. I want 
to find out what the needs of such a program of prevention and control are 
and how much they will cost. Given this data, then I have the duty of deter- 
mining in conjunction with my colleagues, what legislation is best suited to 
correct the situation. 
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I should like to preface my statement, which will be a brief one, because 
I wish to give as much time as is possible to the distinguished and qualified 
witnesses we have with us this morning from whom I expect to learn much, 
with a few words of commendation for the chairman of the subcommittee and 
the ranking member of the minority upon the subcommittee. 

The chairman brings to our deliberations a wealth of practical experience 
as the former mayor of a great metropolis, the problems we meet together upon 
today he has met formerly in a distinguished and responsible capacity. So, too, 
the Senator from New York, who as a former attorney general of a great State, 
has from his position in the law-enforcement arm of the State government, 
garnered much valuable experience appropriate to the subject under discussion. 
I feel sure that although we may have varying views as to precisely what 
should be done, and in what order it should be done, and how much ought to 
be spent to accomplish our common objective, that nevertheless we will be able 
to bring from committee sound legislation which we can defend upon the floor 
of the Senate and enact. 

To begin with, Mr. Chairman, I should like to quote from a report to the 
Senate of the United States dated March 15, 1954. My reference is to be 
found upon page 14 of Senate Report 1064 of the 88d Congress: 

That was said over 5 years ago, Mr. Chairman, and it bears repeating. Even 
though, as you pointed out earlier in the hearing, $87 percent of our boys and 
girls are healthy law respecting youngsters, the remaining 3 percent are a 
tragic waste of a valuable natural resource. They, and we as a nation, cannot 
afford the waste of lives and hopes that the 3 percent represent. We certainly 
cannot afford the cost to our society of the adult penitentiaries and jails to 
which this 3 percent will graduate, or the hospitals for the emotionally sick to 
which they will go unless we find a solution. This is a case of being pennywise 
and pound foolish. It is far better to spend to prevent than it is to spend to 
incarcerate. The situation is even more shocking to me when I read the pro- 
jections which have been made by previous witnesses such as Bertram Beck, 
associate director, National Association of Social Workers, to the effect that the 
rate of delinquency is expected, in the next decade or so, to climb to double 
the present figure. A 3-percent figure is at best intolerable, a 6-percent figure is 
one which we must take steps now to avert. They had better be pretty big 
steps too, because if they are too mincing and small, in my judgment, we will 
not do the job that needs to be done. 

As I read the testimony, I am impressed by the stress which has been placed 
upon the necessity for demonstration projects. I wish to make it quite clear 
that Iam not opposed to this approach. It is a good one. But, and here I enter 
a caveat, I wonder if this is the only solution? On pages 28, 33, 38, 53, 54, 75, 
79, 83, 100, 102, 186, 142, 149, and 153 of the transcript I noted over and over 
again the witnesses who had something to say about the need for trained per- 
sonnel. People will be needed to man the projects. These people will have to 
be trained and should be trained. Trained not only for work on the firing line, 
so to speak, but trained to evaluate the programs which are undertaken. Our 
colleges and graduate schools will need to turn out social workers, statisticians, 
sociologists, probation workers, psychologists, and public administration experts. 
IT ask: “Can the job be done unless we provide grants to students, yes, and grants 
to schools to set up and run the types of programs which will give us the trained 
and dedicated men and women we need?” Granted that there is much to be 
learned in on-the-job training programs, I still raise the question of whether we 
would not, in the long run, save much time and money by providing for these 
demonstration projects young men and women who have mastered in schools the 
essential social science disciplines. Why is it unreasonable to do both concur- 
rently? If $5 million a year for 5 years won’t permit us to do what we know 
ought to be done, then maybe we ought to reconsider that amount and raise it to 
the amount necessary to do what should be done. 

I stress the need for training, Mr. Chairman, not alone on the letters I have 
received and the testimony I have read in this subcommittee hearing record, but 
also on testimeny I heard recently in the hungry children hearings. The distin- 
guished chairman of this subcommittee was a tower of strength to me in our 
recent floor struggle to get enough money for that purpose recently and he may 
recall some of the evidence that went into the legislative history in that battle. 
I am particularly reminded of what Mr. Shea, of the District Public Welfare 
Department, told us about the problems he was having in getting trained people 
and keeping them. Mr. Shea’s attention was directed to a criticism contained 
in a report on welfare problems which stated: 
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5. The staff of the Public Assistance Division is increasingly drawn from young 
people who have had no previous employment, no experience in working with 
people, and very little life experience. To do this job they must quickly acquire 
aecurate knowledge of the law, and of detailed and complicated policies and pro- 
cedures ; increase their understanding of people and put understanding into actual 
practice; achieve an identification with the purpose and goals of the agency; and 
learn to represent a democratic government to an underprivileged group in a 
critical community. 

“The provision of public assistance for people in financial distress is fraught 
with stupendous problems. Its administration is infinitely difficult, and is subject 
to constant criticism from all sides and from every angle.” 

Shea replied : 

“The question was also raised, sir, as to the caliber of the social workers we 
have in public assistance. 

“The social workers in public assistance, as you know, are taken from the 
civil service register. They have the classification that is the lowest, in terms 
of grade, of any so-called professional worker. This is the GS—5 grade, which 
means that the type of person that is appointed to the job barely meets minimum 
requirements for appointment. 

“They are taken from the registers. Many of them have an A.B. degree 
in college, with the minimum qualifications or requirements in terms of either 
psychology or education or social work or sociology, and they have the minimum 
number of credits in those areas. 

“We have a real problem in the District of Columbia with respect to the 
tremendous competition that we have for social workers in other areas. 

“What happens is that many of our GS-5 workers, after they have obtained a 
certain number of years of experience with us, or after they have gone on to get 
graduate training, which we encourage them to do, they move on to other 
jobs. 

“We have a constant number of people in this particular group that are 
practically fresh in the field of social work. 

“We also have initiated an effort to meet the impact of these workers who 
have minimum training and experience with a very intensive in-service training 
program. We have our own training program in the Division, within the De- 
partment, and also a training office in public assistance. No worker goes on 
the job until that worker has gone through 6 weeks of training courses within 
the Division. 

“We are also attempting to have a very careful and all-inclusive internal 
evaluation going on within the Division so that we can find out actually more 
of the characteristics of the cases that are on public assistance, so that we can 
assign the more difficult cases to the better trained workers and the less-compli- 
cated cases to the less-trained workers, so that we can get more service to the 
people who we think have the greatest potential for rehabilitation. 

“That is a very complicated problem, you can realize. That is something we 
are looking at, and looking at vigorously in the Department.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the demonstration projects would not be 
meeting up with the same type of problem. And I wonder if the answer is not 
to be found by increasing substantially stipends and study grants all along the 
line? 

The question has been raised also about how the funds should be funneled 
into the projects. In this connection, I seem to recall that the unemployment 
compensation programs operate through State agencies fairly well. It occurs 
to me that public welfare matching funds are distributed through State agencies 
although they are expended upon local levels. Here again, an eclectic approach 
may not be unreasonable, but if the projects are to be evaluated, and if statistical 
studies are to be meaningful, it would appear to me that the job of collecting 
and evaluating results could well be performed at the State level first and HEW 
could collate, comment upon, and publish the results of the State experience very 
satisfactorily. We want to stimulate local awareness and participatin in the 
challenging job of solving a very pressing problem. If money in the form of 
grants in aid is advanced to the States, I predict that it could be well spent at 
the local level and the experience which would be gained could be shared not 
only among the political subdivisions of each State but also among all the 
States as they reviewed each others records as I am sure they would. 

The value to he gained from a standardization of reporting requirements alone 
seems to be to be a persuasive argument. 
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However, Mr. Chairman, I promised to be brief. I shall conclude with your 
permission by submitting for the record a series of letters I have received and 
which have been made available to me through the courtesy of a very gracious 
lady, the able and distinguished Congresswoman from the Third Congressional 
District of Oregon, the Honorable Edith Green who is a member and an active 
one on the counterpart subcommittee of the House. These letters all bring out 
the same point with regard to training and the need far a program in this field 
which I have spoken to this morning. 

In presenting the letters for the printed record of these hearings, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to comment upon one of them in particular, although I feel 
that all are valuable and germane to our purposes, because it is from a colleague 
on the bench of a witness we have with us this morning. Judge Virgil Langtry, 
of the Fourth Judicial District of the Circuit Court of Oregon, has this to say 
in part: 

“T hope something comes out of this session of the Congress which will at 
least implement training facilities for people working with children in trouble. 
One of our greatest needs is for people with the right personalities who are 
properly trained.” 

He is echoed in another letter from Mr. Stuart R. Stimmel, State director of 
the Boys and Girls Aid Society of Oregon who said: 

“T was particularly glad to see that it (H.R. 772) included an appropriation 
of $5 million toward the training of personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control. It is so very clear to those of us who are working with 
children that there is an acute shortage of people with adequate training to 
earry out effective programs in this area.” 

Dr. Roy E. Buehler, an associate professor at the University of Oregon, who 
serves also as consultant on training of the Oregon Juvenile Judges Association, 
has a most moving appeal for training funds. He writes: 










Mr. Chairman, I submit the complete correspondence for the record, 
(The correspondence referred to follows :) 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Eugene, Oreg., April 21, 1959 
Hon. EprirH Green 
Congressivoman, House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mrs. GreeN: I have been informed by Judge Joseph Felton that you 
have introduced a bill which would provide funds for training and researe! 
in the area of juvenile delinquency. I would be most appreciative if you would 
provide me with a copy of your proposal, and some indication of the possibilities 
of its being adopted by this session of the Congress. 

As Judge Felton may have told you, the Oregon Juvenile Judges Association 
has been making some very constructive moves in the direction of training, both 
on the inservice and the preservice levels. Upon the invitation of the associa- 
tion’s committee on training and research, the University of Oregon cosponsored 
a 1 week, intensive, inservice training institute last summer for juvenile judges 
and juvenile court directors and counselors. Funds for defraving the minimal 
costs of the institute were provided out of each participating court's budget. 
The institute was apparently successful because the association is inviting us 
at the university to cosponsor another institute, for the same court personnel, 
this coming summer. 

Also, we are jointly planning a graduate training program, specifically focusing 
upon training personnel for work in juvenile correction and rehabilitation pro- 
grams A 2-year program leading to the master’s degree is being planned, 1 yeur 
of which will be an oncampus academic year, with a prescribed interdenpart- 
mental curriculum of psychology, sociology, education, and law. The second 
year will involve internship experience in selected juvenile courts, detention 
homes, and/or correctional institutions under the supervision of university 
staff members and the staff of the selected internship agency. We have a joint 
committee working on the details of this graduate training program, the members 
of which represent the Oregon Juvenile Judges Association and faculty members 
from the participating departments here at the university. 

One problem, the major problem in fact, which we are facing is the problem 
of financing, of both the summer inservice institute and the planned pre- 
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service graduate training program. Graduate stipends are plentiful these days, 
seemingly for every purpose except to support persons who aim at service and 
research on the critical problems of delinquency. In the apparent absence of 
any other source of funds we are planning to present our needs to the National 
Institute of Mental Health, and request funds for stipends for students in the 
program and for the university consultants who will be required to supervise 
the students in the internship situations. 

It would be of immeasurable help to us here in Oregon if some Federal funds 
could be provided and earmarked for these specialized training and research 
needs in the area of juvenile delinquency. It is our belief that none of the 
existing graduate training programs meet the peculiar needs of personnel in 
juvenile correction work. Present graduate training in the social sciences 
(sociology, psychology, social service, etc.) as well as in law and education do 
not include integrated and intensive training for juvenile programs. We feel 
that our program is on the order of a rather unique and pioneer effort. 

We have been following with appreciation and approval your efforts in regard 
to juvenile problems. It is for this reason that I have taken the liberty of 
writing to you in detail regarding our plans. Any suggestions which you may 
have, in regard to programing, financing, or any other aspect of the problem, 
will be most gratefully received. 

Sincerely, 
Roy E. BuEHLER, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor, Consultant on Training, Oregon Juvenile Judges 
Association. 


CIRCUIT COURT OF OREGON, 
Fourtu JUDICIAL DISTRICT, 
Portland, Oreg., April 27, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsk, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR WAYNE: I have a notice from the American Parents Committee, Inc., 
calling attention to the fact that juvenile delinquency prevention and control 
bills will be heard in the subeommittee of which you are a member, today and 
tomorrow. 

Without having studied the bills in particular, I am of the impression that 
the one that Edith Green is interested in is a somewhat better draft than 
Senator Clark’s bill, which, I believe, is numbered S. 69%. In any event, how- 
ever, these bills all are pretty good, and I hope something comes out of this 
session of the Congress which will at least implement training facilities for 
people working with children in trouble. One of our greatest needs is for people 
with the right personalities who are properly trained. Another of the greatest 
needs is something along the line of Senator Humphrey’s bill, of which you are 
a cosponsor, for youth camps. 

Incidentally, I had not heard of the American Parents Committee before, 
and from a perusai of their board of directors and national council, numbering 
somewhat over a hundred people. I would say that they have not heard of any 
of the United States west of the Mississippi River except Los Angeles. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vireit LAnetrY, Circuit Judge. 


Tue Boys ANp Girts Arp Socrery or OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., March 11, 1959. 
Hon. EpituH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mrs. GREEN: Thank you very much for your letter. It is always a 


< 


pleasure to hear from you. 

I have studied H.R. 772 which you introduced and I would like to express my 
full support of the bill and my hope that it will receive favorable consideration 
at this session of Congress. I was particularly glad to see that it included 
an appropriation of $5 million toward the training of personnel in the field 
of juvenile delinquency prevention and control. It is so very clear to those 
of us who are working with children that there is an acute shortage of people 
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with adequate training to carry out effective programs in this area. The section 
of the bill providing for grants for special projects to demonstrate or develop 
improved practices for juvenile delinquency prevention or control is also highly 
desirable. 


ore 


If there is any way in which I can be of assistance with H.R. 772, please 
let me know. Iam sending a letter expressing these sentiments to the Honorable 
Carl Elliott. 

With best personal regards. 

Cordially, 


Sruart R. StrmMeEt, State Director. 


REGIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 12, 1959. 

Hon. EpiItH GREEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. GREEN: This is in reply to your letter of March 4 regarding the 
contents of your proposal on juvenile delinquency, H.R. 772. 

I have read the bill with much interest since it has been my observation that 
the Congress should long ago have taken more initiative in this area of concern. 

My reactions to the specifics of H.R. 772 are as follows: 

(1) Provisions for the creation of a Federal advisory council are sound. 
Juvenile delinquency is, as you have said, a nationwide problem; it requires the 
best thinking of informed people from the whole Nation and from a cross section 
of all walks of life. 

(2) The encouragement by Federal Government to the States toward training 
of specialized personnel in this field is a most direct and appropriate approach. 
The human personality is fully as complicated as a space-destined rocket, if not 
more so, and requires technical skills of an equally high order to understand 
and deal successfully with it. 

In summary, I would endorse your plan in principle and in detail. I hope 
your efforts have success. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwarpD H. TuTTLEe, 
Community Service Consultant. 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., April 2, 1959. 

Hon. EpitH GREEN, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mrs. GREEN: You would have heard from me sooner in response to your 
letter of March 5 were it not for the fact that we wanted to have the benefit 
of deliberations by the committee on law of our board of trustees in relation to 
H.R. 772, as well as other legislation. At its meeting our committee on law 
reviewed our earlier statement and reaffirmed the position we took then in 
relation to Federal legislation. A copy of this statement is attached. 

At the time we were asked to lend support to Senate bill No. 694 and House 
bill No. 3464 we did not know of the existence of H.R. 772, and were not able, 
therefore, to weigh one against the other. 

Many of us who have been working in the States and throughout the country 
to develop more effective delinquency control have been disappointed during the 
last several sessions of the Congress at the failure of passage of legislation to 
provide Federal leadership. In testimony relative to previous legislative pro- 
posals we have stressed the importance of the Federal Government’s exercising 
greater leadership in this field, particularly in the training of personnel. At 
the time we studied the legislation introduced by Senators Hill and Clark and 
Congressman Elliott, we were concerned that there was no specific emphasis 
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on training. We concluded that the advisory committee could establish training 
as a top priority in any grants to be made, and if the legislation passed we 
would make strenuous efforts to urge that such a priority be established. 

After studying H.R. 772 I believe that it has an advantage over the other 
legislation in that it establishes in section 201 legislative intent and funds for 
grants for training personnel. 

Is there any practical possibiilty of reconciling the differences so that long- 
overdue Federal legislation, with a priority on training of personnel, can be 
enacted this year? I can assure you, and other Members of the Congress, that 
enthusiasm and support for such a program would manifest itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILL C. TURNBLADH, Director. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION ON S. 1455 
AND SIMILAR BIL_ts To CONTROL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The NPPA is a nonprofit voluntary national agency which for approximately 
35 years has provided consultation to and made studies of community services 
and programs related to juvenile delinquency. Through the committee on law 
of its board of trustees it has reviewed S. 1455 and several other bills to similar 
effect and offers the following observations on them. 

1. The experience of our association is that these bills would, if enacted, serve 
a useful and important purpose in the nationwide effort to deal with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

2. There are approximately 3,500 probation officers serving in juvenile courts, 
most of them without the essential professional training in a school of social 
work. The need is for no less than 20,000 officers, properly trained. The com- 
mittees should consider that our criminal courts also have jurisdiction over 
youthful offenders. The number and training of probation officers in these courts 
is as far from the need as is the situation with respect to juvenile court officers. 
It is clear that since these courts deal with the most disturbed young offenders 
in our communities, the training of probation officers should receive top priority 
consideration. 

3. With respect to research, it is our belief that what is needed is a basic 
research plan formulated by the Federal Government, and maintained by it. 
Under this plan and as a part of it, grants should be made available within 
the States and to the States. Such a comprehensive approach is not authorized 
in the present bills. Grants made available as under the present bills would 
have greater value and meaning as part of an overall plan. 

Such a program would have a scope which no single State would be likely to 
undertake either through its own resources or with Federal assistance. In 
support and as part of an overall comprehensive research plan, the support to 
the State research programs would have increased significance. 

4. We endorse the grants to the States for assistance in planning and for direct 
services and special projects, in view of the present backwardness and lack of 
adequate facilities in many communities. 

We stress, however, the need for greater concentration of Federal funds 
first for training of personnel, and second for research. 

5. In the light of the existing need, it is our view that the proposed appro- 
priations should be increased substantially. 

6. We endorse the proposal to establish a Federal advisory council on juvenile 
delinquency. The advice and interest of a sizable, responsible citizen com- 
mittee can bring to the Department, at little cost, the points of view of many 
agencies and individuals carrying a considerable part of the work done to stem 
delinquency. At the same time, comprising individuals and representing agencies 
of important prestige, the council would be able to assist materially in public 
interpretation of problems and remedies. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Committee on Law, Board of Trustees, National Probation and 
Parole Association: Hon. G. Howland Shaw, Washington, D.C., 
Chairman; William Dean Embree, New York: Mrs. Caroline K. 
Simon, New York; Sanford Bates, New Jersey; Hon. Paul Rear- 
don, Massachusetts; Guy J. D’Antonio, Louisiana. 
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MISSISSIPPI CHILDREN’S CoDE COMMISSION, 
Jackson, Miss., March 11, 1959. 
Hon. EpirH GREEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Miss GREEN: Thank you so much for your letter of March 4 with en- 
closure of H.R. 772. Needless to say, our agency is very much interested in 
prevention, control, and the diminution of juvenile delinquency. I have read 
your bill carefully and congratulate you on the effort you are making in the 
direction of prevention and treatment. We recognize the need for trained per- 
sonnel for the courts and for agencies working with prevention. I have shown 
this bill to the State superintendent of special education in Mississippi, and 
to the State consultant on juvenile delinquency of the staff of the State depart- 
ment of public welfare. We are glad to note that your proposed Advisory 
Council would be attached to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which would prevent duplication and overlapping of agencies. We wonder 
if it would be a part of the Children’s Bureau, Division on Juvenile Delinquency, 
and if it would mean an expansion of that Division. We hope that this might 
be the case. We are in accord with your recommendation of training per- 
sonnel and we suggest that somewhere in the bill it should be stated that 
scholarships would be granted to students on condition that they attend a 
fully accredited school or college. For exampue, if a social worker is to be 
trained for courtwork, the professional school or social work must be accredited 
by the National Council on Social Work Education. We will appreciate it if 
you will keep us informed on the progress of your bill and of its ultimate 
success, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) BertHa R. GRANT, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., May 22, 1959. 
Hon, Car. ELviort, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELuiotr: The Advisory Council of Judges of the National 
Probation and Parole Association held its annual meeting in New Orleans on 
April 18 and 19, 1959. Bill H.R. 772 and bill H.R. 3464 were on the agenda 
for study and discussion by the juvenile and domestic relations courts section. 
Members present included the following judges: 

Paul W. Alexander (chairman), Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile 

Court, Court of Common Pleas, 429 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Walter H. Beckham, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 800 Northwest 

28 Street, Miami, Fla. 

Charles 0. Betts, District Court, County Courthouse, Austin, Tex. 
Leo B. Blessing, Juvenile Court, Parish of Orleans, 410 Chartres Street, New 

Orleans, La. 

John J. Connelly, Boston Juvenile Court, Boston, Mass. 
Harold N. Fields, Marion County Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas D. Gill, Juvenile Court for the State of Connecticut, 322 Washington 

Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Kundson, Theodore B., District Court of Minnesota, Family Court Division, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Donald E. Long, Cireuit Court of Oregon, Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 
William B. McKesson, district attorney, Los Angeles County, 600 Hall of 

Justice, Los Angeles, Calif. (Former Los Angeles Juvenile Court.) 

Frank W. Nicholas, Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Court 
of Common Pleas, Dayton, Ohio. 

Donald A. Odell, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monroe J. Paxman, Juvenile Court, Provo, Utah. 

Joe W. Sanders, Family Court for the Parish of East Baton Rouge, Baton 

Rouge, La. ; 

W. W. Woolfolk, Fulton County Juvenile Court, 183 Central Avenue, Atlanta, 

Ga. 
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Victor B. Wylegala, Erie County Children’s Court, 134 West Eagle Street, 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dorothy Young, Juvenile Court of Tulsa County, 312 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, 

Okla. 

After a full discussion, the judges unanimously adopted a motion in support 
of both bills, recognizing the great need for Federal leadership and assistance to 
help the States and local communities strengthen their services and methods 
for controling and treating juvenile delinquency. The discussion brought out 
the unanimous opinions that the two greatest needs for Federal assistance 
are for training of personnel and for research. For this reason the motion 
favored the provisions of H.R. 772, which specifically include grants for training 
personnel as well as for special projects. 

The judges present asked that I forward to you a statement of their endorse- 
ment with their sincere wish that whichever bill is voted out by your sub- 
committee include funds for training of personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILL C. TURNBLADH, Director. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Son Juan, P.R., April 20, 1959. 
Hon. EpITH GREEN, 
Vember of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mrs GREEN : Many thanks for your letter of March 4, 1959, which included 
a copy of H.R. 772, a bill presented by you which provides assistance in strength- 
ening and improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

I would like to take this opportunity to make some comments. Although we 
are receiving assistance from the Federal Government through the Children’s 
Bureau in this respect, we consider it is essential that the Federal Government 
leadership in this area be increased. Furthermore, it would seem most appro- 
priate for the Federal Government to emphasize its leadership by providing 
assistance in the training of personnel and in the development of special projects 
which will aid the States in the contro) and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Such services from the Federal Government would be greatly appreciated in 
Puerto Rico, as we are deeply interested in increasing the competence of our 
personnel and in finding new ways to handle adequately the problem of youth 
in conflict. 

The approval of this bill would enable Puerto Rico to extend and strengthen 
the services we are now rendering to our youth and cope more effectively with 
the problem. 

I congratulate you for having taken the initiative toward finding an adequate 
solution to the problem affecting our youth. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILLERMO ARBONA, M.D., 
Secretary af Health. 


WoMAN’S DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
New York, N.Y., March 3, 1959. 
Hon. Epiru GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: I am so grateful to you for your letter of February 14 and 
I am deeply apologetic for the unavoidable delay in sending a reply. 

May I say that I have looked carefully at H.R. 772 and I hope very much that 
it will become legislation at this session of Congress. I am, however, hopeful 
that it will include some kind of strengthening means for State and local pro- 
gram. Iam of the opinion that such an emphasis is essential in these days. If 
we could have assured training grants for personnel who would be working in 
this field, I believe it would be one of the most vital contributions that could 
be made. I am more and more convinced that we must give Federal leadership 
in this area of great social concern. I am wondering if the establishment of 
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advisory committees on a State level to work with the Federal advisory commit- 
tees, would be helpful. 

I recognize full well the difficulty of getting support for legislation that be- 
comes too complicated. May I say without any hesitation that I would support 
fully the bill which you have listed and which you have introduced but if these 
additional points might be strengthened, it probably would have greater useful- 
ness. In any case, I sincerely hope your bill will be adopted during this session 
of Congress. 

Thank you again for your letter and for the leadership you give in fields of 
such importance to all of us. 

With deep personal appreciation and best wishes to you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
THELMA STEVENS. 


COLLEGE PARK, Mp. 
Congresswoman EpIrH GREEN, 
ITouse Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers with a membership of more 
than 11 million have always been vitally concerned with the welfare of all 
children. Many of our members are working in their own communities with 
the complex problems of juvenile delinquency. They report a need for new and 
improved practices in the detection and prevention of juvenile delinquency and 
also a great need for more trained personnel in this field. We commend your 
committee for its serious consideration of this critical problem and urge that it 
report out a bill which will provide a satisfactory solution. 


Mrs. FreD BULL, 
Chairman of Legislation National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I would, before we call on the two 
expert witnesses, like the honor and privilege of introducing them. 

The first. witness this morning is Judge Donald E. Long. I would 
like to have the record show this witness’ exceptional qualifications 
to give us the benefit of his years of experience in the field of domestic 
relations in juvenile court work. 

Judge Long holds an LL.B. degree from Georgetown University 
Law School here in Washington, D.C., and for some years he was 
on the staff of the Senate and in his various capacities working his 
way through the law school as so many of us now have law students 
and other students serving in positions we made available to them so 
they could get their education. 

He holds an honorary degree, doctor of law degree, from the Uni- 
versity of Portland and has had 3 years of FBI general criminal 
investigative work, 10 years in the general practice of law, 2 years 
a municipal judge in Portland, Oreg., and for over 20 years has been 
the presiding judge of the court of domestic relations in juvenile court 
in Portland, Oreg. 

He has a very outstanding military service record. 

Also, a public service record, which I have itemized here. 

Senator Ciark. That will be done. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


































3IOGRAPHICAL DATA, JUDGE DONALD FE. Lone 





CIVILIAN BACKGROUND 





LL.B... Georgetown University Law School: honorary degree, doctor of laws, 
University of Portland. Three years with the FBI, general criminal investi- 
gative work. Ten years, general practice of law. Two years, municipal judge, 
Portland, Oreg. Over 20 years, presiding judge of the court of domestic rela- 
tions and juvenile court, Portland, Oreg. 
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MILITARY SERVICE 


Mexican border and World War I, 314 years, 14 months in Europe. World 
War II, 2 years in Europe, 18 months thereof with 3d Infantry Division. Served 
in Africa, Italy, France, Germany, and Austria. Decorated on Anzio beach- 
head, Italy, Bronze Star; wounded, northern France, and awarded the Purple 
Heart. Awarded Oak Leaf Cluster to Bronze Star for meritorious service in 
combat. Discharged a lieutenant colonel. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

Past commander, World War Post No. 907, Veterans of Foreign Wars. Past 
member of the executive committee, American Legion Post No. 1; past chair- 
man, national committee, Veterans of Foreign Wars to study improvement of 
military justice. 

Past president, Oregon Conference of Social Work; Portland Zoological So- 
ciety; National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. Past chairman, legal divi- 
sion, Community Chest; past member of speakers’ committee, March of Dimes. 
Past board member, Child Guidance Clinic; Oregon Tuberculosis Association ; 


Council of Social Agencies. Vast chairman, Governor’s committee, Intermediate 
Penal Institution. 


Past member of the board of the United Community Defense Services. Past 
member of the advisory committee, children’s division, American Humane 
Association. Member of the advisory council of judges to the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association. Member President’s Committee, White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 1960, and member of the executive committee. 

Senator Morse. He can close his ears for a moment while I say 
this, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I ever entered politics I taught law for 15 years and my 
specialty happened to be administration of criminal law, which caused 
me to do a great deal of work in the field of so-called criminal law 
surveys in this country, including one national survey. 

I became very well acquainted with Judge Long and his work. 
In my judgment, if I were asked the names, based upon my knowledge 
of the field, of the top 10 people in the United States in the field 
of juvenile delinquency, Judge Long would be on that list, as would 
the second witness this morning, Professor Ellingston, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

As to the second witness, Mr. Chairman, I want to make this com- 
ment. His qualifications will be found on the first page of his testi- 
mony this morning. They speak for themselves. 

But he is the professor of criminal law at my law school alma 
mater, the University of Minnesota. 

His record in the State of Minnesota in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency has been brilliant and outstanding and he is recognized 
as one of the outstanding experts in the whole country in this field. 

It is because of the standing of these two men that I made the 
special request of this committee that they be invited as witnesses, 
because I think it is essential that the record of the committee include 
the observations of these two experts on the legislation that is pending 
before us. 

It is now my pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to present to the committee, 
Judge Long, of Portland. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. I hope 
you will be able to participate in the hearing this morning from this 
side of the bench and I certainly for one appreciate your introduction 
of these witnesses. 
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Judge Long, we are very happy to have you here with us this 
morning. I am sure you justify all the kind things Senator Morse 
said: about you. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Judge, or are you going to talk 
from notes ¢ 

Judge Lone. Senator Clark, I do have a prepared statement which 
I forwarded to the committee, I think, 75 copies as requested. 

Senator CLARK. ei have an extra copy there, Judge ? 

Judge Lone. Yes, I do have. Maybe the 75 copies have not arrived, 
since they were only mailed last Friday. 

Probably the mail system is not quite so efficient as some 45 years 
ago when I used to carry mail around with a little basket to deliver 
tothe Senators. 

Senator CLark. I am going to suggest, if it is satisfactory to you, 
that we print your statement in full in the record and that you proceed 
to comment on it. stressing such parts as you think desirable. (See 
p. —.) 

I am sure that your experience here on the Hill will indicate to 
you that the fact that there are only two Senators present, when there 
are seven on the subcommittee, to hear you this morning, is not par- 
ticularly significant. The record will be read by all the subcommittee 
and by the staff, but it just doesn’t seem worthwhile to sit here and 
read a prepared statement, when frankly I think Senator Morse and 
I would like to pick your brains a little bit in this entire field. 

Let me also say this to you before you proceed : 

[ am concerned about what kind of bill we should report out of 
this subcommittee. I think the members of the subcommittee will 
want to report out a bill. Our problem is whether we should report 
out a bill with relatively minor provisions authorizing ampniticlakine 
of a relatively small amount of money to deal with the problem of 
training competent workers in the field of juvenile delinquency and 
authorizing support for pilot programs and projects in research, in 
order to enable us to get information which would throw further light 
on this still fairly obscure field of the cause and cures of juvenile 
delinquency. Such a bill would be supported by the administration. 

Or, whether we should be bolder and move into a wider area that 
would cost more money, probably do more good, might not get by the 
Senate, might not get by the House, probably would invite a veto. 

That is the political problem which confronts us on this committee 
and I wish you would give a little thought to that as you proceed and 
tell us just how far and how fast you think the Federal Government 
should go in interjecting itself further into this field. 

Judge Lone. Very well, Senator. 
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Judge Lone. A number of years ago, I think it was 20 years ago, I 
prepared an annual report on juvenile Gemereeney, and entitled it, 
“Understanding Delinquency.” And after 22 years in dealing with be- 
havior problems in children I would now entitle my annual report, 
“Trying to Understand Juvenile Delinquency.” 

I want to say at the outset, in my opinion there is no dramatic solu- 
tion to the problems of youth. T do believe firmly that the Federal 
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Government needs to exert some leadership to the various States 
and communities in pointing out ways of developing techniques, dem- 
onstration pilots, to see whether or not with the most skilled people we 
have now in our community we can arrive at some better way of treat- 
ing the behavior problems of children. 

Now, I have considered the bills before the Senate and also the bills 
that are in the House, Representative Green, of Oregon, her bill; and 
Mr. Elliott's bill, of Alabama; your bill; the bill of Mr. Javits; and Mr. 
Hennings’ and others, and have come to the conclusion that both have 
merit, that both approaches have merit. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you long enough to say, I do not 
know whether you knew it or not, but the subcommittee in the House 
has made some changes, largely, although not entirely technical in na- 
ture in the Elliott bill, which is more or less identical with the Hill- 
Clark bill, and is reporting it out to the full committee. 

Mrs. Green, from your State, is not in agreement with that and 
wants a somewhat more ambitious program and this should perhaps 
be background for you in further testimony. 

Judge Lone. Yes, thank you. 

In my opinion the training provision in the Green bill and in the 
other Senate bills is much more important than the provisions of pro- 
viding for development of techniques and demonstrations. We have a 
severe lack of qualified personnel in the United States dealing with 
these problems. We need to do something about the need. 

We have 3,000 juvenile courts in the United States, many of them 
county judges. Half of all the counties in the United States that are 
dealing with juvenile delinquency have no probation services what- 
soever. 

There was a study made by the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation several years ago and I think they have previously testified 
that there is a need for some 15,000 probation officers dealing with 
these problems and assisting juvenile courts. 

At that time we only had in the United States 2,100 probation of- 
ficers dealing with children alone, 3,400 serving both juveniles and 
adults. Out of this number only 1 out of 10 completed his social work 
training. Many of them were qualified but it is staggering that they 
had not the skills and the training that they should have in my opin- 
ion in dealing with the behavior problems of the children coming 
to the various juvenile courts. 

And that is the reason, I feel, that priority first should be given 
to a training program to assist the volunteer organizations to assist 
the States and local communities in providing under HEW an efficient 
program of training. 

Senator Crark. Let me interrupt you there to lead your mind into 
this field, and perhaps to some extent to be the Devil’s advocate. 

I think we would all admit the validity of the factual statement 
which you have made. There is an alarming shortage of qualified peo- 
ple within this field. 

My query is to what extent will a bill at the Federal level author- 
izing the expenditure of a modest amount of money be effective in 
overcoming this situation? In other words, would we be treating the 
symptom instead of the disease ? And is not the disease the fact “that 
there is a shortage, in many an area in our American life, of qualified 
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personnel—of which this field of social service work in juvenile de- 
linquency is only one, that in a measurable degree that is due to the 
fact that our system of awards and punishments across the whole 
board of the selection of careers is a very ineffective and inefficient 
one / 

A good deal of this has to do with compensation, but not all of it. 
We tend to reward on a very high level bright young men and women 
who go into advertising. "We tend to penalize those who go into 
social work or teaching, perhaps even politics, not only in terms of 
monetary award, but in terms of prestige, status. A colored television 
engineer is held up to high praise. A social worker is thought of as a 
do-gooder. A politician is a fool on a stump, making a speech. 

Is it going to help much in getting more people into the field of 
juvenile delinquency to appropriate a few million dollars for training 
at the Federal level ? 

Judge Lone. I feel that when we once reach the point of trained 
and skilled workers in juvenile courts, and T am speaking entirely for 
the juvenile court programs—I think in every area dealing with be- 
havior, I will just leave the juvenile court for a moment—I am fairly 
convinced that we need to meet the need of adequate staffs throughout 
the United States in order to meet these problems. 

However, I do want to make a point of one thing, and that is 
that I think there has been a great lag and we need to doa great deal 
more, and that is in the school social worker program. TIT think until 
we are able to reach the child, even a preschool child, and the children 
in their early grades in school where they have been aggressive, having 
been indulged, and find them with adequate school stafling of school 
social workers to go into the home and help the inadequate parent 
and disturbed parent and help the child that we can have all the 
demonstrations and techniques in the world, spend $10 million or 
$15 million a year, we are not going to reduce juvenile delinquency 
substantially until we try to treat the roots, until we get down to 
™ children. 

I did want to make that point, that I am not talking only of a 
juvenile court case. We had 600,000 cases reported several years ago 
and it is predicted that by 1965 we will have a million boys and girls 
referred to the juvenile courts and we must meet their problems ade- 
quately. 

Senator CLark. I thoroughly agree with you. 

I am only pointing out that ‘before you can train you have to 
recruit. And I would like to get your thinking as to how we could 
recruit more and better individuals, young people, as they come out 
of our schools and colleges into this desperately undermanned profes- 
sion. 

Judge Lone. I think we will have to set up some scholarships, have 
to ‘help many of these young people that are interested in our field so 
they will be able to go on to schools. I think that is one way to do it. 

I think we are going to have to help States in setting up training 
institutes to get a lot of these people who do not have ‘the qualifica- 
tions, briefly, , but to get them stimulated and interested in the field. 

Senator Crark. Do you have in your mind any distinction between 
the level at which this work should be done? I mean how much of 
this can be done at the local level, how much at the State? To what 
extent does the Federal Government have a legitimate interest in this 
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field? You know from your experience on the Hill that once you 
say the words “States rights” around here, a valiant band rallies 
around that flank and talks about Federal bureaucracies. 

Judge Lone. I think it is primarily the State’s responsibility and 
community’s responsibility. However, the States and communities 
are not assuming their responsibility and they need the leadership of 
the Federal Government. I think they should participate wherever 
possible. 

Senator Crark. Those who disagree with you would say that that 
leadership should come from the grassroots of the people to force 
their State governments to make an effort. My own experience has 
been that they rarely do. 

Judge Lone. My experience has been that it does not come up from 
the grassroots. You have got to interpret to the grassroots the need 
and when the people have had it inter preted they will go forward. 

Senator Crarx. I am not sure my friend from Oregon would en- 
tirely agree with that. 

Judge Lone. I know the time is limited and this subject is in- 
exhaustible. 

Senator CLark. You take your time. We brought you all the way 
across the country to hear what you think. You take plenty of time. 

Judge Lone. M: ay I just leave the juvenile court for a minute and 
get. into the police departments and sheriffs’ departments in the 
United States, where we need specialized separate units dealing with 
children, because they are the ones that have the first contact with 
the delinquent boy or the delinquent girl. 

Senator CLtarKk. Do you have such a division in Portland ? 

Judge Lona. Yes: we do. 

Senator CLarK. Does it work pretty well? 

Judge Lone. It works well. We have good liaison between the 
court and the juvenile division. They understand the philosophy of 
the juvenile court and we try to help them and have inservice train- 
ing with them. 

Half of the middle-sized communities in the United States have no 
such juvenile divisions and one-fourth of all communities under 
10,000 people have nothing at all. 

So I think we need a well-planned program under the direction of 
training police officers and sheriffs’ officers in the techniques of han- 
dling juveniles. I think that is very important. 

Now, we go further in another area of detention, not only deten- 
tion in our juvenile homes but detention in our schools, State schools. 

Last year alone we had over 100,000 boys—mostly boys—and girls, 
held in jails throughout the United States and any number of other 
facilities where they were held were totally inadequate. 

We need to do a lot in the training field of correctional institutions, 
boys’ and girls’ schools; they are terrifically lagging in qualified per- 
sonnel. Very few of them have psychologists, ‘full time or part time; 
to get psychiatric help you usually have to go to the State hospital 
and those are the things I think that we need to emphasize and focus 
our attention on under a centralized program of direction. 

Senator CrarK. Judge, if you had your way, would you confine 
Federal assistance to training, or would you also authorize the sup- 
port of research pilot projec ts! 
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Judge Lone. Senator Clark, if I had my way and had $5 million a 
vear, to be realistic I would spend $4 million in training and I would 
spend $1 million in developing of techniques and demonstration. 

Senator CrarKk. That is a very candid answer. 

With respect to that $4 million, do you think its expenditure should 
require matching funds from States or localities ? 

Judge Lone. I would like to see matching funds. I am not too 
optimistic that many of our States would mate h funds. 

Senator Crark. There has been some testimony here to the effect 
that, using the analogy of Federal housing legislation, we should 
bypass the States and “deal directly with the local communities as in 
the case of urban renewal. A matching is required of one-third at the 
local level. Two-thirds is paid by the Federal Government. 

There are those who have testified before this committee that one 
cannot expect many of the States to move into this field of matching 
funds. The suggestion has been made that rural control of the legis- 
latures tends to make them not particularly sympathetic to this prob- 
lem even though there is an awful lot of rural delinquency. 

Do you have any views on that? 

Judge Lone. Yes: I do. That worries me. I would prefer that 
the local communities, like your urban renewal which we have now 
in Portland, Oreg., a rather large project there, where the city and 
county are participating, that southwestern and southeastern and 
eastern and western Oregon are not interested in. 

What concerns me is that we may be able to get some of the larger 
communities to participate, possibly not on a “State level but what 
are we going to do with all these rural areas where they have no serv- 
ices whatsoever? That I think is where we need to give real leader- 
ship. And that is where we cannot expect participation on the part 
of the State. 

Senator Criark. Is it your view, and I realize this must be an em- 
pirical judgment, but is 1t your view that on a per capita basis there is 
just as much delinquency on the farm as there is in the city slum? 

Judge Lone. I think the studies indicate, and while I live in an 
urban district, that there are substantially as many behavior problems 
in the rural as in the urban areas. 

Senator CLarKk. This is certainly not the American current view, be- 
cause we have been brought up to believe that life on the farm is 
healthy in what is called the American way of life, that that tended 
to turn out normal and well-adjusted youngsters, whereas those who 
grew up in what are referred to as the ghettos of our big cities were 
in an environmental condition where it was difficult for ‘them to de- 
velop normally, that the major problem was in the slum districts. I 
take it you do not agree with that ? 

Judge Lone. No: I do not. When T was growing up we did not 
have juvenile courts to amount to anything, and yet I recall quite a bit 
of delinquency as we would term it today. We did not have the auto- 
mobiles, which I think has been a great contributing factor in taking 
the children away from the homes. Where the mother used to be 
able to go out to the back porch and call them, now they are 50 miles 
away. We have many more such exposures we did not have then. 

I would say we need to strengthen our child guidance clinics. We 
have child guidance clinics in my community; I ‘think you have yours 
in Phil adelphia. They are inadequately staffed and cannot take care 
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of the emotional problems of children and these are the potential 
delinquents that come to the juvenile courts later on. In my own 
community we could have a staff twice as large and not meet our 
needs. 

We need more family counseling agencies. We have to deal with 
the parents. When you are trying to direct the thinking of the child 
and improve the child’s attitudes you have to work with the parents 
totry to get them to doa better job and gain in strength. 

Senator CLark. Let me interrupt you, because unfortunately I have 
to go to another committee meeting and hope to get back. Senator 
Morse will continue the hearing in my absence. 

Do you feel from your experience that there is enough known about 
the art of treating juvenile delinquents so an adequate training pro- 
gram can go forward and be relatively successful without much fur- 
ther research in determining just how these children should be 
handled ? 

Judge Lone. Yes; I do. I feel that in developing new techniques, 
if we are going to be able to come out with some new techniques, a 
demonstration project is a long-term program, we will not do it in 2 
or 5 or 10 years. 

Senator Crark. As I understand it, you think we should make a 
start ¢ 

Judge Lone. Yes. 

Senator CLtark. And the major emphasis should be on training? 

Judge Lone. Yes. We will take a group, whatever you agree upon, 
what you are going to develop, with psychiatric, psychological, phsy- 
chiatric social workers, in a small group of boys who are severely dis- 
turbed and work with them to keep them from going to the peniten- 
tiary. I do not know how badly damaged they are. Only time will 
tell what the outcome of the project will be. I feel, as I said a moment 
ago, that the training program should have priority. 

Senator CLark. Thank you, Judge. 

The record will show that Senator Morse will take the chair at this 
point. 

Senator Morse. Judge Long, I want you to proceed in your own 
way until you present your testimony in chief and then I have a series 
of questions I want you to answer for the record. I want you to take 
all the time you want in order to make your case. 

Judge Lone. In an attempt to conserve time I have covered the sub- 
ject quite well together with my statement which is in the record. 

I would like to say, referring back to the statement that will be in 
the record, that I had prepared that as a member of the advisory 
council of judges to the National Probation and Parole Association. 
We have worked on these problems for some 7 years under foundation 
money. 

At the recent meeting in New Orleans, I led the discussion not on the 
Senate bills, because they were not before us, but on H.R. 772, Repre- 
sentative Green’s bill, and H.R. 3404, Mr. Elhott’s bill. 

We had at this meeting in New Orleans the outstanding judges, 
juvenile court judges, in the United States, such as Judge Alexander, of 
Toledo, and I will not name them because they are all in the record. 
There were 16 of us. 


41638—59——-15 
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They approved of the bills; however, they stated that positively 
and by unanimous vote that the training of personnel was much pref- 
erable and should have priority. 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt at that point? When it appeared 

that you might not be ‘able to come and testify this morning you wrote 
to the chairman of this sube ommittee, Senator Clark, of Pennsylv: unia, 
under date of May 28, a letter in which you discussed the meeting 
of the Advisory Council of Judges to the National Probation and 
Parole Association, which you have just referred to. 

That letter I think is so pertinent to our discussion this morning 
that I would like to have your permission to put your letter into the 
record. It includes the letter that was written to you and signed 
by I. Richard Perlman, chief of juvenile delinquency statistics section, 
program analysis branch of the division of research. 

Do you have any objection to that being in the record ¢ 

Mr. Lone. None at all. 

Senator Morse. I would like to have that in the record. 

(The letter follows :) 

CircUIT COURT OF OREGON, 
Fourth Judicial District, 
Portland, Oreg., May 28, 1959. 
Hon. Joseru S. CLARK, 
Chairman, Supcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DeEaR SENATOR: May I thank you for inviting me to give testimony on 
pending juvenile delinquency bills (S. 694, S. 765, S. 766, S. 1090, and §, 
1341) at a public hearing beginning Thursday, June 4. Due to my previous 
commitments and the shortness of time I will not be able personally to be pres- 
ent to testify. However, I would like to make a few observations. 

When the Advisory Council of Judges to the National Probation and Parole 
Association held its meeting in New Orleans on April 18 and 19, 1959, bill 
H.R. 772 and bill H.R. 3464 were on the agenda for study and discussion by 
the juvenile and domestic relations courts section. Members present were: 


Paul W. Alexander (chairman), Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile 
Court, Court of Common Pleas, Toledo, Ohio. 

Walter H. Beckham, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Miami, Fla. 

Charles 0. Betts, District Court, County Court House, Austin, Tex. 

Leo B. Blessing, Juvenile Court, Parish of Orleans, New Orleans, La. 

John J. Connelly, Boston Juvenile Court, Boston, Mass. 

Harold N. Fields, Marion County Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas D. Gill, Juvenile Court for the State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

Theodore B. Knudson, District Court of Minnesota, Family Court Division, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Donald E. Long, Circuit Court of Oregon, Court House, Portland, Oreg. 

William B. McKesson, district attorney, Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(former Los Angeles Juvenile Court). 

Frank W. Nicholas, Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, Court of 
Common Pleas, Dayton, Ohio. 

Donald A. Odell, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monroe J. Paxman, Juvenile Court, Provo, Utah. 

Joe W. Sanders, Family Court for the Parish of East Baton Rouge, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

W. W. Woolfolk, Fulton County Juvenile Court, Atlanta, Ga. 

Victor B: Wylegala, Erie County Children’s Court, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dorothy Young, Juvenile Court of Tulsa County, Tulsa, Okla. 


After a full discussion, the judges unanimously adopted a motion in support 
of both bills recognizing the great need for Federal leadership and assistance 
to help the States and local communities strengthen their services and methods 
for controlling and treating juvenile delinquency. The discussion brought out 
the unanimous opinions that the two greatest needs for Federal assistance are 
for training of personnel and for research. For this reason the motion favored 
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the provisions of H.R. 772, which specifically include grants for training per- 
sonnel as well as for special projects. 

The above-named judges did not have before them for consideration the 
above-numbered bills. I shall make no effort to evaluate the relative merits 
of the Senate measures except to comment on one feature contained in several 
of the bills and that is to state unequivocally that one of the most acute needs 
in meeting the problem is the development of qualified, skilled, and profession- 
ally trained personnel to work on a National, State, and local level for the 
prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency. 

The committee will undoubtedly be interested in the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SocraL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1959. 
Hon. DonaALp E. LONG, 
Judge, Domestic Relations Department, Fourth Judicial District, Circuit Court 
of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 


DeAR JupGE Lone: Mr. Sheridan has asked me to respond to your request for 
information that would indicate the need for training of personnel in the juve- 
nile correctional field. While complete data are not available to show the full 
extent of need, the following statements will offer some clues: 


POLICE SERVICES 


The police deal with more delinquents or potential delinquents than any other 
agency. Furthermore, the police are usually the delinquent child’s first contact 
with authority. Because of this crucial position, it has been generally accepted 
that every member of the police department should have some special training 
in the handling of juveniles and that there be in each police department a sepa- 
rate unit having highly specialized responsibilities for the department’s handling 
of juveniles. When the establishment of such a unit is not practicable, the 
specialized responsibility should be lodged with one or more officers. 

While most of the large urban communities have established specialized units 
for improving police services with juveniles, only about one-half of the middle- 
sized communities and only about one-fourth of communities under 10,000 popula- 
tion have established such units. 

While all police officers should have some special training for handling juve- 
niles, those assigned to the specialized responsibilities need to have an even more 
intensive specialized training. This can usually be obtained at institutes spe- 
cifically designed for this purpose, such as the Delinquency Control Institute of 
the University of Southern California. An alternative would be a carefully 
designed inservice training program operated within the police department itself. 


JUVENILE PROBATION SERVICES 


Juvenile courts can carry out their specialized judicial function only if a well- 
trained, competent probation staff is available to them. Once an adjudication is 
made, the court depends on the probation officer for information upon which to 
base its disposition, taking into consideration the needs of the child and the 
community. These abilities and skills require training—a 2-year course of 
graduate study in a school of social work, according to the National Probation 
and Parole Association, the Children’s Bureau, and the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. 

At present, there is a serious deficiency in both quantity and quality of proba- 
tion staff. Only about one-half of all the counties in the country have probation 
services available for juveniles. Testimony in 1954 by a spokesman for the 
National Probation and Parole Association to the Senate Subcommittee To Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency indicated that at that time we needed 15,000 full- 
time juvenile probation officers. Yet, in 1957, there were roughly only 2,100 
local probation officers serving juveniles only and an additional 3,400 serving 
juveniles and adults. 

The urgency for training of probation staff is very evident when we realize 
that of the presently employed probation officers, only 1 out of 10 has completed 
his social work training. More than 4 out of 10 lack a college degree, a requisite 
to admission to a school of social work. Thus,.a training program must not 
only produce qualified staff where they are lacking but it must work toward 
raising the standards of the present unqualified staff. 
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DETENTION CARE 


Adequate detention programs appropriately staffed should be available to 
provide a constructive experience to all children requiring care in secure cus- 
tody pending disposition by specialized courts. 

While no valid count exists regarding the availability or quality of staff of 
detention homes, we do know that many of the specialized facilities in which 
children are detained are inadequately staffed. Furthermore, we know that 
roughly 100,000 children are being held in jail annually and an unknown addi- 
tional number held in inappropriate facilities such as training schools, ete. 
Trained personnel are lacking for existing facilities and will be in even shorter 
supply if and when adequate specialized facilities for detaining delinquent 
children and youth become available. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


Institutional care programs require a variety of trained staff to carry out 
their functions of treatment and rehabilitation of juvenile offenders. As with 
detention care programs, institutional programs are understaffed and they are 
overcrowded. Almost half of the State training schools are operating beyond 
their capacity. Half of them care for more than 150 children (the maximum 
size generally recommended). Six out of ten of our State training schools do 
not have a staff psychiatrist either full or part time: 4 out of 10 have no 
full- or part-time psychologist on their staff; 3 out of 10 do not even have a 
full- or part-time social worker. These are the clinical staff essential to the 
proper functioning of an institution. In addition, many of the institutions have 
poorly prepared cottage parents and other types of nonclinical personnel. Many 
lack sufficient numbers of this kind of staff. 

Finally, the comments made above regarding probation officers apply to parole 
or aftercare workers. The same training and skills are necessary and serious 
shortages exist. It is hardly possible for an institution to do more than give 
a child a good start. This work is negated without proper postinstitutional 
planning and supervision. 

The above deficiencies in quality and quantity in staff personnel represent 
the present situation. If delinquency continues to increase at the same pace 
as it has for the past decade, then the shortages will be even more acute. 

The implications of these shortages for a program of staff training are many. 
First, the types of professional personnel needed (social workers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists) are those that are already in short supply in all types of pro- 
grams. Secondly, the present state of affairs (overcrowded conditions, over- 
worked staff, lack of necessary auxiliary services, remoteness from professional 
stimulation) discourages professional personnel from entering the correctional 
field. Any program for training of personnel for corrections must, therefore, 
recruit prospective candidates into the field and provide the appropriate pro- 
fessional training needed. Many people believe that the situation can be helped 
by making funds available for (1) stipends to encourage students to enter the 
field and secure their professional training and (2) enabling already over- 
burdened professional schools to expand their facilities. In addition non- 
clinical personnel working in the corrections field must be trained to carry 
out their functions appropriately. This requires intensive inservice training 
programs, carefully planned and organized. 

I hope this information will be of some assistance to you. If you have any 
further questions, please do not hesitate to write me. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. RICHARD PERLMAN, 
Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Statistics Section, Program Analysis Branch, 
Division of Research. 


Thanking the committee for the privilege of commenting on the Senate bills, 
I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
DOonaLp E. Lone, 
Presiding Judge, Court of Domestic Relations. 


Senator Morse. And then I would like to say this further: , 
It deals with the problem that faces this subcommittee and will 
subsequently face the full committee. 
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The Senate once passed a bill sponsored by Senator Lehman, of 
which I was proud to be a supporter. The Lehman bill in my judg- 
ment faced up to the totality of this problem, faced up to the serious 
nature of the growing cancer of juvenile delinquency in our body 
politic, suggested what the experts at that time thought was a rea- 
sonably adequate program for a start of an attack on juvnile delin- 
quency as far as Federal contribution and participations were con- 
cerned. 

Now we have before us a choice of bills, one a broader bill that 
would deal with training and research about which you have been 
testifying, and the other a much more limited bill, sponsored by two 
great Senators, Senator Clark and Senator Hill, but certainly a bill 
not nearly as broad as the Lehman bill formerly passed by the Senate. 

Now, this choice is one of the difficult problems that confronts each 
Senator in the legislative process. 

Do you vote for something that you know is inadequate? Do you 
do so, knowing that even its authors are perfectly honest and frank 
to say it is not as good as they would like to have it, but which they 
think there is some political chance of getting passed, and which, to 
the extent of its provisions, will do some good. Or do you hold fast 
to what you consider to be at least the minimum program that ought 
to be adopted. Some call it the choice between half a loaf and no 
bread at all. 

My record shows it is very difficult to get me to go for half a loaf, 
because I usually find it but a figure of speech. I usually find you 
do _ even get a crumb, but only a cellulose wrapping that is not 
edible. 

We are going to have quite a debate in this committee on this choice. 

I will finally vote for anything that will do some good, but I will 
hope that those of us that believe we ought to be voting for more than 
is contained in the Hill-Clark bill will be sufficiently persuasive so 
that we can at least persuade the Senate to go as far as we went in 
the Lehman bill, because time has passed and the Lehman bill is none 
too adequate for today. 

I want you to keep that in mind as you and Professor Ellingston 
testify here this morning because we need help and lots of help on 
the facts and we will have to make the legislative political decisions. 

In the long run, under our system of checks and balances, I cannot 
as a Senator ever vote for legislation that I think is less than adequate 
to meet the need of people on the basis of any argument that if I 
insist on voting for more I am going to get vetoed. We have got our 
democratic procedures for handling that kind of problem in Ameri- 
can life. 

Nor am I going to be moved very much by the fact that because 
we are engaged in a great drive to balance the budget that I must 
put a dollar sign on American boys and girls. I do not intend 
to. Because I know they are the greatest wealth we have. The real 
wealth of America is to be found in those boys and girls. The sur- 
vival of America in the long run—and this is no platitude but a 
statement of cold reality—depends on the kind of boys and girls we 
have and the training we give them. 

What would be a reasonable program in the light of our juvenile 
delinquency needs for adoption in 1959? That is the program I am 
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going to vote for. If IL am beaten on that program and am forced to 
vote for a lesser program, I will vote for that. I am frank to tell 
my colleagues that. Some people say you should not say that; you 
should say you will vote against the lesser program. If it is still the 
program that will do some good, I will still vote for it. If it is a pro- 
gram that will do harm I will vote against it. 

think you and Professor Ellingston should, as it were, sit in my 
seat as a Senator a moment and see some of the problems of legislative 
decisions you have to meet when you have the kind of choices that 
are going to be presented in this committee. 

I voted, for example, against men that are just as sincere in their 
point of view on civil rights as I am but I voted against them in 
1957. I was the only northern Democrat that voted against them in 
1957. Why? Because I felt that the civil rights bill in 1957 did not 
have enough good in it to advance the cause of civil rights but would 
have the effect of throwing back civil rights for years; therefore, I 
said it is better to take our defeat today and wait for the dawn of a 
better day than to vote for a piece of legislation that in my judgment 
will so postpone an adequate program that it is better that we do 
nothing in 1957. 

Unless it can be shown to me that the final bill that comes out 

of this committee is a definite step forward and will not have the 
effect of throwing a future program of juvenile delinquency back : 
good many years, I will not vote for it. 
I have spoken long enough. It would not be fair to you and to 
Professor Ellingston if you did not know that there is this very 
honest difference of opinion on this committee. I am very much 
of the opinion that the great need in the field of juvenile delinquency 
is qualified trained help—qualified trained personnel. 

It seems to me that another showcase in the form of some research 
home or research institute is not nearly as important as getting 
some people that can help. The judges, the probation officers, these 
public servants that are fulfilling a great public program with in- 
adequate help in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Well, Judge, I wanted you to know what our problem is legislative- 
wise and whatever you want to say now that will be of help to Sen- 
ator Clark and to me. I think on this one Senator Clark and I are 
going to end up together in voting for something, but I hope it will 
be a stronger bill than the Hill-Clark bill is in its present form. 

Judge Lona. I cert ainly enjoyed, Senator Morse, your observations 
and comments because they are in ‘agreement with my thinking. 

I am not unmindful of the legislative problems on the Mill. I 
am in favor of attempting to dev elop techniques and having demon- 
stration pilots but I have not been convinced as yet that there is 
going to be any result coming out of demonstration projects in less 
than 5 to 10 years that will be helpful to the judges throughout the 
United States. 

Dr. Tyler has been working on a project at Stanford University 
for 5 years under foundation money and has been trying to come up 
with something as to why children behave the way they do, and he 
is going to go on for another 5 years and see what can come out of 
it. 

And that is why, in all fairness to my own conscience and think- 
ing, I must reiterate that as between the two approaches we had 
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better spend our money on training. However, I would like to see 
several well-organized demonstration projects that should not be 
too costly, to see whether or not they are going to be able to come 
up with something which will be helpful to the courts and to the 
communities in dea aling with the thinking and behavior of children. 

[ think I must say that and I will trust that something will come 
out of it. And in agreement, if they are unable to appropriate any 
money for training, then I am not so rigid as to believe, because I 
have not the whole loaf, that we should not then make some effort 
to develop techniques and have a few demonstration projects. 

Thank you, Senator Morse. You have been very kind to me in 
allowing so much time this morning. 

Senator Morse. I appreciate very much what you said. 

It has been said, Judge, that training gr ants should not be made 
because the people trained do not st: ay in the field. Is it true, first, 
generally; secondly is it true, particularly, with probation officers 
and polic e officers ? 

Judge Lone. There may be some merit—that people on a training 
program will leave the court and go to other related agencies. 1 
can give you a concrete example: We had a very excellent person 
handling emotionally disturbed children in our court. She went to 


the School of Social Work at the University of Washington, got her 
master’s, and now she is a school-social worker in the school district. 
I am not concerned about that. She is still dealing with children 
and, probably, in that position will prevent some of the children from 
coming into the juvenile court later on. 
I think some will have advancements, but I think most of the 
people who are trained will at least stay within the area of their 


training whether they come back to the court or not. 

Senator Morse. Would it be an accurate observation to say that 
any money spent in the training of these people would be repaid to 
society in that they would at le: ast stay in the field long enough, or in 
allied fields long enough, so that the money will be well spent ? 

Judge Lona. I cert ainly believe so; yes. Most of the scholarships 
for training do have an agreement with them that they will at least 
come back to the agency that provides for the training for a period 
ofa year, anyway. 

Senator Morsr. I have in my hand the report of the Senate, No. 
61, of the 84th Congress, and I turn to pages 102 and 103. I want 
to read statements contained on those two pages and then ask you 
if you agree in whole or in pert with these statements. 

Page 102 of the report says 

To break through this kind of stalemate, the Federal Government must 
launch a three-pronged attack. It must provide increased consultation or 
technical aid, it must give assistance in attracting and training personnel, and, 
finally, it must temporarily provide the “risk capital’? needed for local organiza- 
tions and agenices to launch and demonstrate the value of new services and 
programs. 

On page 103: 


The training of greater numbers of qualified personnel to staff prevention and 
treatment agencies means both expanding certain training programs and the 
launching of new ones. Schools of social work, law schools, sociology and psy- 
chology departments, all provide training which partially prepares people for 
work in the delinquency field. Almost without exception, however, the training 
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offered needs to be supplemented in terms of content and, in some instances, 
in methodology to qualify personnel for certain functions within the field. 

For still other positions such as that of institutional house parents or, in the 
vast majority of States, of juvenile police officers, there are no resources for 
training. Many institutions and police departments attempt to provide some 
on-the-job training and orientation, and although such training is valuable, it 
is no substitute for the intensive and comprehensive training needed for persons 
charged with the crucial task of protecting and rehabilitating children in trouble. 

To remove the bottleneck to improving the Nation’s attack upon juvenile delin- 
quency imposed by the lack of trained and qualified personnel to man its defenses, 
the subcommittee recommends the establishment of a program to be admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau under which grants would be made to States, 
selected educational institutions, and students to extend, establish, and further 
the training of personnel for work in the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

What I am reading from really is the report in support of the 
Lehman bill. 

Judge Lona. I am in agreement with it. 

Senator Morse. I have gone over these hearings very carefully and 
I have found nothing in them yet to justify changing my position 
from when the Lehman bill was before us. 

Now, the question has been raised about the matching funds for 
training funds. It is true, is it not, that a considerable percentage of 
trained personnel in this field does migrate from State to State, does 
not stay permanently in one State? 

Judge Lone. Yes; I do not think in great numbers, but it is true 
that some do go where they have advancements, from one State to 
another. 

Senator Morse. If a State has funds and hears that there is a great 
juvenile delinquency worker in New York and that they might be 
able to persuade him or her to come to their State, they try to do it; 
do they not? 

Judge Lone. That is right, that does happen, certainly. 

Senator Morsr. Of course, the matter of juvenile delinquency does 
not recognize State boundaries. 

Judge Lone. Should not. 

Senator Morsg. It is a national problem. 

Judge Lone. I have a feeling Congress could even appropriate a 
larger amount than these bills provide. I think most of them offer a 
5- or 6- or 7-year period which would be $45 million in that period 
of time. As you compare that with our total budget in the United 
States, it is only a pittance and we will, in dollars, as the years go 
by, have qualified workers dealing with these problems and save the 
communities and the States and Federal Government many more 
times than what they spend. 

Senator Morsr. I am sure that is true. 

Is it true, Judge Long, that there are some States where there are 
no special faciilties for social work training ? 

Judge Lone. The last legislature in our own State has at last 
created an act permitting the establishment of a school of social work 
to be located in Portland, Oreg. They made a survey and there 
are 240 social workers without graduate training who are willing to 
sign up immediately this school opens its doors. 

Senator Morse. I think that is wonderful. I want to congratulate 
you. 
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[ just want to say that if that bill passed, Judge Long was part of 
the force behind it. 

Judge Lone. I supported it but a very strong committee, with a lot 
of help from Mrs. Catlin, did the work before the legislature. 

Senator Morse. Generally speaking, what training facilities are 
aavilable for house parents, that is, persons in charge of cottages in 
training schools? 

Judge Lone. Of course, the record cannot see me smile. 

One of our great weaknesses. 

Senator Morse. We do not have a training program for them gen- 
erally speaking, do we? 

Judge Lone. No. What little training there is, is in service. They 
are pretty difficult kids. 

In our Oregon school, and I think most of them are comparable, 
they try to do a pretty good job, but they do not have the qualifica- 
tions I would like to see them have. They need real training, a 
program of inservice training. 

In the detention area where we have our own inservice training pro- 
gram with group workers who take care of the boys that are in deten- 
tion several of our very best juvenile court counselors have been ele- 
vated from the detention area where they were group workers, due 
to the fact that we had some well-trained people on our staff to give 
them the training. 

I think throughout the United States in boys’ schools and even 
girls’ schools they need a lot more trained skilled workers. 

Senator Morse. I am glad you stressed that; these so-called house 
parents in training centers are, for the perivd of detention, the 
foster parents of these boys and girls, and these foster parents need 
specialized training. 

Just recently here in the District of Columbia we have had what 
adds up to a scandal in regard to the lack of training that existed 
in regard to these people. We do not pay enough to get highly 
qualified persons and we do not have the training programs in order 
to qualify them. 

Judge, if there is no trained probation officer available to a judge 
who performs the work that you perform, is it not true that the judge 
then has the choice of either permitting the child to remain at home, 
unsupervised, or sending him to a training school ? 

Judge Lone. That is true in many jurisdictions throughout the 
United States. There have been many boys who have been sent to 
even our own training school, I regret to say, from smaller commu- 
nities because there is no program for them there and they should 
never have been there. 

I do feel that in many counties such as we have in the Western 
States, that the welfare departments with trained child welfare work- 
ers can be of great assistance to the juvenile court judges in giving 
protective services for children. 

I returned a week ago from San Francisco in participating in a 
discussion of protective services for children which points up that 
they could be of help while we are developing trained counselors 
as we prefer to call them, so we get away from the connotation 
of police officers, since we are dealing with children, to have the 
welfare workers who are trained to step in and help the courts where 
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they possibly can. We are trying to develop that program now in 
many States. 

Also, may I say for the record that I feel that what we need to 
do more, and that is under our welfare programs, but it does relate 
to the improvement of the family life, we need homemaker services. 
We need people who are qu: alified to go into the home to improve the 
standards of many people in the interest of the children. 

You would be surprised how many people there are that are really 
inadequate in some respects, but they are people and my experience 
has been that they are sincere, and they will accept help, that. they 
just do not know. For someone to go in who is qualified to tell 
them about certain habits and training will be helpful to their train- 
ing so that when their boy goes to se hool the boy next to him will not 
move away because he has not had a bath for a ‘couple of weeks. 

I know Miss Jew ett, administrator of public welfare in Oregon, is 
very much interested in it but the money has never been available, so 
I think we must be giving more thought to helping in family life. 

Senator Morse. I agree. For the last 214 years as chairman of 
another subcommittee of the Senate I have been conducting hearings 
on the youth of the District of Columbia that have become known as 
hungry children hearings, but they go far beyond the question of 
just getting food for hungry children. 

Our hearings showed a shocking number of little boys and girls in 
the District of Columbia that actually had no food source at all 
except garbage cans and what they picked up from food that was 
thrown away by others. Some had no known parents. 

This, in the Capital, not only of the Nation, but in a real sense the 
capital of the world; it was a pretty shocking investigation. People 
would not believe it at first but we documented it and it resulted in 
making accessible additional quantities of surplus food. 

But that led to the problem of who would prepare food, because 
just delivering the food even to the homes where there were parents 
did not mean that the children were going to get it, or it did not mean 
that it was going to be cooked so it would be nutritious. 

One of the things we ran into is the great need of the social worker 
you have testified about, to go into many of these homes and teach 
the mothers how to prepare the food. 

Judge Lone. That is right. 

Senator Morse. How to make a home. It is not so easy for those of 
us who live at our level of society to appreciate fully the many chil- 
dren that have to live in homes w here there is not even an understand- 
ing of how to prepare the food. That is another reason why I am so 
glad that you are stressing this matter of training of social workers 
to get into the homes and help these mothers. 

I had asked you about the difficult problem that confronts many 
juvenile judges, they do not have the social work probation officer 
assistance they need and they have to make a choice of letting a child 
stay ina home that has proven inadequately supervised or going to a 
training school and it is pretty clear that, many of our training schools 
do not oraduate law-abiding future citizens. ‘A good probation officer 
or social worker assisting a juvenile judge can help supervise a num- 
ber of delinquent children, can he not ? 

Judge Lone. Oh, yes. 
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Senator Morse. In terms of the cost of sending that same number 
of children to a "" aining school or hiring a probation worker that 
we know could do at le “ast as much good for the child as the training 
school can, is the cost ratio very much in favor of hiring the proba- 
tion officer or social worker, as far as the taxpayer is concerned ? 

Judge poe Much lower, Senator Morse. They are so much less 

costly to, say of 50 boys on probation, some of our staffs, however, 
and probation oflicers have a larger caseload. We try to hold it down 
to 50. Thirty, where they are “severely emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren is a big caseload. And it saves us a great amount of money 
to be able to redirect the thinking of these children and make them 
law abiding than to have them go down to our schools where they 

stay for 6 “months to a year and then they are released on parole 
and where there are not enough well- pes Pat: parole officers that 
take care of these boys when they are released from the boys schools 
so they do not have the support that they need and too often they 
have committed another offense and are back in the training school 
again. 

So that is an area I have not mentioned, but they just need a lot 
of qualified parole officers in dealing with these children after they 
are released from the boys school to see if we can prevent them from 
going on into the penitentiary. 

Senator Morse. One final question: Is it true that there are a great 
many counties throughout the United States that did not have a 
single child welfare worker of the type that you have just been 
testifying about ? 

Judge Lone. That is true. There are many, hundreds of counties 
that do not have any assistance whatsoever. 

Senator Morsr. Well, on that one I will be willing to rest my case. 
I rest it with this observation, if it is true that there are hundreds 
and hundreds of counties throughout the United States that do not 
have a single worker to assist the courts in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency, you cannot for this reason justify the resulting human waste of 
a single boy or girl who could be saved for the ranks of good citizen- 
ship. That is why I think the training program which you testified 
to is so much more important than to spend a lot of money adding to 
research, important as that is. I think your testimony that out of $5 
million, you would spend about $4 million for training and $1 million 
for further research is the sentence in your testimony that I am w illing 
to emphasize. 

Judge, thank you very much. I will see to it that your testimony 
here this mor ning receives all of the attention that I can possibly 
give to it. 

Judge Lone. Thank you, Senator Morse, and may I thank the 
committee for the privilege of making a few observations due to my 
experience in the field and I do trust that I have made at least a 
slight contribution. 

Senator Morse. You have been very helpful. 

It is now my privilege to call Prof. John R. Ellingston to the 
witness chair. 

Mr. Ellingston represents the Minnesota Legislative Interim Com- 
mission on Juvenile Delinquency, Adult Crime, and Corrections, and 
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the Law School of the University of Minnesota, concerning proposals 
for Federal legislation on juvenile delinquency. 

I want you to proceed in your own way. I will give you all the 
time you want, Professor Ellingston. 

I have before me a prepared statement by you, setting forth your 
qualifications that I have already referred to. 

I will put the full statement in the record at this point. It is your 
privilege either to read it or summarize it, to follow any course you 
wish to. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. ELLINGSTON, REPRESENTING THE MIN- 
NESOTA LEGISLATIVE INTERIM COMMISSION ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY, ADULT CRIME, AND CORRECTIONS, AND THE 
LAW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, CONCERNING 
PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY 


Mr. Exuineston. Mr. Chairman, you are extremely gracious. I[ 
welcome the chance to discuss this problem because in Minnesota in 
1953 at the university we set up a training project in delinquency 
control and I have a personal interest in describing what we have 
done and in urging similar action in other States. 

I would be very glad to have my prepared statement inserted in 
the record. 


(The full statement by Mr. Ellingston follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. ELLINGSTON, REPRESENTING THE MINNESOTA LEGISLATIVE 
INTERIM COMMISSION ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, ADULT CRIME, AND CORREC- 
TIONS, AND THE LAW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, CONCERNING 
PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am professor of criminal law 
administration and director of the training project in delinquency control at the 
University of Minnesota, and also executive secretary of Minnesota’s Legislative 
Interim Commission on Juvenile Delinquency, Adult Crime, and Corrections, and 
I represent here both the interim commission and the law school. 

The legislative interim commission, under the chairmanship first of Repre- 
sentative Joseph Prifrel, Jr., and later of Senator Daniel S. Feidt, has been work- 
ing for 4 years to increase understanding of the problem of delinquency in Minne- 
sota, and to improve State and local services for its control. Illustrative of the 
commission’s achievements is the passage of a bill in the recent legislative session 
providing sufficient qualified probation service to every juvenile court in the State. 
This is but one of many pieces of constructive legislation in delinquency control 
and corrections which led the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on May 3 to make the 
following editorial comment: “In fact some professionals in these fields are now 
saying that this legislature may go down in history as the greatest of all—as far 
as these areas are concerned.” I submit copies of the commission’s two major 
reports, “Antisocial Behavior and Its Control in Minnesota,” and “Safer Driving 
by Juveniles in Minnesota.” 

The law school is interested in the bills you are considering because it be- 
lieves that more effective control of delinquency and crime depends at bottom 
on education and training. Accordingly, in 1953, under the leadership of the 
former dean, Maynard E. Pirsig, it launched a training program in delinquency 
control aimed to reach not only law students, but graduate students in social 
work, sociology and psychology, undergraduates aiming at subprofessional 
careers in delinquency control, and finally personnel actively working in the 
delinquency control field, particularly police officers and probation officers. This 
project, which is universitywide and has the support of the university admin- 
istration, is sponsored by the following committee: 
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Maynard BK. Pirsig, professor, law school, chairman. 

Marcia Edwards, professor and associate dean, college of education. 

John R. Ellingston, professor of criminal law administration, law school, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Dale Harris, professor and director, institute of child welfare. 

Donald W. Hastings, professor and head, psychiatry and neurology, medical 
school. 

John C. Kidneigh, professor and director, school of social work. 

Gisela Konopka, professor, social work (social group work). 

William B. Lockhart, dean, law school. 

Elio D. Monachesi, professor and chairman, sociology. 

Julius M. Nolte, dean, extension division. 

George B. Vold, professor, sociology (criminology ). 

Robert D. Wirt, assistant professor, psychology, child welfare, and psychiatry 
and neurology. 

Jilbert Wrenn, professor, educational psychology. 


Since I shall urge passage of all three proposals before this committee, namely, 
to provide Federal aid for the training of personnel in the delinquency control 
field, Federal aid in support of demonstration projects, and Federal aid in support 
of ongoing programs, I should perhaps qualify myself by saying that in addition 
to participation in the activities described above, I have been working full time 
in the delinquency control field since 1940. For 138 years before going to the 
University of Minnesota I was in charge of the American Law Institute’s youth 
authority program, which has served as the basis for legislation in eight 
States and the Federal Government, and has influenced legislation and programs 
in many other States. I have written extensively in the field, including a book, 
“Protecting Our Children From Criminal Careers,” and book length reports on 
prisons and parole in Maryland and on Maryland’s services and facilities for 
delinquent children and youthful offenders. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DELINQUENT PROBLEM 


Why should the Federal Government move massively into the field of de- 
linguency control? How should it move? To answer these questions wisely 
it would seem to me that this committee and the Congress must see the enormous 
problem that lies behind and beyond the usually quoted statistics. It is not 
enough to know that the proportion of children aged 10 through 17 appearing 
before juvenile courts on charges of delinquency in the United States has 
jumped from 1.26 out of each 100 children in 1948 to 2.35 out of every 100 
children in 1957. It is not enough to know that the increase in the number 
of children coming before the juvenile courts outran the increase in the popu- 
lation of juvenile court age almost five times during these 9 years. 

The California Youth Authority has recently given us a glimpse of how much 
more extensive may be the misbehavior and restlessness of youth than these 
juvenile court figures would indicate—a glimpse that challenges belief. The 
authority reports that during 1957 arrests of boys aged 17 totaled 35.7 percent 
of California’s total population of boys of that age. Arrests of 16-year-olds and 
15-year-olds were not much behind. Allowing for repeaters—that is, youth 
arrested more than once—the authority reported that about 26 percent of the 
State’s 17-year-old boys were arrested in 1957. Approximately 5.6 percent of 
all arrests in the 15-, 16-, and 17-year-old groups were for major crimes; the 
remaining 25.8 percent were for minor offenses such as truancy and petty theft. 
Traffic law violations were no included in these figures. Perhaps we are just 
deceiving ourselves when we take comfort in the fact that only 2 or 3 percent 
of our children become recognized delinquents. 

Modern scientific insights, to say nothing of the figures quoted above, will no 
longer permit us to brush off delinquency as the inevitable behavior of an evil 
or moronic segment of the human species, an order of beings lower than the rest 
of us. Rather we are forced to see delinquency as a phenomenon to which 
every child is liable and for which society as a whole is primarily responsible. 
What raises today’s extensive delinquency to the rating of a No. 1 social prob- 
lem is that it reflects and reveals grave weaknesses in our society and its 
institutions. To these weaknesses all our children are exposed and vast num- 
bers suffer from them, though to a less perceptible extent than do the identified 
delinquents. That is why, as I see it, today’s juvenile delinquency demands the 
attention of and large-scale action by the Congress. 
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A BROAD CONCEPT OF THE CAUSES OF TODAY'S DELINQUENCY 


To talk about the weaknesses of social institutions without being specific is 
mere rhetoric. To relate those weaknesses to delinquent behavior demands 
some discussion of the complicated problem of causation. Difficult as the sub- 
ject is, it seems to me that those of us making recommendations to this com- 
mittee and the committee itself in deciding on action must come to some agree- 
ment on the causes of delinquency. Until we do, we are flying blind. 

For centuries the Western World operated on the belief that everyone knew 

the difference between right and wrong and that if anyone did wrong and broke 
the law, it was because he willfully chose to do evil. That belief underlies our 
criminal law and its reliance on punishment. Related to this concept was the 
idea that delinquents and criminals differed from the rest of us in being “born 
bad.”’ Over the last century people have fixed on one single factor or another 
to explain all the misbehavior of the age—feeblemindedness, poverty, unem- 
. ployment, slums, gangs, drinking, broken homes, malfunctioning glands, lack 
of playgrounds, failure to punish children. Recently major blame has been 
thrown on crime and horror comics, movies, and television programs—many of 
which are, heaven knows, inexcusable. 

The danger of fixing upon any single cause as the explanation of all delin- 
quency is that it encourages us to sidestep our responsibilities. If crime comics 
are the cause of current juvenile delinquency, then obviously all we have to do 
to stop delinquency is to get rid of crime comics; if the cause is alcohol, enforce 
prohibition ; or lack of playgrounds, furnish them. Meanwhile we can shut our 
eyes to the really difficult and complicated task of delinquency control. 

I would not want to be understood as suggesting that none of the factors 
I have mentioned make any contribution to the causation of delinquency. 
Certainly the concept that certain children are born delinquent just will not 
stand up under scientific testing. But several other factors mentioned do 
play definite roles in the causation picture. However, these are secondary 
roles. They may act as triggers of particular delinquent acts, but the guns had 
to be loaded before the triggers could have any effect. 

Rarely is there a simple explanation of serious or chronic misbehavior by a 
particular child, except, perhaps, for the infrequent instances of brain lesion 
resulting from disease or accident. Rather the causes are multiple and inter- 
woven over a long period of time. They combine differently for each child. 
Yet, despite their multiplicity and complexity, the psychological and environ- 
mental causes of delinquency can be reduced to ultimate factors that can be 
comprehended and used as guides to action. 

To understand today’s peak load of juvenile delinquency, we have to grasp 
two broad but crucial facts. The first is that children have to grow up emotion- 
ally just as they have to grow up physically and mentally, and that failure to 
grow up emotionally predisposes them to antisocial behavior. The second fact 
is that industrialization and the machine have destroyed many of the automatic 
aids to emotional maturing of children with consequent increase in the propor- 
tion of children who become delinquent. 

Every child is born alittle savage 

Studies of chronically delinquent children reveal the same basic predisposing 
factors reappearing in case after case. The one almost universal predisposing 
factor may be defined as emotionally immaturity or warping, resulting from 
unsatisfactory human relations in the child’s formative early years. It must be 
remembered that no infant is born a finished product. On the contrary, every 
baby starts life as a little savage. He is equipped among other things with 
organs and muscles over which he has no control, with an urge for selfpreserva- 
tion, with aggressive drives, and emotions like anger, fear, and love over which 
likewise he has practically no control. He is completely selfish and self-centered. 
He wants what he wants when he wants it—his bottle, his mother’s attention, his 
playmate’s toy, his uncle’s watch. Deny those wants and he seethes with rage 
and aggression which could be murderous were he not so helpless. He is dirty, 
he has no manners, no shame, no respect for persons or property, no conscience, 
no morals, no knowledge, no skills. 

What I am saying, of course, is that all children, not just certain children, 
are born delinquent. If permitted to continue in the self-centered world of his 
infancy, giving free rein to his impulsive actions to satisfy his wants, every 
child would grow up a criminal—a thief, a killer, a rapist. And in the process 
of growing up, it is normal for every child to be dirty, to fight, to grab or steal, 
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to tear things apart and smear the walls, to talk back, to disobey, to evade. 
Moreover, it may give us a truer perspective on delinquency if we remind our- 
selves that man never shakes off the primitive impulses so manifest in infancy. 
Hostility, stimulated by frustration, seems to lie very near the surface in us all, 
ready to erupt in the varieties of violence that make the daily headlines. 


How society teaches self-control 


In order to survive, every society, from the most primitive to the most com- 
plex, demands of its children some self-control of the emotions and actions. Each 
society seeks to shape the child’s attitudes and behavior in its particular image. 
To this end, every society depends largely on authority expressed through va- 
rious pressures. It depends on the presure of physical realities, such as the 
fire, the knife, the stairway which the child must learn to respect if he does 
not want to get hurt. It depends on the pressure of the competing needs of 
brothers and sisters, neighbors and schoolfellows. It depends upon the rules and 
sanctions imposed by parents, schools, custom, laws, police, and courts. 

Every child needs, from infancy on, wise and continuous discipline. He needs 
and wants to have limits set beyond which he cannot go. But too much au- 
thority, whether expressed in constant rebukes, regimentation of the child’s 
life, or in harsh and frequent whippings, builds up hate, resentment, and a sense 
of guilt. To be effective, authority must be supplemented by the satisfaction of 
the child’s basic emotional needs. First and most important is the need for 
emotional security, the assurance that he belongs, that he is loved and wanted. 
The infant gets this from being fondled and sheltered and warmed as he natur- 
ally is when fed at his mother’s breast. As he grows older, this sense of security 
is nurtured by belonging—to the family, to the neighborhood, to the gang, to the 
church, the club, the union, and so on. Few of us can endure isolation or ostra- 
cism from our kind. 

A second basic emotional need is for adequacy, for being competent at least 
at some one activity, for which the child gets recognition and praise and gains 
the crucial sense of being useful. To appreciate what a sense of competence and 
the garland of approval mean to a child, adults need only look frankly at the 
striving for superiority and recognition that motivates their own daily lives and 
at the hunger with which they swallow appreciation and flattery. A third emo- 
tional need is for new experience, for adventure and excitement. Anda fourth is 
the increasing need for independence as the child advances toward manhood. 


Vechanism of the civilizing process 


It is largely through satisfying these basic emotional needs that a society per- 
suades its children to give up immediate satisfaction of their desires, to exercise 
some self-control, and to conform to its standards; in other words, to avoid 
delinquent behavior. We can see the mechanism at work in good parent-child 
relationships all around us. The child’s need to belong, to be loved and approved, 
is just as insistent as his need for food. Children have died for lack of love. In 
effect, wise parents offer the child this love and approval in exchange for giving 
up his infantile habits and sources of pleasure. Gradually, in fits and starts, 
with many lapses, he accepts the frustrations of weaning, of toilet training, of 
respect for the property of others, of nonaggression, of the endless “don’ts” of 
these early years, first because he is afraid of losing his parents’ love and later 
because he wants to be like them. Children become what they are largely 
through identification with someone they love and admire. Soon the child de- 
velops his own control mechanism, his conscience, to govern his behavior accord- 
ing to the beliefs, values, and attitudes he has adopted from those he admires. 

Such is the kind of background that leads most of our adolescents to reject 
delinquent behavior. 

On the other hand, we can also see the failure of the civilizing mechanism, 
where instead of love and approval and consistent discipline, and respect for 
his individuality, the child experiences from his parents only the slap and 
scream of silent hostility or constant criticism, or indifference, or unpredictable 
swings between harshness and laxness. Such a child has no incentive to want to 
control his primitive instincts or his aggressions. He is likely to be cruel, quar- 
relsome, destructive, defiant, selfish, jealous, showing little feeling of remorse or 
guilt. If brutality in his early years clamps down on his every effort to let 
out some of the hostility within him, the time may come when his bottled-up hos- 
tility will explode in torturing a dog or cat, in hurting other children, in setting 
fire to the school building, in theft, rape, or murder. Such is the background of 
some of the children whose atrocious behavior makes the headlines. 
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Automatic aids to growth 


Our children grow up in family emotional climates that run the gamut of those 
described above. However, the home cannot do everything. Relationships and 
experiences outside it influence the child’s development and may push him toward 
or protect him from antisocial behavior. This brings us to the second crucial 
fact—that industrialization has destroyed many of the automatic aids to the 
emotional maturing of our children, while increasing the pressures upon them. 

In preindustrial and especially in preautomobile America, as among most 
primitive peoples, children grew up in and had their basic emotional needs met 
by the tribe or the neighborhood rather than by the parents alone. To a large 
extent, life centered in the home, the church, and the school in relatively stable 
neighborhoods. A child might grow to manhood without getting 10 miles away 
from his birthplace. The family was likely to be a clan of many members. If 
the parents were missing, brutal, indifferent, or for some reason failed to meet 
a child’s emotional needs, he might well get guidance and satisfaction from 
grandma or Aunt Mabel, or the neighbor lady next door, or the minister, priest, 
or teacher. The self-contained neighborhood, like the tribe, gave the child sup- 
port and imposed powerful controls on his behavior. 


As for other basic needs, the typical youngster—boy or girl—was from early 


years a useful hand on the farm, or in the family shop, or in the home. He got 
a sense of competence, usefulness, and growing independence even as he learned 
a vocation. He was busy. His days were full. He fitted into life by living, and 
learned by the sweat of his body that things have value. To satisfy his need 
for excitement and new experience untamed country surrounded even the big 
cities. The rebels and the violent could always escape to the frontier. 

While such neighborhoods bred no little angels, they did tend to hold their 
children’s behavior within whatever limits each neighborhood set. Often those 
limits in respect to fighting, Halloween pranks, raiding orchards, drinking, and 
sexual behavior were pretty flexible. But the children who grew up in them were 
not stamped as delinquents. 


Industrialization’s effects on children 


Think for a moment how all this has changed. Industrialization, mechaniza- 
tion, mobility, urbanization, and teeming populations have transformed the con- 
ditions of life and multiplied the problems of adjustment for children. The clan 
family has disappeared. Grandma is retired in Florida and Aunt Mabel has a 
well-paid Government job in Washington—or Japan. 


Father has lost his role in the home 


More subtle and vastly more harmful in its effects on children is the gradual 
easing of father out of the home and out of close contact with his children. 
So serious is this effect of industrialization that I should like to quote the pro- 
fessional judgment of a psychiatrist, Dr. Doris Milman, of New York City, a 
judgment based upon years of experience with children from many economic 
levels: 

“Probably the single most important influence on young people today is the 
fact that the home is almost exclusively dominated by the mother. Father is 
away from home all day—and frequently evenings, too—with the result that 
virtually the entire function of bringing up children is left to mother. The father 
has lost status in the home, and no matter how effective and successful he may 
be in business or socially, his children generally see him in a rather passive 
and not very sharply defined role. It is the mother who dominates in almost 
every case, and in some instances the father has abdicated almost completely.” 

According to Dr. Milman, the most severe result of this trend is in the extent 
to which it accentuates effeminate tendencies in boys. Even where there are no 
such drastic results, however, its effect is felt on most “normal” children. Boys 
do not see a strong father after whom to pattern themselves. They cannot 
identify with their mothers. As a result they tend to be passive about almost 
everything. They do not want to work too hard, or to worry, particularly since 
the have no strong feeling about their future role in life. Insofar as girls are 
concerned, since the tend to pattern themselves after their mothers, they are 
likely to perpetuate the dominant role of the mother. 

Those who work with seriously delinquent boys know how frequently and in 
how many different ways lack of a satisfactory father image and relationship 
contributes to their antisocial behavior. 
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The breakdown of the neighborhood 


Seareely less than the family in its influence on children, the neighborhood 
has suffered from the effects of industrialization. In fact, the automobile has 
obliterated the self-contained neighborhood and, by enabling youth on the farm 
as well as in the cities to seek recreation in the anonymity of distance, has prac- 
tically ended the neighborhood’s control over children’s behavior. 

This is a worldwide phenomenon. A United Nations report released in 1955 
found a “frightening” increase in juvenile delinquency throughout the world, and 
stated that there “seems to be a definite relationship between industrialization 
and juvenile delinquency.” A Turkish official visiting the United States in 1954 
to study our programs for the control of juvenile delinquency stated that until 
the recent widespread industrialization of the predominantly village life of his 
country, Turkey had so little juvenile delinquency that the language had no word 
for this phenomenon. He told the U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency: “In the past, the child was protected and guided by the 
pattern of village life, which was also a kind of family society * * *. Every- 
body knew everybody else and felt a responsibility for what any child did. With 
modernization that sense of responsibility broke down.” 

I do not think it is widely realized how grave is the loss of the neighborhood 
in its effect upon our children, our culture, and the socialization of all of us. 
The link that joins each of us to the world and to the rest of mankind has always 
been the tribe, the neighborhood. It has provided the arena in which we grow, 
learn, work, play, worship, fall in love and marry, in which, however, humble 


our job, we feel that we have meaning and influence, that we are wanted and 
respected. 


Children are isolated from adults 


For many, the neighborhood link is now broken. The neighbor next door is 
a stranger. Though there are millions more of us than ever before, and we 
live more closely packed together, our children are orphaned from the adult 
world as never before. And they have lost thereby the models for imitation, the 
masters to teach them an infinite variety of skills, the deep satisfaction of their 
sense of belonging if their parents fail to satisfy this need—and the neighborhood 
control over their behavior. 

Depriving children of the security and control that throughout history they 
got automatically from growing up in the constant shadow of adults, we drive 
them increasingly to depend on their peers, in gangs and groups whose members 
are all equally immature and insecure. In his book, “The Shook-Up Genera- 
tion,” Harrison Salisbury analyzes the demoralization of youngsters left to them- 
selves in our impersonal society. 

To turn for a moment from boys in trouble to girls in trouble, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare reports a 30-percent increase since 1949 in 
illegitimate births among girls aged 15 or younger. It has been demonstrated 
over and over again that many teenage girls enter into sexual experience not 
from precocious appetite but from the need to fee] wanted and loved and im- 
portant. One of the pregnant girls quoted in a Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
article said: “I didn’t like the heavy petting, but it was the thing to do.” An- 
other said bitterly: “I felt I wasn’t important to mom because she didn’t care 
when I got home.” Where parents and other adults satisfy the need for security 
and affection, children do not turn to tragic substitutes. 


No chores, no jobs 


T have time to list but one other effect of industrialization on the social struc- 
ture which contributes to today’s delinquency and works harm on perhaps most 
of our children. Along with the loss of contact with parents and adults, many 
of our children and youth have lost the opportunity to be useful and to learn 
automatically skills and vocations. Electric lights, stoves, and washers, oil and 
gas furnaces, vacuum cleaners, prepared food, and what not, have done away 
with the daily chores of carrying out the ashes, beating the rugs, stringing 
beans—even of sewing, cooking, and mowing the lawn. In too many homes to- 
day’s youngster feels himself unneeded, superfluous, a kind of toy. Everything 
is given him, he earns or makes nothing, and as a result may appreciate nothing. 
soys and girls no longer grow into a vocation in the family business or trade. 
Thanks to galloping mechanization of industry, commerce, and agriculture, it 
is getting harder to obtain the part-time and summer jobs that can give them 
pocket money, self-respect and contentment, good work habits, a sense of 
responsibility, respect for materials, and yocational skills. 

41638—59——16 
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What is happening to children 


In view of such deprivations and frustration of children and their basic 
needs (and IT have cited but a few of many), it is perhaps no wonder that some 
of our adolescents drift into gangs, break school windows and street lights, race 
souped-up cars, experiment with liquor, drugs, and mass sex parties, steal, de- 
stroy, and even kill. ‘The more the drive toward life is thwarted, the stronger 
is the drive toward destruction,” writes one psychologist. 

So much for the children driven into overt delinquency by the weaknesses 
in our social structure. As one last reminder of the toll paid to these social 
defects by many other children in weakened character and poorer citizenship, 
I refer you to a report with which the committee is undoubtedly familiar, the 
Kinkead report of the Army investigation into loss of morale among our service- 
men in the Korean war. One speaker quoted in that report is Maj. Clarence L. 
(Anderson, a doctor who was himself a prisoner from 1950 to the end of the war 
nnd who received the Distinguished Service Cross for rounding up the American 
wounded at Unsan Battle, for care of them, and for refusing to leave them, 
though it meant his own capture. I quote from Dr. Anderson: “It is a sad fact, 
but it is a fact, that the men who were captured in large groups early in the. 
war often became unmanageable. They refused to obey orders, and they cursed 
and sometimes struck officers who tried to enforce orders. Naturally, the chaos 
was encouraged by the Communists, who told the captives immediately after 
they were taken that rank no longer existed among them, that they were all 
equal as simple prisoners of war released from capitalist bondage. At first, 
the badly wounded suffered most. On the marches back from the line to the 
temporary holding camps, casualties on litters were often callously abandoned 
beside the road. Able-bodied prisoners refused to carry them, even when their 
officers commanded them to do so. If a Communist guard ordered a litter 
shouldered, our men obeyed: otherwise the wounded were left to die. On the 
march, in the temporary camps, and in the permanent ones, the strong regularly 
took food from the weak. There was no discipline to prevent it. Many men 
were sick, and these men, instead of being helped and nursed by the others, were 
ignored, or worse. Dysentery was common, and it made some men too weak 
to walk. On winter nights, helpless men with dysentery were rolled outside 
the huts by their comrades, and left to die in the cold.” 


Mr. Kinkead writes that what struck Major Anderson most forcibly was the 
almost universal inability of the prisoners to adjust to a primitive situation. 
“They lacked the old Yankee resourcefulness,” he said. “This was partly— 
but only partly, I believe—the result of the psychic shock of being captured. 
It was also, I think, the result of some new failure in the childhood and adoles- 


cent training of our young men—a new softness.’ 


A PROGRAM TO REDUCE DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


Perhaps a summary of the points I have sought to make so far will suggest 
the kind of program which we must attempt if we are to bring delinquency 
under control. 

(1) Every infant is born at the social level of the savage, absorbed in self- 
preservation, with capacities for love hut also for hate, fear, anger, cruelty, and 
violence over which he has no control. 

(2) The effective tool to aid the child to acquire some degree of control over 
his selfishness and his emotions and drives is person-to-person relationships with 
parents and other adults. 

(3) The extent of self-control learned, that is, the degree of civilized behavior 
attained, depends upon the degree to which the child’s relationships with parents 
and other adults meet his needs for love and belonging, competence, recognition, 
independence, and so on. 

(4) In primitive and preindustrial societies children grew up in constant 
contact with all adults, including parents, relatives of the clan family, and 
members of the tribe or neighborhood. While there were plenty of emotionally 
warped individuals, children’s behavior conformed pretty much to whatever 
standards the community set. Many basic needs of children, such as emo- 
tional security, were satisfied by the clan family or tribe or neighborhood. The 
sense of competence or usefulness was satisfied by the daily necessity to carry 
out household tasks. Today the traditional father-child and adult-child rela- 
tionships have largely disappeared. So have such automatic aids to growth 
as universal chores. Industrialization, mechanization, mobility, and urbaniza- 
tion have undermined or destroyed these and many other indispensable aids 
to humanizing and civilizing of children. 
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(5) Cast largely on their own inadequate resources in a crowded, impersonal, 
tense, demoralized and despiritualized world that doesn’t need them, many 
children have failed to grow out of the delinquent behavior natural to infancy, 
or they have fallen back into such behavior; there is terrifying evidence that 
many other children appear to have suffered some character deterioration. 


Adult-child relationships renewed 


To handle so vast a problem which to some degree affects every child, nothing 
less than a reestablishment of satisfactory father-child and adult-child rela- 
tionships can hope to be effective. We have to bring our children back into 
the real life of the whole community and under the constant influence and 
guidance of adults. More services to children, particularly delinquent and 
disturbed children, which constitute the solution so far proposed, are not the 
whole answer. Of course we need more services, and particularly better services, 
as I shall urge later on, but neither parents nor the rest of us adults can buy 
nor delegate the main job of the physical, emotional, intellectual, vocational, 
moral and spiritual education of the next generation. Basically and inescapably, 
such education is a job in person-to-person relationships between all adults 
and all children. 

Of course, society and its complicated industrial structure are not going to 
reverse themselves or go backward to the preindustrial age of self-contained 
neighborhoods. We have to find new ways and means of reestablishing father- 
child relationships and paternal authority over children and of renewing contact 
between the neighborhood adults and the neighborhood children. How this 
shall be done rests in large part on future discoveries, but lest you think it a 
pipedream, I cite to you the Chicago area projects as one already demonstrated 
method of accomplishing this result. Furthermore, I suggest that industriali- 
zation, which has banished adult-child relationships, today offers to restore them 
and even to enrich them, through the new leisure time which automation makes 
possible for fathers and mothers as well as their children. 

The first necessity is education 

However, people have to find the answers largely for themselves. They will 
do so if they understand what is happening to their children and why. There- 
fore the first responsibility of government at any level is education. We need 
to overcome our culture’s almost universal psychological illiteracy. While we 
have recognized the need for physical and intellectual education, and to a lesser 
degree the need for moral and spiritual education, we have been unaware of 
the necessity for and the nature of emotional growth. Surely nothing less than 
ignorance of the fact that a boy needs close identification with a father figure 
to develop his masculinity could have permitted the father under the pressure 
of industrialization to drift out of the home and largely out of the life of his 
children. 

Task No. 1, then, for those interested in the better control of delinquency 
through prevention and rehabilitation is to extend education in the ABC's of 
human motivation and behavior. The primary job is to remedy man’s almost 
universal psychological illiteracy. Once that is widely accepted, we can have 
faith that parents and the adults world generally will find ways of adjusting 
the system to meet the universal emotional needs of children. 

Now do we go about this staggering task of universal education? Surely the 
first requisite is leadership and I ask you gentlemen whether in any field leader- 
ship can produce greater benefits for our Nation. Next, the responsibility and 
opportunity of the schools to inject the ABC's of behavior into the stream of 
common thought is tremendous. But before they can do that, every teacher 
needs to be as well trained in the dynamics of human behavior and in the nature 
of emotional growth as he or she is in physical or academic education. 

Train first personnel working with delinquents 

Fortunately and realistically, there is another large group of people whose 
need for education in human motivation and behavior is immediate and urgent 
and who, once educated, can provide a leaven to spread understanding through- 
out our society. I mean all those whose jobs in one way or another give them 
coutrol over delinquent children—policemen, probation officers, judges, county 
attorneys, visiting teachers, a variety of welfare workers, recreation leaders, 
training school staffs, parole agents, visiting nurses. Since most chronic de- 
linquency and other maladjustment stems from a failure in person-to-person 
relationships, treatment and rehabilitation has to be a function of person-to- 
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person relationships. People are all-important in rehabilitation. Consequently, 
the selection and training of all personnel who deal with delinquent children be- 
comes indispensable to rehabilitation and prevention. Only as each of them 
gets some understanding of themselves and of the forces that make them behave 
as they do are they likely to be effective in changing the attitudes and behavior 
of delinquent children. This is the group with which education in the dynamics 
of human behavior must begin. To stimulate and facilitate the teaching of 
this group seems to me to offer the greatest opportunity in this area to the 
Congress. 


Minnesota’s training program 


Believing that such training is primarily a responsibility of universities, the 
University of Minnesota in 1953 launched a training project in delinquency con- 
trol with four main purposes : 

(1) To introduce all law students to modern philosophy and procedures in the 
administration of the criminal law, especially as it affects juveniles, and to 
bring law students together with students of the behavioral sciences in joint 
exploration of common problems. 

(2) To attract and train college students for work, professional and non- 
professional, in delinquency control through development of an undergraduate 
interdepartmental major in delinquency control. I may say that this major is 
now beginning to provide probation and parole officers, detention-home workers, 
and even welfare workers to help meet the demand in Minnesota. 

(3) To provide in-service training to personnel now administering the criminal 
law and delinquency control services. Most important step in this area was 
the establishment in 1956 of an annual juvenile officers institute, a 10-week 
period of intensive training of police and probation officers for work with 
children. 

(4) Cooperation with State and local agencies in the delinquency control 
field. 

Let me give just one illustration of what this kind of training of people 
actually working in the field can do. One police officer who attended the 
juvenile officers institute was initially extremely sceptical of any concepts of 
treatment that might be inconsistent with “cracking down” on children. After 
5 weeks of the course he told me: “I begin to get the point, Mr. Ellingston. Now 
my problem is to educate my department.” A year later he wrote the institute: 
“There are so many ways that the juvenile institute has helped me in my work, 
community, and even in my home dealing with my own children that I couldn't 
even start to list all the help it has given me.” On graduation, this officer en- 
listed his neighbors in the organization of a varied leisure-time activities program 
for his and their children. This program has now become communitywide, with 
a full-time paid staff in addition to the parent volunteers. 


Federal aid needed for training 


Minnesota needs to expand its program to give intensive training to many 
other groups, such as juvenile court judges and training school personnel. Since 
every person working with children in trouble needs training in human behavior, 
it would seem that every State should have available training programs similar to 
that in Minnesota. Federal aid could vastly stimulate the establishment of such 
programs. In our own State it is highly doubtful whether we would carry on 
the juvenile officer institute without aid from the Ford Foundation, particularly 
as the institute trains officers from a dozen States other than Minnesota. In 
our delinquency control project we need stipends for students in the under- 
graduate major to maintain them while they get working experience in training 
schools during the summer vacations. 

I believe that the biggest returns from any investment by Congress in the 
delinquency control field will come from aid to training personnel. 


Aid for demonstration and ongoing projects 


The need for and the opportunities in aid to demonstration projects and aid 
to ongoing projects is surely such as to justify Federal assistance. As for dem- 
onstration projects, I believe that every State would benefit from seeing an 
attack on the so-called hard core families, such as the family centered project 
carried on in St. Paul, or from seeing how a program like the Chicago area proj- 
ects can stimulate the residents of rundown neighborhoods to revive their sense 
of neighborhood responsibility in action. 

As to ongoing projects, all American communities, urban or rural, lack some, 
and some lack all, of the essential treatment and prevention services, even the 
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public ones, such as a probation officer or a visiting teacher. Few of them are 
adequately staffed in terms of number and qualification of personnel. As a 
result many juvenile courts and probation departments, for example, are treat- 
ment agencies in name only. Aid in carefully selected areas might serve as a 
demonstration to the rest of the State concerned. 


Need for youth conservation camps 


In closing, I should like to suggest one additional area of major importance 
in which I believe the Federal Government can make a major contribution to 
the physical and spiritual health of many of our children, including the reduc- 
tion of delinquency, as well as to the conservation of our natural resources. 
This is an area in which, if the Federal Government does not move, little or 
nothing will be accomplished. 

Unemployed youths under 20 years of age in Minnesota numbered 14,000 last 
February. There has been some improvement since, but less for this age group 
than for adult workers. The investigations of our interim commission indicated 
that this high volume of unemployment among Minnesota youth reflects a deeper 
and more lasting phenomenon than the recent economic recession. Police and 
settlement house workers in the big cities and juvenile judges throughout the 
State reported in 1956 that jobs for youth were increasingly scarce and that this 
scarcity contributed not only to delinquency but to the building up a body of 
embittered and frustrated young citizens, crippled vocationally, emotionally, and 
spiritually. 

This is another product of the accelerating industrial revolution which 
progressively reduces the workweek from 48 to 40 to 35 hours and cuts the 
number of traditional jobs available to those young people who, in our choreless 
economy, have no special talents or training. 

The Minnesota Legislature felt this problem to be so serious and lasting that 
each house created in February emergency committees to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a youth development camp program in Minnesota. I submit for the 
record copies of the reports of these emergency committees, which were the same 
for each house. These reports state in part: “While many new programs to 
provide constructive work opportunities for youth will undoubtedly be developed, 
the protection of our natural resources in soil, water, forest, and wildlife com- 
bines endless work opportunities with immense social and economic benefits.” 

Citing the immense value of the Civilian Conservation Corps to Minnesota 
as well as to the rest of the Nation, the committees recommended and the legis- 
lature memorialized the Congress urging it to enact into law S. 812, the bill 
introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey and several of his colleagues, includ- 
ing members of this committee, to establish a Youth Conservation Corps com- 
prising 150,000 young men. Such a step, I believe. would fit into the type of 
constructive long range planning for youth which I have been urging in this 
statement. 

May I express to this committee the appreciation of the groups which I rep- 
resent for the conscientious and responsible approach you have taken over a 
period of years in seeking ways to protect children and youth. 


Mr. Extrneston. I would like, because this is a subject about which 
it seems to me there is much talk and perhaps little understanding, to 
suggest that delinquency involves not just “those kids over there”; that 
the problem is not simply the number of children that appear in juve- 
nile courts. 

The percentages appearing in juvenile courts have risen from 1.26 
out of every 100 children aged 10 through 17 in 1948 to 2.35 in 1957. 
This is bad enough, but this does not begin to suggest the magnitude 
nor the implications of the problem. 

The California Youth Authority last year released figures which 
T think will astonish you. They are hard to believe. The authority 
pointed out that during 1957 arrests of boys aged 17 totaled 35.7 
percent of the total California population of boys of this age. These 
arrests did not include traffic cases; these were excluded. Allowing 
for repeaters—that is the number of boys that were arrested twice 
or more in a year—26 percent were arrested. 
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And the 15- and 16-year olds were nearly as bad, the total of all 
three age groups being 25.8 percent. 

In terms of the seriousness of the offenses for which they were 
arrested, 5.6 percent of the arrests were for the eight major crimes 
which the F.B.1. lists in its annual reports, and 25 percent were for 
lesser crimes, such as truancy, incorrigibility, petty theft, and so on. 

Now, are we to suppose that these vast numbers of youngsters sud- 
denly made up their minds to break the law, to be “bad’? Well, 
of course, to ask the question is to answer it. These kids do not sim- 
ply choose to be bad. Their behavior reflects something new in our 
society. It seems to me that the behavioral problem that we face 
in the United States at this time reflects weaknesses in our social 
institutions, weaknesses in the social structure, to which every young- 
ster is exposed. This is why the problem is of major concern to — 
everyone and to the Congress. Perhaps I can demonstrate what I 
mean. 

If we are to relate weaknesses of the social structure or of our 
institutions to delinquency, we have to discuss causation of delin- 
quency. Everybody thinks he knows why delinquents are delinquent, 
that it is due to alcoholism, or to the fact that the old man has ceased 
to take his children out to the woodshed, or to lack of playgrounds 
or to poverty, or TV, or crime comics. 

Many of these factors have some relationship but they certainly 
are not in any sense the cause of delinquency and it hurts our pro- 
gram, obstructs public action in the field, to say that any one thing is 
the cause, for example, failure of fathers to punish their children 
sufficiently. If this is the cause, then we need only get every father 
out whipping the tar out of junior and this ends the problem. Of 
course, this is not so, To say that it is permits us to evade the pro- 
roti difficult social engineering which we have to undertake if 

are going to effectively reduce delinquency. 

“Ww hat are the basic causative factors? No one who has worked in 
the field intensively for 20 years as I have, would be foolish enough to 
say that it is easy to explain the causation of delinquency. The com- 
bination of causes varies for every youngster, but I believe there are 
basic modern social conditions and basic universal psychological fac- 
tors, which we can understand, and which underlie all of today’s 
delinquency, except perhaps that of the youngster with the brain 
lesion because of disease or accident. 

There are two basic facts: The first is that every youngster has to 
grow up emotionally as well as intellectually, physically, and socially 
and that failure to grow up emotionally predisposes him to delinquent 
behavior. The second fact is that industrialization and the machine 
have eliminated many of the automatic aids to emotional growth, 
which had been traditional throughout history. 

These are the two factors: One, the necessity for emotional growth; 
two, the fact that the changes in our society have eliminated auto- 
matic aids to that emotional growth. 

I would like to read a short paragraph from my statement : 

It must be remembered that no infant is born a finished product. On the 
contrary, every baby starts life as a little savage. He is equipped among other 
things with organs and muscles over which he has no control, with an urge 
for self-preservation, with aggressive drives, and emotions like anger, fear, and 
love, over which likewise he has practically no control. He is completely selfish 
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and self-centered. He wants what he wants when he wants it—his bottle, his 
mother’s attention, his playmate’s toy, his uncle’s watch. Deny those wants 
and he seethes with rage and aggression which could be murderous were he 
not so helpless. He is dirty, he has no manners, no shame, no respect for 
persons or property, no conscience, no morals, no knowledge, no skills. 

I am describing all newborn infants here. I am sure the descrip- 
tion is accurate because of my observations of my own children and 
grandchildren, All babies start out with infinite capacity for love, 
but also for hate, anger, envy, aggression, and soon. ‘The instinctive, 
primitive behavior of all children when frustrated is delinquent be- 
havior. Since frustration is continuous and inevitable from the mo- 
ment of birth on, children have to be led out of this instinctive anti- 
social behavior. 

The effective means of leading youngsters out of completely self- 
centered and delinquent behavior are intelligent use of authority 
coupled with satisfaction of their basic emotional needs. These are 
the need for love, for emotional security, for belonging; the need for 
feelings of competence, adequacy and for recognition; the need for 
new experience; and the need for increasing independence. These 
are perhaps the basic emotional needs which, if met, encourage a 
youngster to give up gradually and slowly—it is a difficult process for 
every child—to give up his selfish and aggressive behavior little by 
little, and to develop his conscience so that he eventually controls 
himself. 

He will do this in response to effective meeting of these basic needs, 
particularly the need for love, the need to feel wanted. This is true 
of all youngsters and must have been true through most of human 
history. The youngster who makes the headlines, who kills old men 
wantonly whom he does not even know, the boys that lead the gangs 
in the big city slums, these boys are likely to be the sort of youngsters 
who have not had basic love in the home, do not belong, have been 
rejected, who have had no encouragement to overcome ‘this instine- 
tively selfish behavior, to gain self-control. 

What I want to bring out is that these emotional needs are typical 
of all humanity, they are typical of humanity in the past, they are 
typical of humanity today, and in the future. .The emotional needs 
have not changed, but the ‘world i in which those needs are met has been 
transformed. The change in the situation today as compared with 
20 years ago, 50 years ago, with the preautomobile era, particularly, 
is the change i in the env ironment in which youngsters grow up. This 
change I think explains today’s increase in delinquent ‘behavior. 

The home cannot do everything. The family cannot do the whole 
job. These institutions do not exist in a vacuum. They are products 
of their society. 

Prior to the automobile there were plenty of adults who had never 
been 10 miles away from the place in which they were born. The com- 
munity, the neighborhood, was a self-contained unit in which the 

family and the school and the church really did provide the totality 
of life for the children. The clan-family—not only the parents, the 
mothers and fathers—but the grandparents and aunts and uncles and 
cousins, all exercised influence and control over the youngster and 
helped meet his emotional needs. 

The same thing was true of the neighborhood. The neighborhood 
was a replica of the tribe. Youngsters grew up in the neighborhood. 
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The lady next door might feel just as much responsibility for the be- 
havior of the youngster : as his own parents. 

Vocational training was an automatic thing because every child 
had to chop wood, fill the lamps, beat rugs, cook, carry out the ashes, 
feed the chickens, and all the other chores that were essential to the 
daily survival of the the family. ‘These chores led to a lot of rebellion 
when a youngster wanted to play baseball, but they gave him tremen- 
dous psychological satisfaction because he meant something to his 

family and society. At the same time that they taught him habits 
of work, skills, and respect for things. 

Now all this has changed. Industrialization has eliminated the 
clan family and very largely broken down the neighborhood. The 
controls of the neighborhood over its children are gone because John 

can get in his car and drive to where he is unknown and do things that 
he would never do where he is known. In the preautomobile days, if 
the parents were missing or ineffectual, there might be an aunt or a 
aida to meet a youngster’s needs. Now, these people are non- 
existent. If there is a grandmother she lives in Florida and the aunt 
lives here in Washington, or in Japan with a Government job. 

One even more serious loss in terms of helping a youngster to sat- 
isfy his emotional needs and of controlling his behavior is the father’s 
gradual moving out of the home over the last half century. Because 
this is so serious I want to read what a psychiatrist in New York, Dr. 
Milman, who has worked with children of all economic levels for 
many years, has said about it. 


Probably the single most important influence on young people today is the 
fact that the home is almost exclusively dominated by the mother. Father is 
away from home alt day—and frequently evenings too—with the result that 
virtually the entire function of bringing up children is left to mother. The 
father has lost status in the home, and no matter how effective and successful 
he may be in business or socially, his children generally see him in a rather 
passive and not very sharply defined role. It is the mother who dominates in 
almost every case, and in some instances the father has abdicated almost 
completely. 


Then she goes on to say: 


The most severe result of this trend is in the extent to which it accentuates 
effeminate tendencies in boys. Even where there are no such drastic results, 
however, its effect is felt on most normal children. Boys do not see a strong 
father after whom to pattern themselves. They cannot identify with their 
mothers. As a result they tend to be passive about almost everything. They 
do not want to work too hard, or to worry, particularly since they have no 
strong feeling about their future role in life. Insofar as girls are concerned, 
since they tend to pattern themselves after their mothers, they are likely to 
perpetuate the dominant role of the mother. 

This is a factor which anybody who works with boys in training 
schools recognizes to be a very real one. I once served as a house 
parent in a training school in Minnesota. Every boy in my cottage— 
and there were 53 of them whose records I knew intimately—had a 
basic problem of unsatisfactory relationships with one or both 
parents. Very often the father was the weak unsatisfactory char- 
acter in one way or another and the behavior of the boys in various 
ways were reflections of that unsatisfactory relationship. 

I said earlier that this problem extends far beyond the recognized 
delinquent. To support that statement, I want to read to you from 
a report I am sure, Senator, you are intimately familiar with. That 
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is the Kinkead report on the breakdown of morale among our soldiers 
who were taken prisoners in Korea. This is the U.S. Army report 
which Kinkead has summarized. 

One speaker quoted in that report is Maj. Clarence L. Anderson, 
a doctor who was himself a prisoner from 1950 to the end of the war 
and who received the Distinguished Service Cross for rounding up 
the American wounded at Unsan Battle, for care of them and for 
refusing to leave them, though it meant his own capture. I quote 
from Dr. Anderson: 


It is a sad fact, but it is a fact, that the men who were captured in large 
groups early in the war often became unmanageable. They refused to obey 
orders, and they cursed and sometimes struck officers who tried to enforce 
orders. Naturally, the chaos was encouraged by the Communists, who told 
the captives immediately after they were taken that rank no longer existed 
among them—that they were all equal as simple prisoners of war released from 
capitalist bondage. At first, the badly wounded suffered most. On the marches 
back from the line to the temporary holding camps, casualties on litters were 
often callously abandoned beside the road. Able-bodied prisoners refused to 
carry them, even when their officers commanded them to do so. If a Com- 
munist guard ordered a litter shouldered, our men obeyed; otherwise the 
wounded were left to die. On the march, in the temporary camps, and in the 
permanent ones, the strong regularly took food from the weak. 


These were American soldiers. These were not delinquents. 


There was no discipline to prevent it. Many men were sick, and these men, 
instead of being helped and nursed by the others, were ignored, or worse. 
Dysentery was common, and it made some men too weak to walk. On winter 
nights, helpless men with dysentery were rolled outside the huts by their com- 
rades, and left to die in the cold. 

Mr. Kinkead writes that what struck Major Anderson most forcibly 
was the almost universal inability of the prisoners to adjust to a 
prinitive situation. “They lacked the old Yankee resourcefulness,” 
he said. “This was partly—but only partly, I believe—the result of 
the psychic shock of being captured. It was also, I think, the result 
of some new failure in the childhood and adolescent training of our 
young men—a new softness.” 

I read this to emphasize what I am absolutely certain is true, that 
what we call delinquency is the overt reaction of a limited portion 
of our youngsters to weaknesses in our society which affect. all young- 
sters, and I think this demonstrates it. 

In addition to the loss of the father from the home we have broken 
down the neighborhood. Scarcely less than the family in its influence 
on children, the neighborhood has suffered from the effects of indus- 
trialization. In fact, the automobile has obliterated the self-con- 
tained neighborhood and, by enabling youth on the farm as well as 
in the cities to seek recreation in the anonymity of distance, has prac- 
tically ended the neighborhood’s control over children’s behavior. 

This is a worldwide phenomenon. A United Nations report re- 
leased in 1955 found a “frightening” increase in juvenile delinquency 
throughout the world, and stated that there “seems to be a definite 
relationship between industrialization and juvenile delinquency.” A 
Turkish official visiting the United States in 1954 to study our pro- 
grams for the control of juvenile delinquency stated that until the 
recent widespread industrialization of the predominantly village life 
of his country, Turkey had so little juvenile delinquency that the lan- 
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guage had no word for this phenomenon. He told the U.S. Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency : 


In the past, the child was protected and guided by the pattern of village life, 
which was also a kind of family society * * *. Everybody knew everybody 
else and felt a responsibility for what any child did. With modernization that 
sense of responsibility broke down. 

This is a perfect description of what has happened in American 
society. E very youngster to some degree is affected by this lack of 
interest and lack of supervision. 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt to supplement that by saying when 
I was in India in 1957, I talked to some of the Indian judges and 
many of the lawyers and observed some of the court proceedings. I 
was surprised at the number of judges that commented to me about 
their concern as to what was happening to the youth in India in the 
big cities. 

Now, if there is any society that is based on the village pattern and 
the neighborhood pattern it is the Indian society and yet they were 
pointing out how this was breaking down in larger cities, Caleutta, 
Delhi, Bombay, Madras, and other cities, confronting them with an 
increase in juvenile delinquency that heretofore had not. existed. 

And I think you are quite right when you point out this is a world- 
wide pattern. 

Mr. Exirnestron. Indeed it is, sir. 

For many youngsters and for many adults, of course, the neighbor- 
hood link is now broken. The neighbor next door is a stranger. 
Though there are millions more of us than ever before and we live 
more closely packed together, our children are orphaned from the 
adult world as never before. They have lost thereby the models for 
imitation, the masters to teach them an infinite variety of skills, the 
deep satisfaction of their sense of belonging, and neighborhood control 
over their behavior. 

This seems to me to be a problem of such seriousness, in the light 
of the whole history of humanity prior to the automobile, that I 
wonder that there has not been fuller recognition of what the loss 
of the neighborhood means. You remember the Greek polis, or city, 
state. That social and political organization explains why Athens 
was so magnificent a civilization. Every one participated in every 
aspect of city life through the polis. In this rich and full life children 
grew up. In our own preautomobile culture, children were con- 
stantly under the shadow of adults because of the neighborhood. 
Today, the neighborhood has largely disappeared. Youngsters are 
pushed off on ‘their own age group, all immature and inadequate. 
They are not capable of making wise decisions. Not only do too 
many of them lack the guidance and control of the father and even 
of the mother, but they do not have the neighborhood adults—the 
grocer, the smith, the carpenter, the tavernkeeper, the minister or 
priest—under whose shadow they can grow up and from whom they 
can acquire the skills, the ideas, the values which together constitute 
the culture. 

In the destruction of close adult-child relationships, we have broken 
the major link for the transmission of our culture. 

I have time for just one more of the major effects of industrializa- 
tion on the social structure which contributes to delinquency—there 
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are many others of course—namely the loss of automatic vocational 
training through daily chores. Electric lights, stoves, and washers, 
oil and. gas furnaces, vacuum cleaners, prepared food, and what not 
have done away with the daily chores of housekeeping. Nobody i 
born with skills, nobody is born with a sense of responsibility, hone 
things are learned. But we have taken away the major tool to teach 
these things, the automatic tool, evolved inevitability, because in order 
to survive man had to use every tool that was available. Children 
could perform indispensable chores so they learned skills, habits of 
work, respect for materials, and self-respect automatically. 

I would not agree there is as much delinquency in the rural areas 
as in the slums, but there is a great deal and it is partly a reflection 
of this same problem. 

In view of such deprivations and frustration of children and their 
basic needs—and I have cited but a few of many—it is perhaps no 
wonder that some of our adolescents drift into gangs, break school 
windows and street lights, race “souped-up” cars, experiment with 
liquor, drugs, and mass sex parties, steal, destroy, and even kill. 

“The more the drive toward life is thwarted, the stronger is the drive 
toward destruction,” writes one psychologist. 

And if anybody questions that statement let him look inside him- 
self. Again I say that the recognized delinquent is not someone 
different from us. He is ourselves subjected to pressures that were 
greater than those we were subjected to and with less supports than 
we enjoyed. Furthermore, none of us, no matter how long we live, 
get wholly rid of the hostility and violence that lie beneath the sur- 
face of each of us ready to ‘break out in the violence that fills the 
headlines every day—v iolence in connection with strikes, schools, 
housing, elections, and what not. 

Let us not deceive ourselves that the delinquent is someone apart 
and inferior. 

I believe, then, that to understand today’s delinquency, we need 
to understand these two fundamental facts: That every child needs 
to grow out of delinquent behavior by giving up emotionally; and 
that industrialization has, without our realizing it, deprived us of 
several automatic aids to emotional maturing. This permits us to 
see the problem in perspective, to see that vastly more is involved 
than getting rid of crime comics, for example, or even of restoring 
the woodshed. 

In the light of this broader perspective, how are we going to reduce 
delinquency? The traditional approach has been to suggest more 
services. It has been said to this committee, “let us have demonstra- 
tion projects.” 

L strongly believe in more and better services and in demonstra- 
tion projects. But how can demonstration projects hope to change 
the attitudes and understandings of all adults and all parents with 
respect to the needs of the children which they are failing to meet? 
Demonstration projects will not do this. It seems to me that at 
bottom the answer to the delinquency problem—and I wrote this 
10 years ago—is education, education first of all of everybody, the 
elimination of our well-nigh universal psychological illiteracy. 

We have understood that youngsters have te grow up physically 
and mentally, have to be aided to grow up in these ways, that they 
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have to grow up socially and morally and spiritually, though we are 
forgetting these latter necessities. 

But we have never realized that children have to grow up emotion- 
ally and that they need aid in this, in the development of self-con- 
trol through the satisfaction of their basic emotional needs. 

It seems to me, leaving aside the spiritual and moral problem 
which underlies all else and is related to the things I am talking 
about here, that if we are going to be concerned about doing some- 
thing constructive and large scale, long range, in the reduction of 
delinquency, our first responsibility is education to reduce the psy- 
chological illiteracy of our people. 

How do we go about this staggering task of universal education / 
The first need is leadership. People that have positions of influence 
and power have to stand up and tell our people what the score is, 
what our industrial society is unwittingly doing to harm our young- 
sters. This has not. been said, though the most influential voices in 
the country should be saying it. 

Secondly, of course, the role of the schools in the psychological 
education of our people is obvious. If we could get our teachers to 
understand why they themselves behave as they do we would be well 
on our way. Self-understanding is the only door to understanding 
of others or to teaching others to understand themselves. 

This is why training teachers, particularly those in kindergarten 
and the early grades, in the ABC’s of human motivation and be- 
havior is so urgently needed. This will not be easy: it takes more 
than words and lectures. This learning is a matter of emotional 
growth. But words can help a great deal, and if people learn the 
words, after a while they may suddenly understand what. drives them 
to behave as they do and so what are the needs and motivations of 
others. 

If we can get our teachers to understand something about. human 
behavior then these insights would be more surely transmitted to the 
new generation than in any other way. 

Realistically and in terms of what this committee is interested in 
and what Congress might do at this time, it seems to me that the edu- 
cation of one particular group offers a tremendous opportunity. I 
refer, of course, to the many people who work with children in trou- 
ble. They are police officers, probation officers, juvenile court judges, 
county attorneys, institutional staff of all kinds, detention home staff, 
parole officers, they are welfare workers in many categories, they are 
visiting nurses. The value, the effectiveness of all these people de- 
pends largely upon how well they understand why a youngster gets 
out. of line, why he behaves that way, and consequently what the con- 
structive way of handling him is. Understanding does not mean 
they are going to change him in every instance, but their chances of 
contributing to a change in his attitude and behavior will be vastly 
greater if they have some understanding of his behavior. 

These are the people that we can begin with, these are the people 
that need education most urgently, and for whom training will pay 
the biggest dividends in the reduction of delinquency. 

Tn 1953, we set up our delinquency control project at the University 
of Minnesota. In 1956, we launched our training program for police 
and probation officers working with youngsters. The juvenile offi- 
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cers’ institute runs for 10 weeks every summer. It involves 210 hours 
of classroom work and 10 days of field work. Officers come from all 
over the State, small departments and big departments; they have 
come from North Dakota, Wisconsin, Texas, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
and North Carolina. We copied our institute from the delinquency 
control institute at the University of Southern California. I under- 
stand there is a third institute at the University of Arizona. 

To give you an illustration of what this training can mean, one 
officer, “the only one who wore a uniform, came in w ith a very belliger- 
ent expression. It seemed obvious that he was there to remind us that 
mollye oddling kids was no answer, telling us, * You have to be tough.” 
After 3 weeks he stopped wearing his uniforms. After 5 weeks he 
said, “Mr. Ellingston, I begin to get the point and now my problem is 
to educate my department.” 

I am talking aa the value of practical training in why kids be- 
have as they do, how you control them construc tively, how you treat 
them, how police officers should interview youngters, how to work 
with other community agencies to control delinquency and to prevent 
it, what the legal aspects of the problem are. We also have a course on 
public speaking because these are the people that have to get up and 
tell the community, the church groups, the service clubs, the PTA’s 
how to do this job, what is involved in it. 

A year after our officer graduated he wrote us to say 

I can’t begin to tell you how much good the juvenile officers institute did me, 
not only in my work and with my department, but in my own home, with my 
children. 

Ife also informed us that when he graduated from the course he 
went home and called together his neighbors, the parents of the chil- 
dren his children played ‘with, and persuaded them to share with him 
in supervising leisure time activities for their children. 

The parents ran the program as volunteers for 2 years. By that 
time their project had extended to the whole town so they hired pro- 
fessional staff full time to run it with the continued volunteer help of 
fathers and mothers. 

This illustrates what you can do by giving people of good will some 
understanding of human behavior, of the problems of children in our 
society, and of the responsibilities of every adult and every parent in 
meeting them. 

This is where I think our education should begin. It should begin 
with police officers, with probation and parole agents, institutional 
personnel and the other frontline staff working with children in 
trouble. 

With respect to probation and parole officers, as late as 10 years ago 
we had hardly any trained officers in the State. Now the probation 
departments in Minneapolis and St. Paul are professionally staffed 
and of high quality, and there are several probation and parole agents 
who are ‘graduates of schools of social work in the State service. 
However, the need for probation officers far outruns the supply of 
social work M.A.’s so we have had to develop other types of training. 

In 1955, the Minnesota Legislature set up an interim commission on 
juvenile delinquency. adult crime, and corrections, of which I happen 
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to be the executive secretary. The commission was continued in 1957 
and seems likely to be continued again this year. 

Asa result of its investigation of the total problem, the commission 
concluded that sufficient trained probation officers to serve every juve- 
nile court in Minnesota are indispensable to help reduce delinquency. 
On its recommendation, the legislature despite its economy-minded- 
ness appropri ated $671,000 for a stat tewide probation program. This 
may be peanuts in Washington, but is tremendous to us. The act 
requires that every new officer hired must have passed the State civil 
Service eX umin: ut ion. 

This is a tie-in between training and practical application. The 
State is authorized to hire 15 new probation-parole agents I and 7 
agents II or supervisors. It seems likely that 10 of the new parole 
agents I will attend the juvenile officers institute for training this 
summer. If they do, they will go out on the job with a good deal more 
skill and understanding than they would otherwise have. 

Senator Morse. I am familiar with those two pamphlets to which 
you have referred and without objection I would like to have them 
filed with the committee, not part of the record, but as exhibits for our 
file so they will be available for us in executive committee discussions. 

Mr. Exxineston. What we would like to do at the university in 
connection with this juvenile officers institute—and we could not run 
this without Ford Foundation aid: the Ford people came out in 1957, 
paid half the costs, now they pay the total cost of that program, be- 

cause they think it valuable—is to include not only probation and 
parole agents with the police officers, but also juvenile court judges and 
county attorneys. No judge would need a 10-week course, but we be- 
lieve they could use 2 weeks very intensive training at the university 
on behavior, on court operations, on relations with other agencies, ete. 

We should like also to train welfare workers who around the State 
have inevitably to do wie delinquent children. Very few of them 
have social work M.A.’s. We can give them training in several weeks 
which would make eas a lot more efficient and more valuable than 
they are. 

This seems to be to be the fruitful approach to help to meet this 
immense social problem that affects all chil Iren. Incidentally, I 
would like to make one point: Service by itself is not worth a hoot. 
You cannot do anything for anybody. The only thing of value is to 
help others to do something for themselves, to help them solve their 
own problems. 

We have to get away from this concept of just pouring out services 
as such. We have to find ways of rev italizing neighborhoods, the plain 
citizens are helped and guided into serving their own kids and the 
neighborhood kids and in so doing suddently discover that theirs is a 
neighborhood and they have revitalized the values that have been lost 
through industrialization. 

So this type of training that I am talking of in relation to the 
Juvenile Officers Institute seems to me to be the crucial type of train- 
ing. Sure, we have to have professionals and qualified people to do 
demonstration projects, but it is vastly more important to have every 
police department have somebody with ‘training to handle little 
Johnny around the corner. So with the probation officer and the in- 
stitutional people who have practically no training, these are the 
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people we have to start with. 
fectly = 

For 13 years I was in charge of the youth authority program for 
the American Law Institute. We set it up in California and many 
other States and here in the Federal Government, and I think it is a 
very good thing. But the longer I worked on that project, the more 
doubtful I became of the wisdom of setting up youth authorities with- 
out personnel, They were not available. 

What is the good of a project, sound as it may be, unless you have 
people that can ‘administer it? 

We are not going to get M.A.’s, we do not want M.A.’s for many of 
these positions. An M.A. asa cottage parent in a training school is a 
waste of time and would probably have the wrong approach. The 
cottage parent should have understanding of himself and therefore 
of the children, of how to handle the kids. Some people cannot learn 
that if they live to be a hundred, but the great majority can. This we 
have discovered in practical work. This is where training should be- 
gin and I do not think that anything else that the Government could 
do would be worth 10 cents if it fails to help provide the people who 

can do these jobs. May I say that Federal aid for demonstration 
projects alone will mi ake so little impact on the immense problem that 
it may foreclose future Federal action to aid training of personnel. 
The tendency may be to say that Federal funds are wasted in the 
effort to control delinquency. 

A demonstration, presumably, is of a program that you want 
adopted all through your State. If it is going to be so adopted there 
have to be people locally who understand the problem and who can be 
taught to administer the demonstrated project. 

There is no slick answer, there is no short cut, there is no demon- 
stration that is going to find the total answer to this universal social 
problem. Therefore, the thing to do is to get across to the greatest 
possible number of people working daily with children, the basic 
understandings of antisocial behavior and how to change it. 

I am all for demonstration projects, provided I_ know what the 
demonstration projects are. It is very easy to say, “Here is some Fed- 
eral money and would it not be nice if we had this little project.’ 
And a lot of professional people get together and cook up something 
of interest to them but which doesn’t contribute much of anything 
to help a community reduce delinquency. 

To select projects wisely, I believe we have to understand the 
nature of this problem and its cause, then we can decide how well the 
project hits at the core of the problem. We have to have perspective. 

Thirdly, as Judge Long quite rightly pointed out, no State has 
enough essential services—police, probation, and the rest, to work 
with children who are already delinquent, to say nothing of effective 
preventive services. Ongoing projects everywhere need aid, Also 
they need trained staff. A new probation service is set up. Someone 
says, “Well, now, we have a probation department and the situation 
is just as bad as it was before we had that probation office.” Why ? 
The probation officer is an ex-deputy sheriff and does not know the 
first thing about the problem. This sets back the whole concept of 
treatment. There has to be education. 


Then demonstration projects are per- 
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Senator Morse. I have these two questions I would like to ask, 
based upon our earlier conversation this morning. 

Earlier this morning Senator Clark raised the point in regard to 
how much, after all, should the States do about these matters, and 
I think we shared the point of view that the States should do all they 
possibly can. 

Mr. Exxineston. Pushed to the very limit; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that the Federal Government 
also has a share of responsibility in regard to facing this problem ? 

Mr. Ev.inestron. Sir, it seems to me as I have tried to analyze it, 
that this is really the No. 1 national problem, more so than the atomic 
bomb. Despite all the platitudinous repetition, our youngsters are our 
future, and the only way we can be destroyed is from inside. This 
Korean story indicates there are grave weaknesses in our social struc- 
ture. The Federal Government has got to move into this field. Weak- 
nesses in the social structure affect every youngster, so you move on 
delinquency in a broad attack because it helps control and improve 
institutions and situations from which all youngsters suffer. 

Senator Morse. Just roughly, what would be your division of funds 
in the hypothetical situation that Senator Clark put this morning? 
Out of $5 million of Federal money, we will say that might be made 
available, how much of it would you spend for training and how much 
would you spend for research ? 

Mr. Extrneston. Sir, I would answer that very much as Judge 
Long did, that at the very minimum there should be 4 to 1; there 
should be a minimum of $4 million for the type of training I am 
talking about, not demonstration projects, but pushing universities 
to do those things. I would personally see the whole $5 million there. 
but there is real value to demonstration projects properly done and 
related to training, so 4 to 1 at the very minimum. There should be 
at least $4 million for training out of $5 million. 

Senator Morse. Having heard your entire testimony, I want to 
thank you very much for what I think will prove to be, along with 
Judge Long’s testimony this morning, a very, very valuable contri- 
bution to our executive discussions. 

Senator Crark. First, let me address my expression of thanks to 
you, Senator Morse, for being chairman while I was called to two 
other committee meetings. 

I have leafed through your testimony and heard the last part of it, 
Mr. Ellingston. I would like to share the commendation which Sena- 
tor Morse has given you for being an extremely helpful and useful 
witness. 

T have a few specific questions I would like to ask you which I do 
not think will detain you long. 

I note with interest the statistics which you cite in the first part of 
your prepared statement and they tend to agree with some testimony 
which I thought was shocking, and perhaps inaccurate, when given 
from the representative of Big Brothers Association at a hearing last 
week, 

It was then testified that approximately 20 percent of the male 
population of this country would have been arrested by the time they 
are 18. That seemed to me to be a highly extravagant statement, 


but as I look at the figures in your statement, it seems to me maybe 
they are right. 
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Mr. Ex.rneston. Would have been arrested ? 

Senator CLark. Would have been arrested by the time they reach 
their 18th birthday. 

Mr. Extrneston. Of course, if you include traffic, surely. And I 
would guess that—California, of course, has a very difficult problem, 
as you know. 

This is the production of our industrialization and mobility. It 
is all focused in California so their situation is without question more 
difficult than that of any other State. 

Senator Ciark. I am happy to hear it intimated that young Cali- 
fornians are worse than young Pennsylvanians. 

Mr. Exxrneston. I do not think they are. I think the situation 
there may be one which would push the young Californian into an ob- 
vious position which the young Pennsylvanian might be in without 
being recognized. 

Senator Ciark. In a lighter vein, you do not have any figures on 
Texas? 

Mr. Extineston. The famous Porterfield study on Texas college 
students—you are familiar with that? 

Senator CLark. No; I am not. 

Mr. Extrneston. While I do not have the figures at hand, the study 
was made of some 300 college students in Texas. Taking the of- 
fenses for which youngsters in juvenile court in this particular city 
had been arraigned that year, everything up to homicide; the study 
found that every college student ‘had Gees guilty of some of the 
offenses for which kids were in juvenile court at some time in their 
career, including homicide. Every college student that was included 
in this category had been involved in 1, and some even as many as 10, 
of these offenses for which kids were in juvenile court. 

Senator CiarK. I would like your comment on the statistic which 
encourages so many people, and had encouraged me until we had these 
hearings—that the overwhelming proportion of our youth are fine 
and upstanding boys and girls and that no more than 2 or 3 percent of 
the total of our youth are problems in the delinquency area. This, I 
suppose, is a little deceptive, is it not ? 

Mr. Exirneston. Yes, indeed. Figures for juvenile court ap- 
pear 

Senator CLark. Let me rephrase that. Referring to your prepared 
statement, I wonder if you could reconcile the figures to the effect that 

2.35 out of every 100 children in 1957 appeared before juvenile courts 
with the statements which I referred to earlier that the percentage of 
delinquency among our youth is far higher than that statistic standing 
by itself would indicate. 

Mr. Exxineston. Sir, it is understood, of course, that the youngster 
gets to juvenile court usually only after he has been in very serious be- 
havior or eo behavior in most instances. There are exceptions. 

So that 2.35 of all our youngsters-in this age group in juvenile court 
reflects a vastly larger number of youngsters who have been arrested 
or not arrested. For example, a youngster in school steals money. A 
good visiting teacher will try to work this out, not with the police but 
with the family and the child, so you get a vastly g reater proportion 
of youngsters involved in the behavior for which ss some youngsters 
are arrested. 
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Senator CLarK. Not only that but these figures are not cumulative, 
just year by year, and any one individual might not have come before 
the court in one year and might the next. 

Mr. Ex.ineston. A study was made by Peter Lejins, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and his findings were that instead of 2 or 3 percent 
having juvenile court appearances, it ran up to 8 or 9 percent of a 
particular age group, considering the total period for which they were 
eligible for juvenile court hearings. 

Senator CLark. Let me shift to another subject—that is, to get your 
opinion unless you have already expressed it. If vou have, say so, 
and I will read it in the record, as to whether any Federal legislation 
should require matching funds from (a), the State, or (6), the local 
unit of Government, or (c), the private institution, as a condition for 
grant. 

Mr. Exxineston. Sir, I have not been asked that question. Initially 
I would say “No,” provided the aids are carefully granted with this 
perspective of the problem in mind. I think that there are several 
universities which could develop a program such as Minnesota’s, but 
which could not get a penny from their State legislatures until they 
had demonstrated the soundness and value of the project. If the 
Federal Government would make it possible for 3 or 4 years to operate 
a police officers’ training school, for example, then the local peonle 
might take over. I think this has happened in our State. IT think this 
year we could have gotten money for the J.O.I. because of its success 
over the last few years. We could not have in 1955. 

Senator CrarK. How about the suggestion that your university, 
for example, could obtain the matching funds from a foundation grant. 
You said vou had Ford Foundation money. If we could make the 
Federal Government money go twice as far, this would be desirable. 

The argument has been made that you cannot expect the legislatures 
to put up the money. On the other hand, in an allied field of urban 
renewal, we have been able to find localities to put up some of the 
money. Perhaps this would be true for some of the larger cities if you 
acquired a grant—money from them as well as from the Federal 
Government. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Extxtrneston. I am convinced there should be a minimum 
amount of handout—localities should do the job as much as possible. 
T believe. in some areas Federal aid might be based on matching funds, 
but I believe in other areas and other projects you would not get the 
project launched unless you prove its soundness. 

Let me give you an illustration of what I mean: In Wisconsin in 
the 1930’s there were no such personnel as county social workers, so 
the Federal Government provided funds which made it possible to send 
a trained social worker to one of the rural counties in Wisconsin. 
The county supervisors said “Nuts, this is free; we will let her stay 
as long as the Federal money lasts.” Then the social worker turned 
up a family of 12 living in a one-room hut in a dirt cellar, both sexes 
sleeping in rags on the floor. People had known this family was in 
trouble. but a little publicity like this and the county commissioners 
said “We need this sort of help.” So they hired the worker perma- 
nently. But had you said to the county, “We will pay half of the 


social worker’s salary if you pay half,” you would not have gotten 
to first base. 
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Senator CLark. I am pursuing the subject because Senator Morse 
and I, and our colleagues on this committee, are going to be met on 
the floor of the Senate, if not in committee itself, with the claim that 
localities and States are loafing on the job, that localities and States 
will say the thing is to lie down too, and get the Federal Government 
to pick up the tab; that we, in Congress, should not encourage this 
trend, but force the States and localities to pay their share. 

Then at that point you get into the old argument as to whether the 
Federal system of taxation is progressing or regressing. You find 
there are a number of local areas that are not progressing as they 
should, but you find a number that cannot do what they should. And 
this is true in areas of my Commonwealth. 

We have so much chronic unemployment in some local districts, 
that they are pretty much exhausted and in other ends of the State 
we have richer areas that are doing well, but could do better. 

We have some kind of State equalization program but it is not as 
effective as it should be. 

I do not know that what I said calls for any comment from you, 
but maybe you want to say a word. 

Mr. Ex.ineston. With respect, for example, to the training pro- 
gram in which I am particularly interested, would it be feasible for 
the Federal Government to launch a university project such as ours 
if it thought this makes sense, and guarantee it for 3 to 5 years with 
a definite understanding at the end of that time Federal aid is going 
to stop? If you had a really successful program, public support 
would insure that the local legislature would step in. This may not 
be realistic, but it is a way of getting more programs than you are 
going to get if you depend on matching funds. 

Then, is it possible for the Federal Government to make grants 
varied by States and projects—by State and community with respect 
to local or State participation? Could the Federal Government give 
a hundred percent to one area which might be a distress area and 50 
percent to another for a comparable project ? 

Senator CLark. These are interesting suggestions which I think 
we would want to consider, and I would not want to make a categori- 
cal answer at this time. But thank you very much for the thought. 

Now, to move to another area, I gather that you agree with Judge 
Long that training should have the first priority; and perhaps you 


spelled out to the extent you think desirable the kind of training you 
have in mind. 


Mr. Exiineston. [hope I did, sir. 

Senator CLarK. I would not go further on that. 

Now, you have mentioned the Youth Conservation Corps and that 
legislation is not before this subcommittee. It is, however, pending 
and I am on that subcommittee, although not the chairman of it. 

We are looking forward to marking up the bill tomorrow, and then 
it will come before the full committee where Senator Morse and I 
both serve. 

I am wondering how you would react to this dilemma which con- 
fronts us over there: There is an apparent conflict between the thought 
of conservation and bringing youth into a conservation corps which 
will improve our national forests and forests, our State lands and 
the like, give an opportunity to young people who have perhaps been 
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unable to seek employment; to get a job during the summer perhaps, 
or, if they are out of school and have no job, to get a job the year 
round. That is one objection. 

The other is to have a definite emphasis on taking young people 
with records of delinquency into the corps and to make it primarily 
a welfare project as distinguished from a conservation project. 

Then the question arises, Can you do both within the same system / 
I would like your thinking on that. 

Mr. Etxrneston. Sir, I would be heartily and flat-footedly against 
a separate facility for so-called delinquent kids. I keep trying to get 
across that delinquent kids are no different from your kids and mine; 
that the CCC had plenty of youngsters who had gotten into trouble 
because they did not have a penny in their pockets; and they did 
splendidly. They were not sent there as delinquents; they were kids 
who needed jobs. These are the kids who are hurt worst, the fringe 
kids, the 16- or 17-year-old who does not have any special skill—the 
school dropout. 

We had, as I pointed out in this statement, 14,000 Minnesota young- 
sters under 20 looking for jobs and without work last March. A lot 
of those kids are in trouble, or will be in trouble because they do not 
have jobs. I would not send them up there as delinquents. I would 
give these kids the thing they most need—a job of work. 

Senator CLark. If you were in charge of re-creating policies for a 
youth conservation corps, what would be the basic principles on 
which you would re-create membership in the corps ? 

Mr. Ex.tineston. First, need for work—the fact that he cannot get 
jobs elsewhere. Two, his physical condition; he has to be able to do 
this kind of work. And three, in terms of his behavior, if he had 
been a homosexual or a murderer, or something of that sort—sure I 
would say he is not for a conservation camp. But if he had been a 
burglar or thief or gotten into trouble related to the fact that he was 
on the loose and had no job, I would make no bones about taking him. 
I would not want it to be an institution for delinquents, but I would 
not keep the youngster out just because he had been in trouble; and, 
I would want other kids that did not have any record. 

Senator CiarK. On this I would agree and I think everybody else 
would, too. You come down to this problem of legislation. Is it desir- 
able to try to spell out in the act, principles, standards, percentages, 
or should it be just left to the recruiting agent for each particular 
camp or each particular project to try to strike an appropriate and 
happy medium in terms of the local need, or is there a point at which 
you get so high a percentage of delinquents in the group that you 
prejudice the success and future of the other members of the group, 
so that in a sense Gresham’s law takes over? 

This is something I have had considerable experience with, myself, 
in connection with integrated housing and this is perhaps a sad com- 
ment to make, but you can successfully integrate Laudine projects in 


my experience if the percentage of minority groups in any particular 
project is held somewhere between the 35- to 50-percent level. If you 
get above that, it would not work because nobody else will go into the 
project. es a : 
Now, this is perhaps un-American, it is perhaps unjust, but it is 
there and you have to deal with it. How would you comment on that ? 
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Mr. Euiineston. I would—speaking off the cuff, sir, without — 
given it due thought, of course—I would hesitate to have a bill spel 
out that no more than percent shall have delinquency records. I 
would want to have it set up for the double purpose for providing 
indispensable employment of the most valuable kind to youngsters 
who do not have it, and to do the conservation work that goes with 
it. I would hope that any intelligent administrative agency would 
have discussion with Members of the Congress who are most 
interested, would work out an intelligent set of recruiting principles 
and procedures. Anybody administéring one of these programs does 
not want it to fail,and some people would say we do not want anybody 
with a record. This is precisely what I hope would not be permitted. 

Senator Crark. It might in your judgment be desirable to 
write such a prohibition into the act, or not? 

Mr. Exurneston. I would think not. I am sure that the CCC 
legislation did not spell out standards with respect to the de- 
linquents. 

Senator CiarK. No, it did not but in those days we were not 
as aware of delinquency problems as we are today. 

Mr. Ex.rneston. Senator Clark, this winter the Minnesota Legis- 
lature set up two emergency committees because the problem of 
employment in our States for the youngster is so serious, a House 
and a Senate committee, and I would like to turn over a report on 
them to you. 

Senator CLarKk. They may be filed with the record, for the informa- 
tion of the committee but not incorporated in the record. 

(The report was retained in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Extrneston. These committees dealt with this very problem. 
We had a meeting of the committee members and public officials and 
others concerned about unemployment for youth. The question of 
admitting boys with a record to CCC camps came up. One partici- 
pant asked, “Would you want your children to be in the camp with 
delinquent kids?” I'su pose the answer would be to cite the , Porwe- 
field Study referred to het ve. 

What is delinquency and who are delinquents? You do not want 
a homosexual or a murderer in a camp with your boy, but he is very 
likely not to be very different from the boy who has been caught for 
car theft or burglary or malicious mischief. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Professor. 

Senator Morse, do you have any further questions ? 

Senator Morse. No. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you very much. 

Judge Long, thank you very much. 

Your testimony has been most interesting and helpful. 

The hearings on this bill are closed, and the subcommittee will 
meet in executive session at the call of the Chair to mark up the bill. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY BEFORE THE SPECIAL SUBCOM MITTEE 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to testify on one of the most crucial 
problems facing our Nation—our rising rate of juvenile delinquency. This 
problem and the steps needed to deal with the problem should rank high on our 
national agenda. My bill, S. 1090, the Delinquent Children’s Act of 1959, is an 
effort to help in solving this problem. 

First, I would like to make it clear that I believe we must attack the root 
causes of delinquency. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. If 
we can offer challenging opportunities and activities for America’s youth, I 
think we will have far less juvenile delinquency to worry about. 

Therefore, I would like to call you attention to my proposal for a Youth 
Conservation Corps, S. 812, on which hearings by this committee are being held. 
Quite apart from the valuable conservation work to be achieved by this youth 
corps, it would, I believe, enable the United States to take a gigantic step 
forward in prevention of juvenile delinquency by putting 150,000 teenage boys 
and young men out in constructive, healthy, outdoor work. This conservation 
work would give them a sense of purpose and accomplishment—a sense of 
participation in the great American adventure. 

Many young people who drop out of school, and even many high school 
graduates, find it very hard to get employment in constructive, satisfying ac- 
tivities. Many young men who do not go on to college enter a labor market 
which is indifferent at best and often in time of recession actually hostile. 
Should we be surprised that some of our young people turn to delinquency 
when American society is delinquent in offering them a chance to be useful 
citizens? 

Mr. Chairman, my bill on juvenile delinquency, S. 1090, is a part of the youth 
opportunity program I introduced in the Senate on February 17. In addition 
to proposals for action on delinquency and on the Youth Conservation Corps, I 
also urged action by this Congress to provide college scholarships, aid in school 
construction, and liberal tax writeoffs for those parents or students who are 
paying for higher education. I believe these proposals will help to solve some 
of the basic causes of juvenile delinquency and will help America to provide 
the young people of our Nation with constructive alternatives to delinquency. 

The delinquency problem has seriously accelerated into a national problem 
during this decade and we face even more profound delinquency problems in the 
1960's if we fail to act now. 

From 1952 to 1957, arrest of young people under 18 years of age increased 
2144 times as fast as the population growth in the 10 to 17-year-old bracket. 
Since 1949, we have seen a steady increase in national delinquency statistics— 
a rise that far outstrips the growth of our child population. Statistics from the 
Children’s Bureau indicate juvenile delinquency cases increased more than 200 
percent between 1948 and 1956 while the child population increased in the same 
period by only 19 percent. An FBI crime survey shows that police arrests of 
young people under 18 years of age in 1958 increased by 6.5 percent over the 
previous year. In 1952, police arrests of 10- to 17-year-old children totaled 
477,000. Recent FBI surveys indicate this arrest rate has increased by 55 per- 
cent and predict more than 1 million arrests of juveniles by 1962. 

Testimony before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee during 
the 84th Congress showed that 1 out of 13 children in the Nation between 10 and 
17 years of age was in trouble with the law in 1954 and the report of the com- 
mittee warned that more than 2 million children a year would soon be in trouble 
with police. 

All this is well within the compass of Federal legislation to check. Juvenile 
delinquency is not solely a big-city problem, although, of course, it is more 
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acute in urban areas. The 1957 uniform crime report shows arrests of juveniles 
increased more in cities with populations under 25,000, than in larger cities—16 
percent as against 8.1 percent in larger cities. And a survey of juvenile court 
cases in 1956 showed that 24 percent were in semiurban areas and 11 percent 
were in rural areas. 

The point I wish to make clear is that juvenile delinquency is a national prob- 
lem. It ‘needs Federal attention as well as action by States and local com- 
munities. 

Mr. Chairman, my proposal, the Delinquent Children’s Act, is a serious attempt 
to deal with this problem. It provides for Federal help and cooperation with 
States in strengthening and improving State and local programs in lessening 
and controlling and treating juvenile delinquency. The bill makes the broadest 
possible allowances for local direction, local autonomy, and local decision. 

A Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency is created in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to advise the Secretary and to present 
programs for decreasing the delinquency problem and for its control and treat- 
ment. The Council is to submit an annual report and such other reports as it 
sees fit, discussing the problem, the progress made in attacking it, and recom- 
mendations for the future. The bill authorizes the Council to comment upon 
applications for special projects and authorizes the Secretary to use the services 
of Council members. 

Appropriations are authorized for State and local programs. These call for 
$5 million for fiscal 1960; $6,500,000 for fiscal 1961; and $10 million for fiscal 
1962, and for each of the following 4 fiscal years such sums as the Congress may 
determine. These amounts are very modest in comparison to the soaring costs 
of juvenile detention and rehabilitation facilities. 

The allotments to each State are to be made on the ratio of its child popula- 
tion to the total child population of all the States. Each State is permitted a 
minimum allotment of $50,000. For the first year that the bill is in force, there 
is authorization for appropriation of $5 million to make grants for training per- 
sonnel in nonprofit institutions of higher learning and for developing courses 
for such training. The Secretary is authorized to give technical assistance to 
the States, to disseminate reports and information and to give out results of 
investigations, and he may make payments in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I wish to commend you, Senator Clark, and the 
members of this subcommittee for your interest in sound legislation to deal with 
juvenile delinquency. Certainly this is a problem which demands the thorough 
consideration and study of the Congress. I am hopeful that legislation will be 
enacted in the near future to assist our young citizens and to build for a better 
tomorrow. 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
May 8, 1959. 
Hon. JosEPH S. CLARK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Recently the enclosed pamphlet on the topic of juvenile 
delinquency came into my hands, and I have found it very interesting. In 
particular, the proposals for action on pages 40-45 struck me as being excel- 
lent examples of what might be done under S. 765, which was recently con- 
sidered by your subcommittee, along with related bills, at open hearings on 
April 27 and 28 and May 4. If it is not too late for inserting these proposals in 
the record of those hearings, I should certainly appreciate having them entered. 

Mr. Joseph D. Lohman, during his years as sheriff of Cook County, has estab- 
lished himself through diligent work, profound thought, and intelligent action 
as one of the leading authorities in this country in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. This material which I am suggesting for entry in the record has, I 
assure you, been written by a man who has devoted a great deal of his life to 
thinking about and acting with regard to juvenile delinquency, one of the lead- 
ing social problems of our time. 

With kind regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 


Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ITS DIMENSIONS, ITS CONDI- 
TIONS, TECHNIQUES OF CONTROL, PROPOSALS FOR 
ACTION 


By Joseph D. Lohman, Sheriff of Cook County 


The following members of my staff assisted in the research reported in this 
study : Hans W. Mattick, John H. Gagnon, Richard W. Boone, Hyman H. Frankel, 
Benedict Mayers, June P. Mattick, and Sylvia Cammy. 


THE SOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The last five years have produced a steadily increasing army of delinquents 
and teen-age criminals. In these five years the number of juveniles passing through 
our courts increased by over 40 percent. Currently upwards of a half million 
young people are wards of our Juvenile and Family Courts. 


At least three times as many as these, over 1,500,000 youngsters, were 
arrested or brought before the police departments of the nation and disposed of 
without benefit of a formal judicial proceeding. In police parlance, they were dis- 
posed of as “station adjustments.” If the current trend were projected for another 
five years, the Juvenile Court dockets of the nation would be overrun by more than 
750,000 youngsters as official wards, and we can expect that an additional 1,850,- 
000 will be processed in undetermined ways by local police departments. 


The most notable increases have been concentrated in the metropolitan areas 
of the United States. It is here that the most striking changes in our population, 
both as to numbers and distribution, are taking place. Traditional community life 
which has characterized both urban and rural communities has been disturbed, 
and as a result there is a decrease of the mature influence and constructive 


guidance to young people which is available in more settled neighborhood and 
community life. 


Fifty percent of all juvenile and teen-age offenders are reported from those 
portions of the American community in which lives only 25 percent of the youthful 
population. In short, one-quarter of the population lives where one-half of de- 
linquency and crime originates. The remaining 50 percent of delinquency and 
teen-age crime reflects disproportionate amounts in the new and yet unsettled 
communities developing at the periphery of our great cities. 

The juvenile delinquent is the product of a social process that results from 
the mal- or covert dysfunctioning of traditional agencies dealing with children. 
The study of the psychic attributes of single delinquents is of little value in setting 
forth the basic outlines and causes of delinquency that lie beyond the individual, 
in the processes and institutions of community life. Hence the relevant concern 
for understanding and action in the control of delinquency is not the delinquent 
act or the individual delinquent as such, but the framework of delinquency, that is, 
the terms and conditions of delinquent careers. These conditions are not only the 
perceivable shortcomings of important institutions such as the family, the com- 
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munity, the adolescent peer group, the school, the police and other agencies of 
correction, but the latent and generally unknown ways in which these institutions 
alienate and estrange young people. 


These: institutions and agencies are all too frequently and systematically mis- 
handling the children with minor difficulties who come into their hands. Such 
failures contribute to the confirmation of delinquency and in themselves offer a 
focal target for programs of prevention. 

The problem must be attacked where the delinquency is produced, and this 
involves two major considerations. In preventive terms, a major focus should be 
directed upon those areas and regions which are disproportionately productive 
of crime and delinquency. And, secondly, we must re-examine and increase the 
capacity of the agencies of criminal justice which now too frequently contribute to 


an aggravation of the problem by the purely negative measures of arrest and 
detention. 


AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF DELINQUENCY 
Where Are The Delinquents? 


The increase in juvenile delinquency rates has been documented by the FBI 
in the Uniform Crime Reports, and by most local jurisdictions over the country. 
All reporting agencies agree on the upward trend, but reliable estimates of the 
rate of increase vary due to the inherent difficulties of gathering accurate criminal 
statistics and due to local conditions. More crimes are committed than are known 
to the police, more are known to the police than recorded, more are recorded 
than lead to arrest, and there are more arrests than court referrals or convictions. 
The enormous gap between crimes known to the police and convictions has been 
cited by many authorities. In 1942, a comprehensive study of the quality of 
criminal statistics and police procedures found that of all crimes known to the 
police, arrests were made in only 25 percent of the cases, convictions were ob- 
tained in only 5.5 percent of the cases, and prison sentences resulted in only 
3.5 percent of these cases.’ 


Nevertheless, the reports of crimes known to the police and the number of 
arrests made and reported to the FBI remain the best criminal statistics available, 
even though they do not report a “true” crime rate. At best any crime statistic 
is only an index of the actual number of crimes committed. Correspondingly, the 
best single index is that crime rate which is closest to the actual criminal act and 
which has not been compromised by intervening procedures. 


The Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 1955 
give us a broad outline of the magnitude and scope of the crime and juvenile 
delinquency problem and of what may be expected in the immediate years ahead. 
The report indicates that, “Population has increased 9 percent and crime has 
increased 26 percent since 1950. Measuring crimes against units of population, 
the 1955 crime rate is 15.9 percent above the 1950 rate. Crimes per 100,000 
inhabitants in 1950 numbered 1,187.8 as compared with 1,377.2 in 1955. Arrests 
of young persons under 18 increased 11.4 percent in 1,162 cities in 1955. In 276 
of these cities (over 25,000 population) such arrests rose 10.5 percent, but the 
increase was 15.6 percent in 886 cities (under 25,000 population) .” 


*C. C. Van Vechten, “Differential Criminal Case Mortality in Selected Jurisdictions,” Amer. 
Soc. Rev. (Dec., 1942), p. 837. 
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These figures have a special significance for students of juvenile and teen-age 
crime for they represent the disproportionately increasing role played by young 
people in the total crime picture. In terms of the careers of those offenders cur- 
rently in the hands of the agencies of criminal justice, this is the point in their 
life times which is the end of juvenile crime careers and more frequently the be- 
ginning of life in adult crime. The following FBI figures for 1955 reveal the 
seriousness of juvenile and teen-age crime: 


Number of urban and rural jurisdictions 


reporting: 5,797 
Number of major crimes reported: 2,622,450 
Number of arrests in 1,477 cities reporting: 1,861,764 (100.0% ) 
Number of persons under 18 arrested: 195,626 ( 10.0%) 
Number of persons under 15 arrested: 80,122 ( 4.5%) 
Arrests of persons under 18 for major crimes: 42.3% * 
Arrests of persons under 15 for major crimes: 21.0% * 
Arrests of persons under 18 for auto theft: 62.2% * 
Arrests of persons under 18 for burglary: 52.7% * 
Arrests of persons under 18 for larceny: 46.9% * 
Arrests of persons under 18 for robbery: 21.4% * 


* Base numbers not readily derivable from source: Uniform Crime Reports, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 2, 1955. 


Experience and research have revealed that problem behavior in young 
people, while it may stem from an early history of family maladjustment or local 
neighborhood and school difficulties, becomes a matter of public attention during 
the years of early adolescence. In nearly every court record of adolescent mis- 
behavior there is a prior history of difficulty which commands serious attention 
only after the fact. However, it should be noted that the increasing prominence 
of young persons in the over-all crime picture reflects a new and ever larger role 
which young persons are playing in the commission of the more serious crimes. 


Preliminary figures just released (Dec., 1956) by the FBI for the year 1956, 
reveal a new and even sharper upward trend in major crimes. The total major 
crimes for 1956 will stand at more than 2,850,000. This is an increase of 12% 
over 1955. Correspondingly, the increases in crime among juvenile and teen-age 
groups will surpass the figures for 1955. 


It has generally been estimated that 1 percent of the young people between the 
ages of 10 and 17 represented the country’s annual volume of delinquency. This 
figure has now been adjusted upward, and it is estimated that as many as 2 per- 
cent of all the youngsters of this age become delinquent during the course of every 
year. This is a conservative figure. An estimate of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
in 1953 reported that over 1,000,000 juveniles and teen-agers were handled by 
the police. Of these, only about one-third were brought before the courts. By 
1954 the Children’s Bureau reported that 475,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 7 and 17 were processed by the nation’s courts, and a total of more than 
one and one-third million were dealt with by the police. The Children’s Bureau 
further estimates that at least another half-million problem children escaped offi- 
cial attention. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AS GROUP BEHAVIOR 


The juvenile courts deal with the delinquent individual and seldom come to 
grips with the social realities that have produced him. Yet the court records 
reveal that the individual delinquent is, in most cases, a group offender. The early 
studies of Breckenridge and Abbott, of Healy and Bronner, Thrasher, Shaw, and 
Schulman, demonstrate conclusively that juvenile delinquency is, for the most 
part, a group activity. The few who are apprehended as lone offenders it later 
appears have also been under the influence of friends or associates, if not an 
organized gang. 


Nearly 90 percent of the juveniles brought before the Family Court of Cook 
County (Chicago and environs) for all offenses had one or more accomplices in 
crime. When these figures are refined to reflect only property offenses, the per- 
centage of group offenders rises to more than 93 percent. 


Since most juvenile crime consists of property offenses, it is apparent that 
juvenile theft is by and large a group phenomenon. Furthermore, the significance 
of the gang as the chief source of delinquent influence is underlined when it is 
noted that in well over half the cases of property offenses committed by juveniles, 
three or more participants were known by the police to have been involved.' 


At any given time a substantial number of young people, through delinquency, 
neglect, or some form of dependency, are confined in public institutions. This 
group is of special significance, for from its ranks comes the largest proportion of 
repeating offenders. There were 160,621 persons, 19 years of age or younger, con- 
fined in correctional and custodial institutions in 1950, distributed as follows: 


Prisons and reformatories 16,674 
Jails and Workhouses 9,338 
Training Schools for Delinquents 34,322 
Detention Homes 2,958 
Homes for Neglected and Dependent 95,073 
Homes for Unwed Mothers 2,256 


Total 160,621* 
* Source: U. S. Bureau of Census, Vol. IV, Special Reports Chap. C., “Institutional Popula- 
tion,” USGPO, 1953. 

It has been established by numerous follow-up studies that between 60 per- 
cent and 80 percent of all releases from juvenile correctional institutions later 
establish adult criminal records. The child who must be removed from the home 
for reasons of parental neglect or cruelty illustrates the special consequences of 
institutionalization. These children may not, in themselves, be delinquent, but 
after being placed in institutions or into a series of foster homes, exhibit delinquent 
tendencies. Studies of foster home children and children raised in institutions 
reveal that the amount of delinquency in these children is disproportionate to 
their numbers. The same holds true for children separated from their parents at 
early ages or for any considerable length of time. Children victimized by all such 
deprivations are a disproportionate source of delinquency. While it is often 


* National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report on the Causes of Crime, 
Vol. XI (USGPO, 1931). 
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necessary to remove children from unfavorable family and community situations, 
it is equally certain that there are few successful alternatives to a normal family 
life for children. The alternatives more frequently than not have contributed to the 
development of delinquent careers. The tensions engendered within the child by 
such unstable family and institutional experiences are a prime source of confusion 
and emotional disturbance. Such children have not had an opportunity to develop 
the capacity to resist the hostile and discordant influences of the wider community. 


THE EMERGING METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY: 
STRESSES AND STRAINS WHICH PRODUCE DELINQUENCY 


Increasing amounts of juvenile crime cannot be explained as a mere function 
of the increase of population, as indicated above. In fact, the delinquency rate 
is increasing five times as rapidly as the rate of population increase. Between 1948 
and 1954 delinquency increased by 58 percent, whereas the population 10 to 17 
years of age increased by only 13 percent. If this trend is to continue, and 
every indication points to this development, the population 10 to 17 years of age 
will have doubled its delinquency rate by 1960." 


From the summary given above a number of conclusions can be drawn: (1) 
Crime rates in general are increasing, and juvenile and teen-age crime rates are 
increasing faster than adult crime rates, particularly in those classifications desig- 
nated as major crimes. (2) Juvenile crime rates are increasing at a greater rate 
in suburban areas adjacent to major urban centers although the urban centers 
continue to produce the vast majority of all crime. (3) Since many jurisdictions 
do not contribute data to the FBI and Children’s Bureau, particularly the smaller 
or newer jurisdictions, and since the Uniform Crime Reports exclude crimes under 
federal jurisdiction, it is clear that all the estimates given above are extremely 
conservative. In terms of practical considerations, and in planning for action, the 
crime rate per 100,000 population previously cited could confidently be increased 
by one-third to one-half, and more than proportionately increased for juvenile 
offenders, in order to approximate the “true” crime rates that really obtain. 


In order to assess the true magnitude of the juvenile delinquency problem 
we must examine more basic population and community conditions with which 
this problem is highly correlated. Whenever certain definable population and 
social conditions obtain, juvenile delinquency and teen-age crime can be corre- 
spondingly noted. Past studies have shown: (1) that population movements in 
connection with urban growth and metropolitan development are highly associated 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency, (2) that these movements highlight 
certain geographic areas as disproportionately contributory to higher rates of de- 
linquency, and (3) that any program of action must address the problem in these 
more basic terms and at the points where these basic population and sociai 
processes are producing the conditions of which juvenile delinquency is an overt 
expression. 


* Statistics based on U. S. Children’s Bureau studies. 
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As we have observed earlier, 50 percent of all juvenile and teen-age offenders 
are reported from those portions of the American community in which lives only 
25 percent of the youthful population. This distribution is, of course, a direct 
function of the over-all structure, age, mobility and residence of the population. 
Urbanization through the years has been the outgrowth of broad social and 
economic processes related to the industrialization of the United States, accelerated 
by two major wars. These processes have produced an unexpected and unplanned- 
for growth in population. Indeed, an earlier declining birth-rate has been reversed 
in the post-war period and has produced an unprecedented number of children 
currently entering the age groups among whom are reported increasing numbers 
of juvenile delinquents. It is the combination of changing population and growing 
urbanism, unsettling and disturbing local community life, that constitutes the core 
of the juvenile delinquency problem. 


Every city of any size in the United States has its traditional areas of high 
delinquency. Numerous studies have fully documented this fact and have arrived 
at similar conclusions.‘ These general conclusions are: (1) Rates of delinquency 
vary widely in different neighborhoods of every urban center. (2) The highest 
delinquency rates are in the low-income areas of the older, inner sections of cities. 
Delinquency rates decrease with distance from these sections. (3) Exceptions in 
this general pattern prove the rule. They are accounted for by the presence of 
large industrial or commercial sub-centers, and delinquency rates decrease with 
distance from these sub-centers. (4) Areas with high truancy rates are also char- 
acterized by high rates of juvenile and adult court commitments. (5) Areas with 
high male juvenile delinquency rates also have high female juvenile delinquency 
rates. (6) Areas with high juvenile delinquency rates in 1900 also had high juven- 
ile delinquency rates in 1915, 1930, and, most recently, in the period from 1945 
to 1951.* Finally, (7) juvenile delinquency rates for the various national and 
racial groups decrease as their residential distance from the industrial-commercial 
center or sub-centers increases. 


The recent Chicago study cited offers further corroboration of this pattern 
of delinquency distribution: 


“Using the city-wide boy delinquency rate as a norm of delinquency 
incidence, comparisons may be made of the various areas of the city. Of 
the 75 community areas only 22 had rates higher than the city-wide rate of 
5.7 delinquents per 100 boys in the population. This indicates a concen- 
tration of delinquents in a small number of areas. The nine areas with the 
highest rates contain 16 percent of the city’s boy population ages 10 
through 16 but had 38 percent of the delinquents. Of the 8,000 alleged 
boy delinquents (. . . brought for the first time before the Family Court 
of Cook County on a petition alleging delinquency) in the seven year series 
(1945-51) over 3,000 were residents of these nine areas.” 





“Among others, see Shaw and McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942). 


* Research Department, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, Statistics, Vol. XXI (July 
and August, 1954). 
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Recent studies of urban processes in the United States have produced a num- 
ber of facts about developments in population and urbanism from which direct 
inferences about future trends in juvenile delinquency may be drawn.’ It has al- 
ready been stated that juvenile delinquency is largely an urban phenomenon. This 
then, taken together with population statistics on age structure and distribution, 
and specific research on delinquency areas will indicate the appropriate dimensions 
to which any reasoned large-scale action research intended to deal realistically 
with the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency must address itself. 


The 1950 census reports that 64 percent of the U. S. population is urban, i.e., 
living in one of three types of areas: (1) incorporated towns of 2,500 or greater; 
(2) unincorporated areas of 2,500 or greater; and (3) incorporated or unincor- 
porated areas around cities of 50,000 and over, with an average population density 
of 2,000 per square mile and living in a continuously built-up area or “urban 
fringe.”* The 36 percent of the population not defined as urban is divided into 
15.5 percent rural farm and 20.5 percent rural non-farm. Even so, almost one- 
third of the employed workers living on farms were working at industrial pursuits. 


The most recent U. S. census recognized 168 large population centers defined 
as “standard metropolitan areas,” consisting of a county containing a central city 
of at least 50,000 and all adjacent counties of a metropolitan character socially 
and economically integrated with the central city. In 1950, 56.8 percent of the 
U. S. population lived in 162 such areas covering only 7.1 percent of the total 
land area. These metropolitan areas are growing 50 percent faster than other 
areas, and while during the period 1900-20 the centers of such areas were grow- 
ing faster than their peripheries, in the past 30-odd years the “metropolitan rings” 
surrounding the central cities have been growing faster than the centers. Note that 
it is the rate of growth that is being emphasized. The centers of the metropolitan 
areas continue to grow, and particularly the high delinquency areas. Reverting 
again to the recent Chicago study cited, we learn: “The nine areas with the highest 
delinquency rates all increased in population between 1940-50. The increases 


ranged from 8 percent to 69 percent as compared to 7 percent for the city as 
a whole.” 


NEW FAMILY PATTERNS 


The development of the metropolitan areas has established new community 
frontiers in which population movement at the periphery of such areas is produc- 
ing a state of disorganization or unorganization characteristic of the older, inner 
sections of the central cities. As a result, delinquency and teen-age crime are 
emerging as an acute aspect of the development of the new suburban communi- 
ties within the “metropolitan rings.” In short, the geographic concentration of 
the majority of delinquent youth is found in two contrasting zones of the metro- 
politan community. On the one hand there are the traditional areas of high de- 





*Among others, see Donald J. Bogue, “Urbanism in the United States, 1950,” Amer. Jour. 
Soc., Vol. LX (March, 1955). 

* Between the 1940 and 1950 censuses, urban areas gained 22,000,000 people; however 
7,500,000 of this total resulted from a redefinition of the term “urban” in the 1950 census. 
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linquency, located mainly near and around the heart of our older cities. On the 
other hand, there are the new frontier areas at the outer fringe of these cities 
where increasing numbers of young people are reflecting the lack of an adequate 
institutional development and the lack of full community organization. 


The normative influence of family life is confounded and under considerable 
strain in the rapidly changing welter of present day life. The traditional gap that 
always exists between generations has become wider as the result of increased 
mobility and migration patterns both within the metropolitan areas and between 
the rural areas and urban centers. This flux of present-day life is reflected in city 
families moving out of older deteriorated areas into less deprived areas or suburbs, 
while other families are moving into the cities to take up residence in the older 
areas being evacuated. As an incident of these broad movements, confused and 
conflicting patterns of family life have become the rule. Family stability is in con- 
stant hazard due to economic and cultural pressures associated with residential 
dislocation. 


The problems of the parents are reflected in relations with children that are 
confused, hostile, aggressive and emotionally disturbing. Often there is a barrier 
of cultural training between the parents raised in a tradition at variance with the 
social currents of urban industrial culture. The problems that mark these families 
have been documented by the studies of the Gluecks, Burt, Healy and Bronner, 
Abrahamson, Havighurst and Davis, Wattenburg, Young and Friedlander. These 
families are marked by general emotional and educational inadequacy on the part 
of the parents, chronic alcoholism and previous or present parental criminality. 
Further, as the Gluecks state, there are major recurrent elements which are crucial 
to the adequacy of home life: (1) the consistency and severity of discipline as 
effected in the father-role; (2) the devotion and intimacy of supervision in the 
mother-role; (3) the amount and kind of affection that parents afford their chil- 
dren, and (4) the solidarity and cohesiveness of the family as a unit. 


In the yet unorganized and socially disorganized community, few of these 
family requirements are adequately met. Often fathers are mere “roomers” in the 
household. Many homes are fatherless, and mothers must work. The family finds 
it impossible to act as a unit and to provide the cohesive framework under which 
the stresses of economic and social privation can be successfully faced. 


MINORITY GROUPS AND DELINQUENCY 


During the decade 1940-50 the urban non-white population increased 43 
percent as compared with an increase of 17.2 percent for urban white. Most of 
the migrants to urban centers usually settle in the low rent (i.e., high delinquency) 
areas, particularly so in the case of non-white migrants. 


Every immigrant, racial and national group that has come to the United 
States has experienced for a time the social disability which is visited upon those 
of minority group status. The children of these groups reflect in their delinquencies 
the social marginality of their parents and the ethnic communities in which they 
have made their first settlement in American cities. The historic movement of 
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these national and racial groups, out of European rural communities (and more 
recently out of the rural south, Mexico and Puerto Rico) has been complicated 
by their initial settlement in the older and more disorganized sections of American 
cities. 

The following groups have been found to yield the highest rates of delin- 
quency annually in American communities: 


(1) Those who find themselves socially and economically at a disadvantage in 
their adjustment to the community at large. 


(2) Those whose search for “normal” avenues of cultural assimilation is 
blocked by social barriers erected against them. 


(3) Those whose language, culture and race make difficult their identification 
with the dominant cultural values of the community. 


(4) Those employed in marginal and unskilled occupations. 


The economically disadvantaged, recently arrived immigrant groups have 
traditionally produced high delinquency rates. In the studies of successive waves 
of immigration to the United States from the middle of the nineteenth century, it 
can be found that the most recently arrived immigrant groups and those most 
vigorously excluded from participation in the common culture by virtue of language, 
ethnic background and religion were those most likely to produce high annual 
quotas of delinquency. 


Whereas the problem of delinquency before 1930 was mainly a problem of 
the American born child of foreign parentage, notably European, the problem has 
shifted in recent years to the “new migrants” and new marginal groups within 
the American scene: the urban-drifting Negro, the Mexican and the Puerto Rican. 
Once again, this is essentially due to socio-economic barriers placed in the way 
of these groups, the ecological concentration and cultural segregation imposed 
upon them, and the development of a peculiarly delinquent “sub-culture” into 
which many of their children are inevitably drawn as a result of their cultural 
exclusion. 


In 1930, approximately two-fifths of the girl delinquents and half of the male 
delinquents were of foreign-born parentage. Today, the vast majority of offenders 
of both sexes, i.e., over 70 percent, are native-born and of native-born parentage. 
Rates of delinquency among Negroes have risen significantly, as have the delin- 
quency rates of Spanish-speaking peoples, notably the Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. 


Although Negroes represent 9.7 percent of the total population of the nation, 
they contribute 18 percent to the total delinquency rate. In New York City five 
times as many Negro as white children appear in the juvenile courts, despite the 
obverse ratio of the total population of the city. In Los Angeles County 4.2 per- 
cent of the juvenile population under the age of 18 was classified as Negro in the 
1946 census, yet 10.3 percent of all delinquent court cases involved Negro chil- 
dren. In greater Los Angeles, where 13.9 percent of the juvenile population is of 
Spanish-speaking minority groups (primarily Mexican), 34.9 percent of all delin- 
quents reported in 1947 were from this group. 


41638 O—59-———-18 
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DELINQUENCY IN RELATION 
TO CHANGING BIRTH RATES 


Between 1940-50 there was a decline in persons aged 10 to 19 in urban areas 
(a reflection of low depression birth rates), but there was an increase of 75 percent 
in children under 5 years of age. It should be noted that despite a decline in 
persons aged 10 to 19, present juvenile delinquency and teen-age crime rates are 
at an all time high. The 75 percent increase in children aged 5 and under in urban 
areas in 1950 indicates that in 1957 these children are entering that age group 
which has become the focal point of the delinquency problem in the United States. 
It is the condition and problem of that critical age group, 11 to 17, which directly 
challenges our imagination and resources, if we are to bring delinquency and 
teen-age crime under control. The aforementioned 75 percent increase in children 
is just beginning to move into this age group. If the conditions which have pro- 
duced delinquency in the past are reflected in their experience, we shall reap the 
most alarming harvest of juvenile delinquency and teen-age crime in our history 
in the next decade. 


As has been observed, the areas of newer migration and settlement may be 
singled out as the metropolitan suburbs and the regions of secondary settlement 
within the central cities. These are also the areas that are producing the un- 
precedented increase in children. The suburbs have been called “dormitory com- 
munities” because the father-figure is absent during the waking hours of the chil- 
dren. These communities are in fact, matriarchal. In the areas of secondary 
settlement within the central cities, the unity and strength of the family is impaired 
by residential instability and a corresponding lack of adult community ties. It is 
in these areas that families and the general adult community are failing to supply 
those conditions necessary to the development of emotionally stable children. 


These various types of communities—the deteriorated neighborhoods, the 
new suburbs, the areas of transitory secondary settlement—all are high birth rate 
areas, and all suffer from certain common ills. None of these areas may be called 
“a community” in the true meaning of that word. The deteriorated neighborhood 
is marked by extreme disorganization. The new suburb is often no more than 
a mere collection of new homes with none of the institutional aspects of the tradi- 
tional community, i.e., churches, recreational facilities, welfare agencies, and adult 
fraternal and civic associations. The new suburb is a new settlement of people 
searching for a stable way of life. The areas of transitory secondary settlement 
are unusually exposed to a welter of cultural, racial and economic conflict. In these 
areas the settled community is moving out and a new population is moving in. 
Such areas are chronic places of conflict between the newcomers and the older 
residents. 


When we combine the foregoing considerations with the fact that in the past 
fifteen years the urban labor force has undergone a marked sex change, further 
implications for the future of juvenile delinquency become apparent. The number 
of white female workers increased at a rate twice that for white males. Similar 
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rates obtain for non-white female workers. Further, in urban areas there has been 
a tendency toward more and earlier marriages. These two facts, working mothers 
and immature parents with high divorce rates, explain for us the increasing in- 
cidence of emotionally disturbed behavior in young people. Indeed, the absence 
of effective parent-child relations and the presence of unstable family conditions 
has passed on to the wider community new problems in child rearing, emotional 
guidance and preparation for responsible citizenship. Adequate family living mini- 
mized these problems in the past. Today they are chronic, and local communities, 
new and old, are unprepared to meet the new challenge. 


THE NATURE OF DELINQUENCY 
Who Are The Delinquents? 


The juvenile delinquent, like the adult criminal, is not defined by his act 
alone. Of equal, and even transcendent importance, is what the community does 
to him in view of his unlawful action. Quite often a juvenile’s misadventure would 
remain no more than such, except that the community has taken note of his act 
in a manner which makes it a continuing influence in his, and the community’s 
future. In many minds delinquency exists prior to, and apart from, any official 
action by the constituted authorities. If this were true, there would be few, indeed, 
who would not be judged delinquent. It is just because the family, the church, 
the school and other local institutions can, and do, successfully redirect the occa- 
sional nonconformist that most young people do not shape their careers in the 
shadow of an unfortunate misdeed. These institutions, for most young people, 
are immediate, and give comfort, counsel and direction, without stigmatizing and 
alienating the wrong-doer. But when these wrong deeds excite the attention of the 
law, there is initiated a social process of a quite new and different kind. This is 
the defining process. This makes the delinquent. This gives him a name and sets 
him apart. This, too, is causative, along with the influences which first prompted 
him to err. It follows that the conditions of delinquency are two-fold: (1) the 
motivation and circumstances of the initial act, and (2) the way in which that act 
is defined by the community that has been offended. 


The past half-century has witnessed profound changes in the structure of 
American society. The family, providing as it does the basic framework and sub- 
stance of interpersonal relationships, has reflected the impact of these changes in 
tradition and custom. 


This process of social and cultural reorganization is reflected in the behavior 
of American youth: 


“During a period of confusion about moral standards and vague, ill- 
defined limits of personal behavior, our young people are bewildered and 
at a loss to know what is expected of them, what their functions are, and 
how far they may go in achieving the poorly defined status of adulthood. 
This transition from a relatively integrated society, where children ‘knew 
their places,’ and where the authority of the male parent was generally 
conceded, has resulted in a profound uprooting of personal relationships 
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which is difficult for the average person to envisage. Instead of the tradi- 
tional family with its accepted rights and responsibilities, serving to promul- 
gate basic character traits reflected in a myriad of social relationships, we 
have a variety of weakened ‘family types.’ This abandoning of customary 
prerogatives has created a social vacuum in which a variety of social in- 
Stitutions and agencies are attempting to assume the responsibilities that 
once were the exclusive concern of the family. If adults are confused about 
these things, how can one expect more of children?’ 


Ambiguity in the use of the term “delinquency” is widespread. In the litera- 
ture almost any type of deviant behavior on the part of youth may be referred to 
as delinquent. Even in the arbitrary distinction between “adjudicated delinquents” 
officially processed by the police and the courts, and undefined delinquents infor- 
mally disposed of by private and sometimes public agencies, it is largely a matter 
of chance whether a child has one experience or the other. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


The legal definition of the term “delinquent” varies between states and local 
governments. Our statutory codes lend confusion to the problem in their failure to 
specify clearly and uniformly the kinds of behavior or offenses legally considered 
delinquent. Instead, almost any youthful misbehavior may be considered delin- 
quent, depending on the inclination of a legal body. The minimum age limit at 
which a person may be considered delinquent is not designated by most states. 
However, by custom or statute, the age of seven has, in general, come to be the ac- 
cepted lower limit. The upper age limit is also variable among the states, rang- 
ing from 16 to 18 years of age, varying with sex differences or other considerations 
(18 in 27 states, 17 in six states, 16 in nine states and 18 for federal purposes). 
Further, some local governmental units have broader definitions of “juvenile” than 
their own states. Some states (e.g., New York) have special statutes requiring the 
handling of age groups between 16 and 21 in a manner similar to juvenile delin- 
quents. In brief, there is no uniformity in distinguishing juvenile from adult crimi- 
nals under the law. In this maze of conflicting definitions and administrative differ- 
ences, there are contradictory statements among even the experts about what con- 
stitutes delinquency. 


The circumstances and situations which warrant defining an individual as 
delinquent are nowhere clearly stated, nor is there. agreement between various 
jurisdictions. In a survey of the wide range of circumstances covered by the courts 
in the handling of juvenile offenders, the U.S. Children’s Bureau lists no less than 
34 separate conditions. The vast majority of these are forms of behavior com- 
monly typified as normal adolescent protests against parental and adult authority: 
e.g., smoking, frequenting pool rooms, being beyond parental control and sexual 
experimentation. This offers no help in establishing a coherent logical basis for 
distinguishing delinquents from non-delinquents. 


This legal vacuum has led the National Probation Association to declare in 
desperation that since delinquency lacks substantive legal meaning, “A delinquent 


“H. A. Bloch and F. T. Flynn, Delinquency (New York: Random House, 1956). 
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child might be adjudged to be any child over whom a children’s court may exer- 
cise jurisdiction.” A delinquent child is, in fact, any child that the courts decide 
to call delinquent. This kind of circular reasoning may define delinquency for dic- 
tionary purposes, but it adds nothing to the clarification and control of the prob- 
lem. One student of the problem has aptly applied the term “legal nihilism” to 
this confused state of affairs, and the National Probation Association has even 
recommended that the term delinquency be deleted from our juvenile court statutes 
altogether. 


Unfortunately, the loose and ambiguous legal definition of delinquency is 
more than a semantic problem. It remains a constant threat within our social 
structure to the very children such laws are designed to protect. It is a well-recog- 
nized fact that exposure of a child to the legal procedures of a court, however well- 
intentioned, often constitutes a traumatic and disturbing experience. Defining for 
the child his actions as those of a delinquent more frequently than not intensifies 
the very conditions of delinquency the community is attempting to combat. Even 
the courts have perceived this danger: 


“The judgment against a youth that he is a delinquent is a serious re- 
flection upon his character and habits. The stain against him is not re- 
moved merely because the statute says no judgment in this particular 
proceeding shall be deemed a conviction for crime or so considered. The 
stigma of conviction will reflect upon him for life. It hurts his self-respect. 
It may at some inopportune, unfortunate moment, rise to destroy his oppor- 
tunity for advancement and blast his ambitions to build up a character and 
reputation entitling him to the esteem and self-respect of his fellow men.”* 


Thus an adequate understanding and treatment of delinquency must take 
account not only of youthful misbehavior, most of which never comes to the court’s 


attention, but the confirmation of the problem behavior by the official agencies of 
the community. 


Study and research have established as fact that an overwhelming majority 
of young persons commit offenses against the law which never come to the atten- 
tion of the courts. Hence, whether or not a child becomes a delinquent will fre- 
quently depend upon factors apart from the individual and his behavior. These 
may be such variables as the general attitudes of the community toward children 
and families, upon the character of social welfare agencies in the community, and 
upon the community’s policies of referral for children. Such delinquency covers 
any one of a wide variety of youthful maladjustments, and it becomes apparent 
that the designation of a child as delinquent is primarily a function of police policy, 
court standards and community sentiment. 


Hence, in answering the question, “Who are the delinquents?,” the use of 
Statistical measures serves only to indicate the amount and kind of attention the 
community gives to certain of its misbehaving young people. Only those cases 
that are officially recorded can enter into the tabulations, and even here much is 
to be desired in the way of accuracy in counting. 


‘Jones et al. vs. Commonwealth, 185 Va. 335, 38 S. E., Ind. 444, 1946. 
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TYPES OF OFFENSES 


As has been observed, the nature of a delinquent offense is largely a matter 
of cultural definition and the community’s sensitivity to what constitutes undesir- 
able conduct. The community’s willingness to designate through official or un- 
official action the “delinquency” of youthful misbehavior suggests a hierarchy of 
offenses graded in an order of seriousness. This pattern is more or less typical 
for most of the communities of the nation. 


Reports of the U. S. Children’s Bureau and many local studies and surveys 
indicate that the primary offense among boys is theft, followed by “general acts 
of carelessness and mischief.” Among girls the principal infractions are “ungov- 
ernable behavior” and sex offenses, in that order. Truancy, common to both 
sexes, appears more frequently among girls than boys. (This serves to indicate a 
public attitude that unsupervised behavior among girls is more seriously regarded 
than is such behavior among boys.) 


A striking fact is the vast number of property offenses committed by persons 
under 19 years of age. In every year since 1948 arrests of persons 18 and 
younger for auto theft, burglary, robbery, larceny, homicide, and rape have 
steadily risen. In 1948-49 it was estimated by the FBI that half of all auto thefts; 
one-third of all burglaries, robberies and larcenies; one-fifth of all rapes and 
one-seventh of all homicides were committed by persons under 21 years of age. 


By 1953 the increase of major crimes among young persons had become so 
pronounced that 53.6 percent of the persons arrested for auto theft were 17 and 
under, and 29 percent weren’t even old enough to get a regular driver’s license 
in most of the states where the legal age for drivers is 16. The principal burden 
of crime consists of offenses such as auto theft, burglary, larceny and receiving 
stolen property. In these offense categories, youthful offenders under the age of 18 
have become the most serious violators. The following data on persons under 
18 arrested for crimes against property reveal the enormous threat to the peace 
and security of the nation by a burgeoning crime rate among younger persons. 
Indeed, it is a sad commentary that the 16-year-old age group commits more 
crimes against property than any other age group. 








No. of Percentage of 
Offense Arrests* Persons Under 18 
Auto theft 20,286 57.6 
Burglary 39,925 49.0 
Larceny 73,650 43.6 
Receiving stolen property 3,114 26.0 
Robbery 12,220 18.7 
Forgery and counterfeiting 8,162 5.6 
Fraud and embezzlement 13,457 2.2 





* Source: Uniform Crime Reports, 1954; 1,389 cities reporting, representing a total popula- 
tion of 38,642,113. 
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ALIENATED YOUTH: THE GANG 


In all the transitory neighborhoods described above, there have spontaneously 
emerged important social groups which reflect the unmet needs of young people 
in the shapeless and unstructured life characteristic of such areas. These groupings 
are youth’s own answer to the adult’s failure to provide leadership and collective 
experience through which young people can realize their needs and aspirations. 
These groups we know as the ubiquitous “street gangs” which are a commonplace 
in urban and rural America. They make up what has been generalized as “street 
corner society,” with traditions, leadership and norms independent and apart from 
those of conventional adult society. 


The street gang in urban neighborhoods is as stubbornly persistent in time 
as it is widely distributed in space. It transcends the generations and exists over a 
period of many years. Certain street corners in Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia have been the “hang-out” of boys’ gangs for over forty 
years. Through the gang the youngster receives the support, approval, status and 
adventure he seeks, as well as his knowledge of people and the world, none of 
which are adequately provided by adult-sponsored programs or the home. Hence 
the gang substitutes for conventional sources of behavior norms, and in lieu of the 
traditional controls and influences that are weak and uncertain. The street gang 


is not necessarily an evil association. Rather, its activities reflect the shortcomings 
of the adult community. 


Although its membership is constantly changing because individuals come 
and go, the gang persists. It continuously recruits younger members and reflects 
ethnic, racial and territorial dimensions. The changing membership, yet persistent 
social content of hostility and crime of one Chicago gang has been described by 
one of its members (aged 11) in the following language: “The old guys, they’re 
married or in the Army or in the joint (the state penitentiary). The middle guys, 
they’re in Charley Town (the state training school). The young guys, like me, 
we're pulling all the jobs (crimes).” 


The functions that the gang performs for its members are almost self-evident. 
It is a source of adventure, social approval, training in the skills and lore of the 
streets, and of collective support. It becomes an agency for transmitting to new 
recruits the delinquent values of the older, venerated members. But most im- 
portant, it is a social group which is hostile to and in conflict with the adult gener- 
ation. It communicates to its members a social content concerned with crime and 
matters beyond the pale. “Street gang workers” in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and other cities have worked with aggressive, violent and criminal gangs, 


and have had some success in redirecting the gang’s activities into more socially 
acceptable channels. 


For many young people, after the failure of the home, the street gang is the 
most important social institution. It follows that some members are completely 
caught up in its organization and influence, while others afe less active members. 
The decisive variable is the attractiveness and cohesiveness of the home life of the 
individual. This determines the nature and degree of his gang involvement. 
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DELINQUENCY IN THE SCHOOL SETTING 


The delinquent child with whom we are concerned enters the school system 
at about the same time that the street corner world invites him, and at about the 
same time that his first marginal behavior is noted by the adults around him. 
Indeed, the school is often the first formidable adult experience outside the parental 
circle, which offers the troubled child a challenging program of enforceable rules 
and regulations, of periodic trials and tests, and of constant discipline. In this 
critical transition the educators have taken note of the large number of young 
persons whom they see in their early contacts as emotionally disturbed and/or 
socially delinquent. Abrahamson, the Gluecks and others have reported the ex- 
perience of school authorities. Their findings indicate that upwards of 10 percent 
of school children exhibit symptoms of serious emotional disturbance and in some 
problem areas in urban communities as many as 20 percent are so disturbed. 
Furthermore, in 80 percent of the schools of America, Abrahamson observes, there 
exist no personnel equipped to deal with the special problems of these emotionally 
disturbed children. (In fact, outside the schools the country over, there are only 
30 specialized residential treatment centers for emotionally disturbed children, and 
these take care of only 1,500 children yearly.) The questionable behavior which 
identifies these disturbed young people to the school authorities is not at first a 
self-conscious delinquency, but rather a way of acting out impulses and a seeking 
for excitement and response. But, nevertheless, the school receives these children 
with reservations about adult controls and norms developed in their inadequate 
family life. In their confused minds the “gang” stands outside and against the 
school, offering a source of interest, excitement and emotional support. It is not 
surprising that the school becomes for many of these children a forbidding environ- 
ment, excessively restrictive and with inflexible rules. The classroom suffers by 
comparison with the permissive atmosphere of the street and the gang. 


These pre-delinquents of the school are of two general types. There are those 
who are so disturbed by their family life that they are problems in the earliest 
grades. These children exhibit aggressive and uncontrollable behavior, truancy 
and retardation in academic pursuits in the first few years. These are the children 
who disturb the classroom situation, and it is felt they must be removed in order 
that the others will not be retarded in their progress. These children fall out of 
the regular school and into the special schools for behavior or academic problems. 
They are passed along to the closed schools for the incorrigible truant. (25 percent 
of all delinquents have extensive histories of chronic truancy. Some degree of 
truancy is recorded in the background of almost every delinquent.) Among these 
are found the children who exhibit behavior that is symptomatic of psychotic or 
pre-psychotic disposition. It is this group, of whom the schools are well aware, 
that is the least responsive element among the delinquents. It is from this circle 
that the compulsive offender is developed—the one who in later years commits the 
more serious crimes of personal violence. 


The second type of problem behavior is far more common, while less striking. 
Their future behavior is also indicated by their school problems. These children 
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may remain in the school system, but they are non-attentive, slow readers, often 
truant and frequently a behavior problem. They are dragged along by the lock- 
step of the age-graded school system into areas where their acquired skills are not 
competent to carry them. If male, they enter the vocational aspects of the school 
program; if female, the commercial or home-making aspects. But both continue 
to fall further behind in the other areas of the school curriculum. Sooner or later 
these children are lost, at either the end of the eighth grade or at some point in 
the ninth or tenth grade. This is the age at which compulsory education ends. 


These are the “drop-outs.” Over 600,000 young people annually drop out 
of high school before graduation, and over one half of these are unemployed for 
various reasons. In this group we find the discouraged and aimless, those without 
purpose, often “killing time” while awaiting the call to military service. Here 
again, the “gang” fills the void. Among these drop-outs we find the overwhelming 
majority of those who have stolen the 70 percent of all automobiles reported by 
the police as stolen, as well as those who are responsible for the alarming upturn 
in vandalism. It is precisely among these out-of-school and yet of school-age 
young people that delinquency is centered. In 1952, 61 percent of all the delin- 
quents between 8 and 17 years of age were not enrolled in school. Whether they 
were out of school because of their delinquency or in trouble because they were 
not in school is academic. The real significance of these data lies in the fact that 
the school experience is a challenging focal point for a more realistic and construc- 
tive treatment of the problems of those who reject the school or whom the school 
has rejected. The breakdown by age groups of school drop-outs is even more 
revealing. Ninety-five percent of the 17 year olds adjudged delinquent were re- 
corded as school drop-outs; 85 percent of the 16 year olds; and 50 percent of the 
15 year olds. Over 30,000 youngsters 14 years of age or younger, who were 
declared delinquent, were also absent from the school rolls. 


School drop-outs make up a striking proportion of delinquents: 3 out of 5 
delinquents are school drop-outs. Drop-outs are clearly potential delinquents. By 


the same token, the school can be a potential source of strength in controlling 
the problem. 


As has been shown, the first type of school problem child is seriously dis- 
turbed and comes to the attention of the school authorities early. The second type 


has an equally serious maladjustment but requires more subtle methods of 
diagnosis. 


Once the child has left the regular school, whether at an early age through 
administrative fiat as unteachable or uncontrollable, or at a later age when the 
statutory requirements for attendance lapse, the school has lost the opportunity 
to work constructively with the child. In the former case the child is already in 
the hands of what must be viewed as a punitive agency, in the “closed school,” 
and clearly will be a continuing problem in the community. In the latter case, 
the child’s time is no longer taken up by the school so he falls prey to the “street 
corner society.” Work is either unavailable or the youngster is precluded from 
work by the child labor laws. This merely sets the scene for an intensified, sus- 
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tained experience + the gang and a restless search for “kicks.” This sudden 
increase in free time for one facile in the ways of the delinquent community or, 
if not so facile, having others eager to further his knowledge, starts a pattern of 
behavior which inevitably brings him into conflict with the police and the courts. 


THE AGENCIES OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 
THE POLICE AND THE COURT 


The activities of the street gang—fighting, petty theft or the destruction of 
property—sooner or later attract the attention of the police agencies. These delin- 
quents generally come to the attention of the police but their offenses have nothing 
to do with the degree of criminal sophistication of the delinquent. Many times the 
act perpetrated is one which the delinquent views as normal behavior in the com- 
munity and he (the delinquent) is surprised at the exaggerated concern the adult 
community expresses toward his activities. Often, in a single arrest, first offenders 
who are with the gang for the first time and members who are completely enmeshed 
in the delinquent value system and who are compulsive offenders, will come into 
custody at the same time. Until this time there is great heterogeneity in the experi- 
ence of the delinquents and, therefore, in their social-psychological maladjustments 
and the etiologies of these maladjustments, but at the point of arrest the police 
agencies are interested in offenders and offenses, not in maladjustments. The 
emphasis is nearly always exclusively upon arrest and detention. The juvenile 
is either turned loose at the station or turned over to the juvenile court authorities 
as a result of the arrest. The criterion of judgment for an offender to become 
either a “station adjustment” or to be placed in the hands of the court authorities 
is vague, uninformed and frequently irresponsible. Upon reflection it may appear 
strange that the police have no more positive role to play than to offer the offender 
the alternatives of a “pass” or a court referral and record. 


The two alternatives most frequently used by the police, the “station adjust- 
ment” and the juvenile court referral, represent a rather narrow discretionary view 
by police agencies of the services which could be afforded by them. In a 1952 
Children’s Bureau study, with 402 jurisdictions having juvenile specialists report- 
ing, the median referral rate to the juvenile court was 18 children per 100 known 
to the police. Thus 82 percent were officially handled by the police in the form of 
station adjustments. In those jurisdictions where no juvenile specialists operated 
within the departments, 73 percent of the children known to the police were 
handled by station adjustment. 


The consequences of these ratios of station adjustments and referrals to the 
juvenile court are unknown. A station adjustment bears the stamp of official police 
action and should, therefore, be the result of careful study, evaluation and plan- 
ning, although this is seldom the case. The results of such action are not calculable 
due to the lack of any clear cut or standardized criteria for the assessment of 
police-juvenile relations. If the quality and number of police juvenile specialists 
is a measure of the efficacy of these procedures, then the “technique” of station 
adjustments leaves much to be desired. 
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Police juvenile bureaus have developed helter-skelter in response to two 
general and opposing public sentiments. The first is the pressure that the public 
exerts to have the police treat youthful offenders in a manner which distinguishes 
them from adults. On the other hand, the second is the demand of the public 
that the police apprehend “young hoodlums” or juvenile “wolf-packs.” Thus police 
juvenile bureaus are, in part, composed of personable young officers whose func- 
tion it is to serve as public relations agents in the departments’ speaker’s bureaus. 
They seek to reconcile these contradictory aims by addressing meetings for and 
about youth, in response to the sentiment for differentiating juvenile from adult 
offenders. But, in fact, the police juvenile bureau acts to arrest and detain 


juvenile law violators just as the department as a whole acts toward older law 
violators. 


The juvenile bureau is usually the step-child of the whole police department. 
Its ranks are usually swelled by older or infirm officers too young to retire, the 
disciplinary problems of other branches in the police department and a miscellane- 
ous assortment of policemen selected because they “like kids.” The haphazard 
result of such a personnel policy, or rather lack of policy, for the selection of 
officers to deal with maladjusted youths can only produce contempt for the police 
in the minds of the youthful offenders. 


In addition to the problem of the quality of juvenile specialists, there is the 
further problem of their limited number. In McNeil’s Statistical Review of Police 


Services for Juveniles, reporting on the allocation of juvenile officers in cities of 
25,000 population and over, we find the following distributions: 


Juvenile Officers per Number of 
100,000 Population Jurisdictions 
RO CE De wie: <odholinnd ane bbvemenas 40 
I a a le 64 
APE UE Ais a: ilk eran Weal eas ae el a Eee 37 
WO Eee coc ta tek OR ee eee ee eee 16 
Per Mee FP. FE SOUS SURF VR 17 


This lack of juvenile personnel is further aggravated by a lack of policewomen 
to deal with female juvenile offenders. When policewomen are assigned to juvenile 
bureaus their main functions are usually restricted to clerical and custodial tasks. 
The lack of personnel and the indifferent quality of the personnel that is assigned 
produces a woefully weak agency that must in its work deal with all of the delin- 


quents and pre-delinquents that come to its attention or the attention of any 
other agency. 


A further problem is that the public expects immediate disciplinary action by 
the police against juveniles who are defined as vicious or incorrigible in the public 
mind. Positive relationships with juveniles are difficult to establish and maintain 
when the mass media echo the sentiments of top police administrators: “Officials 
Draft Juvenile War Strategy” and “Police Crack-Down on Teen Gangs O.K.’d.” 
The pressures of the public, the mass media and the heads of police departments 
handicap even the best juvenile bureau. All of these factors make police relation- 


ships with juveniles extremely dubious and even outright damaging to the young 
person. 
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The alternative to station adjustments used by the police is referral to the 
juvenile court. It has already been made apparent that the distinction between 
being referred to the juvenile court or being disposed of through a station adjust- 
ment is based on nebulous criteria. This may come about for any number of 
reasons, none of which can be made explicit. When the juvenile is transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, he is interviewed by social workers who, just 
like juvenile officers, vary greatly in the quality and degree of their training and in 
their attitude toward young people, but, nonetheless, their underlying assumption 
is that the alleged delinquent is such chiefly by virtue of his arrest. The court has 
the choice of detaining the offender or of returning him to his home to await further 
court action. Should a given offender be sent home by the juvenile court, the police 
who committed him originally interpret such an action as unwarranted leniency. 
The police, therefore, respond by picking up many other juveniles and by referring 
them to the juvenile court, thereby overloading the court with work in retaliation 
for the court’s being “soft” on delinquents. In nearly every city there is a serious 
problem of poor or strained relationships between the juvenile court and the police. 


In every aspect the court process has important effects on the offender, but 
the most serious consequences occur when the experience is extended over a long 
period of time and includes the entire cycle of contacts with the police, the court 
and the detention home. Single, unpublicized experiences with the police may not 
have such serious effects, but a long-term involvement is nearly always damaging 
to the offender. Sophisticated and unsophisticated offenders alike are held under 
the same conditions in the detention home. The young offender, already in conflict 
with adult standards, is further alienated by the procedures employed; he is com- 
mitted to a place where there are many others who are hostile to the adult world 
and as emotionally aggrieved as he. In this institution the only real distinction 
made between offenders is to segregate them in terms of custodial convenience. 
This allows the unsophisticated offender free contact with the more advanced 
offender who rationalizes and explains to him the ways of the police, the courts 
and the training school from the delinquent point of view. This makes the deten- 
tion home in fact a school for crime. Most juvenile institutions, euphemistically 
called training schools, houses of refuge, correctional homes and detention quar- 
ters, are, in fact, schools for crime. 


After detention comes the court appearance where the young person receives 
his official label as a juvenile delinquent. Even if placed on probation, the offender 
carries back to the community the brand of an experience that will remain with 
him permanently. This experience makes the youngster sure of only one thing: 
he is somehow different from and worse than other youngsters. This fact is drama- 
tized and reinforced for him by the whole range of enforcement, judicial and 
detentional procedures he has experienced. On his return to the community this 
new view of himself appears to confront him, not only in the eyes of adults, but 
also in the eyes of his peers. The community’s reception of the returning offender 
will vary with the level and quality of delinquent life in his home neighborhood. 
In the community where delinquency is prevalent the returning offender will be 
welcomed back by the street corner gang as one who has acquired the necessary 
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symbols of delinquent status. In the communities which honor the moral and legal 
code, he will be alienated from conventional standards because the community will 
tend to reject him. Both of these community reactions affirm the delinquent self- 
conception which results from a purely negative contact with the police and the 
courts. This process of alienation from conventional standards and conflict with 
the agencies of law enforcement is one that is seldom reversed. The youngster 
and the gang graduate to new forms of delinquent behavior and the vicious spiral 
of conflict and nonconformity continues at an increasing pace until the unself- 
conscious delinquent is self-identified and thus placed permanently on the other 
side of the law. In unison, the police, the courts and the penal institutions often 
maladjust the young person so seriously through what is accepted as “normal” 
procedures that finally the crucial experience is the confirming of the young person 
in the life of adult crime. 


PUBLIC MYTHS ABOUT DELINQUENCY 


Considerable time and energy have been expended by American communities 
with a view to the prevention and treatment of crime and juvenile delinquency. The 
relatively poor success which has attended these efforts cannot be lightly dismissed. 
Facts such as have been set forth are not generally accepted, and, when they are, 
it is too often with the reservation and restraint born out of controversy and 
opinionated discussion. Delinquency, like the weather, is a subject concerning which 
nearly everyone has a pet theory or a private opinion. The facts are usually strained 
in the light of personal cure-alls and panaceas. More frequently than not the pro- 
posals for doing something about juvenile delinquency have little relation to its 
etiology or process. Indeed, as is characteristic of social problems in general, the 
control of juvenile delinquency is confounded by the presence of rather widely 
entertained popular notions. Like the air one breathes, they are taken for granted 
notwithstanding the fact that they have been proved wanting and are at odds with 
the results of objective investigation and study. Doing something about delin- 
quency means that the public and the larger community from which crime springs 
has decided to do something to itself. To really make a difference may require 
doing something of a quite serious consequence for our traditional affairs and 
private interests. Most of us have not the slightest idea that the juvenile delin- 
quency or crime we collectively frown upon may involve our own personal and 
social relations. The general public clings, almost desperately, to views about 
delinquency which are false and self-defeating. But in so doing, the patterns of 


treatment and prevention, reflecting as they do these fallacious notions, are also 
self-defeating. 


To deal effectively with delinquency is not alone to find new formulae or 
methods, or to reveal hitherto unknown facts, but in the main to heed, to make use 
of what is already known. We must present this knowledge as an antidote to popu- 
lar fears and fancies. To do something about delinquency requires doing something 
about the cobweb-like myths that obscure the thinking of the average citizen. Why 
do the police, the school, the church, even parents persist in the irrelevancies and 
negative performances which everywhere plague us? Why this inordinate trust in 
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arrest and incarceration as an answer to delinquency? Suffice it here to note that 
society may be satisfying its own needs, its own emotional requirements, and these 
may have little, if anything, to do with the fate and future prospects of the indi- 
vidual who has erred. Proposals for dealing with delinquency must take note of 
public attitudes as well as the invention of adequate techniques. For techniques 
without an appropriate revision of certain of our popular beliefs will leave us as we 
presently are. Many of our current specialized techniques for working with juven- 
iles are only new in form while old in substance. Too often the juvenile or family 
court is only a new name for the old machinery. It has been pressed into the old 
mold by the persistent pressures of popular myths that hold the public fast. What 
must be done if we would come to grips with the problem must be of such a nature 
as to challenge these ancient views. More frequently than not the public may 
find its mythical notions in outright conflict with the results of objective research. 


Here are a few of the ghosts that should have been interred long ago but 
bedevil the public yet: 


1. “All delinquents are alike.” (They are alike only in the common name we 
give them: delinquent.) 

2. “Severe punishment is the ultimate effective deterrent.” (It is the swiftness 
and certainty of justice which impresses, not the severity of punishment. ) 

3. “The delinquent has been effectively treated if he is removed from our 
sight.” (Every youngster must one day return to the community. We take 
an enormous calculated risk by placing him in a correctional institution. ) 

4. “The first offender should be merely admonished and thus given another 
chance.” (This alone usually breeds contempt for the law. A real chance 
requires addressing the youngster’s underlying needs, placing him in touch 
with persons or agencies equipped to cope with those needs.) 

5. “There is a single and simple solution of the delinquency problem.” 
(There is none. If addressed in a community context, we may be able to 


bring to bear those aspects of community life which relate to each child’s 
needs. ) 


These false ideas continue to characterize the thinking of the general public. 
True, they are not always expressed as simple opinions nor are they regarded as 
uniformly correct, but they are really more basic. They are not necessarily what 
people see or experience in individual delinquents; they are, rather, unwitting 
doctrines by means of which the public perceives and acts toward them collectively. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


As has been observed, juvenile delinquency is a projection of community life 
and reflects in time and space the changes which the community is experiencing. 
On the one hand, delinquency relates to long established local conditions and re- 
lationships; on the other hand it relates to the stresses and strains which are ac- 
companying basic transformations in the redistribution and resettlement of the 
population on a national scale. For the present and the immediate future, these 
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conditions and influences can be generalized in a few succinct and related proposi- 
tions. It is to these facts, conditions and relationships that any bona fide effort in 
the control of juvenile delinquency must be addressed. Prevention and effective 
treatment require that delinquency be recognized in generic terms, that its processes 
and relationships be grasped, and that it be dealt with as a problem of national 
proportions. Whatever is proposed must have the effect of sensitizing and enlarging 
the understanding, and hence competency, of the law enforcement agencies. This 
means, in a broad sense, increasing the capacity of local communities to recognize 
the specific problems and difficulties of young people for what they really are. 
Children in difficulty will be rescued, or their problems will be adequately antici- 
pated, only if the children are regarded in the light of the conditions and processes 
which are shaping them. The juvenile delinquent is always a person whose spiritual, 
emotional, educational and/or social needs are not being met. Hence, as the 
following generalizations make clear, the target is not the delinquent act, nor again 
the individual person who commits it, but the framework inside of which the de- 
linquent career is initiated, nurtured and confirmed. 


SUMMARY GENERALIZATIONS 


1. In the last five years officially reported juvenile delinquency has increased by 
over 40 percent. Upwards of 500,000 youths became wards of our juvenile 
courts. Three times as many, 1,500,000, were officially processed by police 
departments of the nation. 

a. The police activity is, for the most part, unrelated to or in conflict with 
other institutionalized services for youth. 

b. Official records are only a partial index of the total amount of juvenile 
delinquency processed by official and unofficial sources. It is variously 
estimated that upwards of another quarter million youngsters are handled 
by police departments and other law enforcement agencies which appear 
in no official records. There is no uniformity of treatment or common 
standard of operation by police departments. 


c. Present crime statistics make us aware of less than half the actual offenses 
committed. 


d. The overwhelming proportion of crimes against property is committed by 
juveniles and teen-agers. 


2. Youths between the ages 15 and 17 constitute the majority of cases coming 
before juvenile courts on charges of “delinquency.” 


3. Delinquency has a specific geographic distribution. 
a. The greatest portion of delinquency comes from areas in American cities 
which have for many years exhibited disproportionately high rates of de- 


linquency. Fifty percent of the delinquents originate among 25 percent 
of the U. S. population. 
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b. Delinquency is increasing at the peripheries of the metropolitan communi- 
ties in the suburban areas adjacent to the central industrial and commer- 
cial cities. 

c. Juvenile crime rates are increasing at greater rates in the suburban areas, 


although areas of the central city continue to produce the vast majority of 
all crime. 


The newer communities in the periphery of the metropolitan areas often lack 
institutions and services necessary to stable community life. 


Delinquency is highly associated with minority group status. 


a. Disproportionate amounts of delinquency arise in national and racial stocks 
that are entering the urban scene under the current population movements. 
b. The groups currently marginal to the social structure and appearing at 
points of first settkement in urban centers are the Negro, Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, and marginal whites out of the South. These groups are currently 
contributing disproportionate amounts of delinquency and teen-age crime. 


Juvenile delinquency is a group phenomenon. The great majority of delin- 

quents who are arrested and processed by the courts are group offenders. 

a. The social experiences which delinquents have through the agency of police, 
courts, and correctional agencies, provide a reinforcing collective experi- 
ence which confirms initial delinquency in the form of delinquent careers. 

b. Techniques for dealing with delinquents, for the most part, reflect personal 
and provincial notions which frequently contribute to the alienation and 
estrangement of the delinquent child. 


c. Two out of three delinquents who have been institutionalized appear in 
later adult records of crime. 


Most official delinquency is preceded by symptoms which have earlier mani- 
fested themselves in the school situation. 


a. Upwards of 10 percent of school children are emotionally disturbed. 


b. The social delinquents reflect difficulties in school retardation, truancy, 
and problem behavior. 


. School “drop-outs” are a major source of potential delinquency. 


a. 600,000 young people drop out of school annually, and over 50 percent 
of these are unemployed. 


b. Sixty-one percent of all delinquents between the ages of 8 and 17 are not 
enrolled in school. 


. High rates of truancy and school drop-outs, family disorganization, adult 


crime, unstable family relations, and the prevalence of extensive gang organi- 
zation also characterize the areas with high rates of delinquency. 


The chronic presence of emotionally disturbed delinquents is associated with 
increasing amounts of family disorganization, immature parents, and unstable 
marriages. (Defective parent-child relations. ) 
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11. The local police departments of the United States, by complaint, referral, or 


direct surveillance, are the major agency in defining and processing the 
delinquent. 


a. 


Of all agencies officially concerned with the delinquent, the police have 
contact with all official delinquents and the largest number of unofficial 
delinquent children. 

Two out of three cases of delinquency are handled and disposed of by 
police departments in the United States as “station adjustments.” The 
nature of this disposition varies within and between police jurisdictions. 
There is no uniformity of treatment or common standard to which the 
police agencies repair. 


. The basic emphasis in police work relative to juveniles consists of the 


singularly negative functions of arrest and detention. 


. The police juvenile bureaus of the United States vary in their quality, 


numbers and organization. For the most part, the juvenile police occupy 
positions of secondary importance in the U. S. police system. 

The police function is, for the most part, unrelated to or in conflict with 
other institutionalized services for youth. 


2. Current methods of dealing with delinquency reflect popular myths and mis- 


conceptions about the problem. These myths and misconceptions must be 
regarded as current conditions of the problem; they are: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


“All delinquents are alike.” (They are alike only in the common name 
we give them: delinquent. ) 

“Severe punishment is the ultimate effective deterrent.” (It is the swiftness 
and certainty of justice which impresses, not the severity of punishment. ) 
“The delinquent has been effectively treated if he is removed from our 
sight.” (Every youngster must one day return to the community. We take 
an enormous calculated risk by placing him in a correctional institution. ) 
“The first offender should be merely admonished and thus given another 
chance.” (This alone usually breeds contempt for the law. A real chance 
requires addressing the youngster’s underlying needs, placing him in touch 
with persons or agencies equipped to cope with those needs.) 

“There is a single and simple solution of the delinquency problem.” (There 
is none. If addressed in a community context, we may be able to bring to 
bear those aspects of community life which relate to each child’s needs. ) 


WHAT IS PREVENTION? 


There are various ways of regarding the function of prevention. But the mat- 
ter is especially complicated in the case of juvenile delinquency prevention. Most 
so-called constructive activities directed toward young people are urged or justi- 
fied on the score that they, among other things, help prevent delinquency. For the 
most part, the value of such programs, whether they specifically do or do not 
prevent delinquency, is seldom brought into question. But it must be noted that 
generally and specifically, in the present state of our knowledge, the best that can 
be said for such claims is that they represent only a pious hope. Furthermore, 
ideas about preventing juvenile delinquency are usually centered upon what are 
euphemistically referred to as pre-delinquent acts. The fact is that official and 
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confirmed delinquency follows upon, and is a by-product of, the treatment of early 
behavior disorders. Hence the prevention of delinquency should be concerned 
with these confirming influences as well as the initial disturbing conditions. In 
short, the prevention of delinquency must consist of something more than romantic 
proposals toward the elimination or correction of every possible childhood devia- 
tion. Deviations and aberrations are a part of growing up. The crux of delin- 
quency prevention is to address such deviations and aberrations without dramatizing 
youngsters as evil, and hence to cut short or even avoid their public definition and 
self-identification as delinquents. It is this public naming of the delinquent, and the 
resulting conception of himself as delinquent, which is the heart of the prevention 
problem. Ways and means must be developed for addressing the problem be- 
havior of increasing numbers of young people without labeling and making them 
delinquent. This is more than mere rhetoric, for it is a characteristic fact about 
most programs of prevention that they are not equipped, or find it inconvenient, 
to deal with marginal youngsters within their well-regulated circles. Hence the 
general unattractiveness and unavailability of conventional child welfare programs 
to aggressive and hostile young people. 


Projects for the control of delinquency reflect the various points of view of 
practitioners in the field. As often as not the qualifications of a practitioner to 
work in the field consist of no more than the desire to “do good.” By and large, 
however, delinquency prevention programs can be classified according to four 


major operational themes which in turn reflect the philosophies of their more 
articulate advocates. These are: 


(1) A generalized attack upon the totality of economic and social factors such 
as income, employment, housing, education, public services, neighborhood 
and other general conditions of social and psychic insecurity. This empha- 
sis is disposed to regard juvenile delinquency as a function of more basic 
disabling conditions of the entire society. It follows that the emphasis is in 
the direction of more and better housing, adequate employment and income 
for heads of families, etc., rather than concern with the individual delin- 
quent; while programs designed to deal with experiences relating directly 
to delinquency or with services to youth receive attention only in a most 
general and inclusive way. 


(2) A specific attack upon the potential delinquents, that is, those who exhibit 
early behavior symptoms or who give signs of one kind or another which 
it is assumed distinguish these individuals as those amongst whom behavior 
difficulty of a serious kind may be anticipated. Such emphasis is designed 
to focus upon the problem child rather than expend, wastefully, effort and 
resources in a shot-gun approach. Implicit in this method is the separation 
of the potential delinquent from the processes of group life. It is assumed 
that programs can focus upon those in whom individually disabling condi- 
tions have occurred in the early formative years, which incapacitate the 
individual to meet effectively the trials and vicissitudes of a potentially 
hostile environment. That individuals with such histories can be numbered 
among the delinquents cannot be questioned. Whether all such individuals 








(3) 


(4) 
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develop similarly remains an untested assertion. Furthermore, the nature 
of the attention to be given such identified youngsters varies from program 
to program and remains also a moot question. In some instances special 
attention is directed toward the family constellation; other programs are 
“tailored” to what are regarded as the very special needs of incorrigibles 
or those who will not enlist in conventional programs. Many national and 
inclusive all-youth programs have engrafted the delinquency problem onto 
their approach by fostering special programs designed to give special and 
differentiated attention to delinquents. Such quite different movements as 
the Boys Scouts of America and the Y.M.C.A., by what has been referred 
to as “aggressive casework” have in recent years coined such phrases as 
“less chance areas,” “service outposts,” “natural groupings,” and “reaching 
out,” in order to give delinquent and potentially-delinquent children and 
families the help they need. Whether the “help they need” is adequately 
defined and whether it can give new direction and influence to the social 
context is also an undetermined question. 


Efforts designed to minimize the development and maturation of delin- 
quency among those who have been officially declared delinquent and who 
it is felt can be rescued by services which will keep them out of further 
trouble. The Big Brother and Big Sister movement, informal supervision 
and casework methods are generally regarded as non-authoritarian tech- 
niques which can give assistance and guidance in order to provide the 
necessary influence to forestall further delinquent temptations or tendencies. 
These measures are regarded as alternatives to further court or official 
action and are disposed to regard delinquency as commanding attention 
only when the police and the courts first enter the picture. 


The organization and mobilization of the community with a view to improv- 
ing the local social environment and enlisting local citizenry and/or local 
social agencies in a concerted program of protection and care for the neigh- 
borhood youth. This kind of emphasis dates from World War I and the 
origin of the Community Council movement. Its latter day counterpart is 
the Coordinating Council. It is assumed that the council can extend a 
more effective youth service through cooperation and clearing house tech- 
niques as between the otherwise separate and independent welfare, educa- 
tional and recreational agencies of a community. Another contemporary 
development of the community organization movement is the emphasis 
upon local citizens and what are referred to as “natural groups” and “in- 
digenous leaders.” In such programs it is assumed that delinquent, needy 
and, indeed, all of the youth of a community can be directed toward con- 
ventional activity through the agency of the local citizenry. It is further 
assumed that the awakening of community interest, and the recognition of 
such leadership, is an effective means for increasing the capacity of the 
local citizens to deal with the problems confronting them. In this context 
it is assumed delinquency, along with other social difficulties, can be more 
effectively treated and prevented. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
TO VERIFIED KNOWLEDGE ABOUT DELINQUENCY 


The aforementioned types of action are in the main a reflection of the current 


tendency to tackle juvenile delinquency and related social problems in what might 
be called doctrinaire terms. 


For one reason or another, these approaches have become institutionalized, 
and new activity and resource is usually poured into existing channels or the opera- 
tion is reproduced in a new setting. In other words it is popularly accepted that 
there are established and respectable ways of expressing concern and doing some- 
thing about juvenile delinquency, and these are the ways. These alternative 
approaches are in varying degrees sensitive to one or the other factual aspects of 
delinquent etiology. But two things can be said about the way in which these 
programs relate to the nature of delinquency. First, one or the other approach is 
colored by the preoccupation and emphasis of one of the behavioral sciences. For 
example, the broad socio-economic approach is advanced by those who see sepa- 
rate problems, such as delinquency, as precipitates of general social currents 
and whose orientation is toward the overriding importance of political and eco- 
nomic forces. Most of those who encounter delinquency as a judicial and admin- 
istrative problem are disposed to limit the area of their responsibility, and to see 
delinquency as a task in improving and enriching the character of service at that 
point. The approach to. delinquency in terms of early behavioral symptoms is 
largely influenced by the point of view and special interests of those behavioral 
sciences which center upon the individual as a unit of study and treatment. Like- 
wise, the “community organizers,” whether in terms of agencies and institutions or 
of the local citizenry, are under the influence of group and community ideologies 
put forward by the discipline of sociology and social group work. 


It is worthwhile to assess these ventures with a view to noting the extent to 
which they take into account the total range of research findings which the be- 
havioral sciences have produced. Unfortunately, the pious hopes of those who 
would “do good” in the prevention of crime and delinquency are not necessarily 
reflected in a concern with establishing the relevance of their techniques and pro- 
cedures to the objective nature of the problem. One way of examining their relevance 
would be to classify preventive techniques along lines which presume to engage the 
problem in some meaningfui way that relates to the nature of juvenile delinquency. 
Correspondingly, it may be useful and instructive to review various approaches 
in terms of the following categories: (1) Programs oriented toward the delinquent 
as an individual, apart from the local community and the wider social process. 
(2) Programs oriented toward the delinquent as a member of natural and inform- 
ally organized groups, primarily involved in leisure time activities. (3) Programs 
oriented in terms of local community processes and treating the community as a 
whole for addressing the youth problems which arise therein. 
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PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
ORIENTED TOWARD INDIVIDUALS 


Individual-oriented programs attempt to deal with delinquents, pre-delinquents 
and other children who exhibit problem behavior. These programs may also deal 
with parents in which case they explore tension-producing conditions or defective 
parental attitudes in the home. In working with individual children, such programs 
attempt to ameliorate conditions (mental retardation, truancy and school problems 
and emotional defects) thought to be conductive to delinquency. Frequently such 
programs treat symptoms rather than basic causes. 


Individual-oriented programs may be subclassified into the following types: 
(1) protective care, (2) counseling or therapy, and (3) “aggressive case-finding.” 
There is some overlapping of techniques among these types. 


1. Protective Care Agencies—The protective care agencies usually work with 
juvenile courts and concentrate their efforts on neglected and dependent children. 
Little evaluation research concerning such agencies exists. One New York follow- 
up study’ indicated that out of a sample of foster home children 15.5 percent 
subsequently got into conflict with the law and another 22.6 percent developed 
into a variety of “incapables” as adults. By way of comparison, out of a control 
group who remained in “bad homes,” without the benefit of foster-home placement, 
only 7 percent subsequently became delinquent. Such results may reflect the diffi- 
culties of making a follow-up study of children over whom there exists no agency 
control or records more than anything else. However, this evaluation study does 
indicate the disproportionate amount of delinquency and defective adulthood pro- 
duced by a relatively small segment of the child population, viz., the minute 
proportion placed in foster homes. Further, together with the incidental or im- 
pressionistic evidence of other students, such as the Gluecks, Healy and Bronner, 
and Glick and Black, this study shows the failure of such agencies to “protect” the 
child from what in the agency’s view is a “bad” home environment. 


2. Therapy and Counseling Programs Therapy and counseling programs 
vary in that their techniques may involve “permissive interaction” or intensive 
therapy sessions. Such programs may be a part of specific community institutions 
like the juvenile court, the school or the church, while others are private and 


profit-motivated. There exists little evaluative research, of a determinate nature, 
on the work of such programs. 





One such program, the Cambridge-Somerville study, was organized in terms 
of seeking out children who needed help or social support in the community, with 
a view to establishing a long-term friendship relation, and thus preventing juvenile 
delinquency. A control group with whom no such friendship relations were estab- 
lished was used to evaluate the juvenile delinquency prevention effect of this pro- 
gram. The results were stated in vague and subjective terms in that 21 percent of 
the experimental group were “helped” and 16 percent were “benefited temporarily.” 
The remaining 63 percent apparently received no “help.” The types of boys who 


‘Sophie Theis, How Foster Children Turn Out (New York: State Charities Aid Association, 
1924). 
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showed favorable results were those who were initially designated as having a 
favorable personality type. How many of such favorable types may have been 
prevented from becoming delinquent is a moot question, especially in view of the 
fact that some of those who were subsequently designated as delinquent were also 
“helped” by the program. The relations between “need,” “help” and “delinquency 
prevention” are so nebulous, it is difficult to know what was intended or resulted. 


The Cambridge-Somerville program, when evaluated in terms of official de- 
linquency records, revealed no relation whatsoever to juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion. There was no difference between the experimental (“helped”) and control 
group: 30 percent of each group were referred to the juvenile court, and roughly 
10 percent of each group became “chronic offenders.” Such results do not indicate 
that no boys were “helped” in a general sense, but what is indicated is that the 
“help” was not significant in terms of preventing juvenile delinquency. 


One example of the intensive psychiatric therapy type of program that has 
received an impressionistic species of evaluation is the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center attached to the juvenile court in Boston. Originally this agency confined 
itself to study, diagnosis and recommendation for treatment by the court’s social 
service agency. When this service was reviewed by the Gluecks, it was found that 
the work of the center had no relation to outcome behavior. The children studied, 
diagnosed and referred were no different from a control group who had not re- 
ceived this type of attention: the two groups had very similar records of recidivism. 


Upon learning these results the center was reorganizd and now concentrated 
its efforts on intensive child-parent therapy sessions, since the quality of family life 
had been found to be a significant factor in the formation of delinquent careers. 
When this new emphasis was evaluated, it was found that 93 percent of the non- 
delinquent, but emotionally disturbed children, “benefited from” the intensive 
therapy. By comparison only 75 percent of the pre-delinquent and only 66 percent 
of the delinquent children “benefited from” the therapy. “Benefited from” appears 
to have been equated with non-recidivism and the prevention of imputed, incipient 
delinquency. 


Such “results” are not difficult to understand when we are informed that the 
center will service only those children whose parents make explicit their desire 
and motivation to take part in the intensive therapy offered. Such cooperativeness 
is usually absent in the parents of delinquents and pre-delinquents, so these groups 
of children were disproportionately eliminated from receiving the therapy. It is 
therefore difficult to tell whether the results relate to the criterion for selection or 
the nature of the children who were exposed to therapy. 


3. Aggressive Case-finding Programs—Aggressive case-finding programs pro- 
vide therapeutic techniques only incidentally in relation to their main function, 
which is to seek out the youngster in danger of trouble, or actually in trouble 
already, and to try to work out alternatives to police and court action. Programs 
of this type have been experimented with in Passaic, New Jersey, and in New York 
City. Earlier, in 1937, a similar program, under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau, was organized in St. Paul, and lasted for about six years. 
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Each of these programs emphasized reaching out for the “unreachables,” but 
in practice referrals from the courts, the police and the schools were also accepted. 
These programs gathered and coordinated information about the children they 
reached and then referred them to agencies with appropriate resources in the com- 
munity. The latter agencies were the ones that applied the therapeutic or social 
service techniques, if any. None of these programs was subjected to controlled 
evaluation, either as to the efficacy of aggressive case-finding itself, or as to the 


various techniques and services brought to bear on the “unreachables” by the 
cooperating agencies. 


The St. Paul program, however, made an assessment of a selected number of 
its registered clients who were extended some form of individualized treatment. 
This sample came to approximately 50 percent of their total case load, but the 
basis of their selection was not made explicit. In any event, out of the total sample 
of 727 cases whe received individualized treatment, 18 percent were said to have 
experienced “major improvement,” 65 percent experienced “partial improvement” 
and 17 percent experienced “no improvement.” These figures approximate the 
experience of the Judge Baker Center which also excluded a large number of 
youngsters from the sample which served as a basis for evaluating the work of the 
program. If this evaluation has any significance at all, it would appear to indicate 
that “aggressive” case work and passive (receiving referrals) case work can not 
be differentiated in terms of the success or failure rates of the persons “reached.” 


In general, the success of aggressive case-finding programs must be specified 
in terms of the number of “unreachables” that are reached and serviced success- 
fully. Since most “unreachables” reside in areas of high population density, and 
in view of the fact that over a six-year period the St. Paul program located only 


1,466 cases (an unspecified number of which were actually referrals), it is prob- 


lematic that any significance can be attached to an evaluation of half the cases 
selected on an unknown basis. 


The entire notion of “individualized” treatment assumes that the delinquency- 
producing agent resides in the child, apart from the social and community context 
which has been imported into the child’s behavior. It assumes that the child can 
somehow be “adjusted” apart from the family and community context, and that 
the child may then be reintegrated with that context and maintain the “adjustment” 
intact. That such is not the case has been realized even by some of the more per- 
ceptive psychiatrists who now maintain that a large proportion of legal offenders 
are “normal delinquents,” i.e., adjusted to a delinquent community context rather 
than an artificial and sporadic therapy situation.’ 


GROUP ORIENTED PROGRAMS 


1. Group Work Agencies — The fact that a large proportion of delinquents 
carry on their delinquent behavior in and through “gang” or group membership has 
already been noted. Cognizant of this fact, social work has, in the last twenty years, 
"L. Bovet, Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency (Geneva: W.H.O., 1951), p. 20. 
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developed the “group work” approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The underlying principle is to extend casework methods beyond the individual and 
his family to groups of approximately the same age as the delinquent, or pre- 
delinquent, being treated. 





One type of treatment utilized by group work agencies is to induce the indi- 
vidual to become a member of a youth group engaged in recreational activity of 
a certain kind, such as a baseball team, camera club, hiking club, etc. The young- 
ster is then given special attention to help him adjust to this group, thereby attempt- 
ing to counteract attitudes and tendencies he possesses that are conducive to 
delinquent behavior. 


The effectiveness of these programs in the prevention of delinquency, on the 
basis of available information, is, to say the least, difficult to evaluate. A statistical 
study revealed that group work agencies using this approach tend to serve only a 
selected group of children, viz., those who come from more stable and economically 
fortunate families and neighborhoods. The author of this study concluded that 
“group work agencies are not in general identified closely with the underprivileged 
and insecure elements in the population, or with age groups among which delin- 
quency is most prevalent.’ 





Group work agencies using this type of approach cannot be assessed with 
regard to their preventive effects on juvenile delinquency since there is no basis 
for judging whether or not they are even addressing the problem of delinquency. 
They may, on the contrary, be handling children who are not very likely to be- 
come delinquent. 





A second type of group work approach to the treatment of delinquency is 
aimed directly at modifying the behavior of the delinquent group as a whole, by 
redirecting its activities into conventional channels. Based upon the knowledge of 
gang life derived from sociological and psychological studies of the growth, struc- 
ture, and value content of the gang as a social group, programs have been devised 
by group work agencies to redirect the gangs themselves into conventional ways of 
behaving instead of treating gang members individually and separated from their 
associates. 





The essential characteristics of this approach consist of locating the gang in 
its native habitat and having some trained person enter into friendly participation 
with its members, winning their acceptance, and thereby seeking to influence the 
delinquent group’s activities along more socially acceptable lines. 





Once again, a clear evaluation of the effectiveness of this work and under 
what circumstances it succeeds or fails remains undetermined. All that the existing 
studies reveal in this regard is contained in very general and guarded statements 
in the reports of several projects utilizing this approach. Too often such statements 
reflect the idealistic hopes of the reporter rather than what the objective findings 
of the studies warrant. 


*E. F. Reed, “How Effective are Group Work Agencies in Preventing Delinquency?” Focus, 
XXVIII (Nov., 1949), pp. 170-176. 
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In a project conducted in central Harlem, trained persons worked with five 

street gangs. They reported the success of their program in such terms as: “Stealing 
and fighting decreased among the gangs,” and “less truancy was evident among 
them.’ In another project, conducted by the New York City Youth Board, this 
approach was reported to result in “the prevention or mediation of intergang con- 
flict, the adoption of democratic leadership procedures and broadened interests of 
gangs in a wide variety of constructive and conventional youth activities.”* Finally, 
in the Los Angeles Youth Project, it was reported that the number of arrests 
“dropped steadily” among the gangs they worked with. 
2. Recreational Programs—The stress on the need for more adequate recrea- 
tional facilities in economically deprived communities has long been a popular 
recommendation to reduce delinquency. In itself, this constitutes an essentially 
negative emphasis, for it assumes that simply because youngsters engage in con- 
ventional leisure time recreational activities, they will not at the same time become 
involved in delinquent behavior. In fact, studies have shown that some delinquents 
participate in supervised recreational and club activities, while others avoid them. 
And the same has been shown to be true of non-delinquents. 


Numerous surveys have been conducted to illustrate the fact that delinquency 
rates are high in neighborhoods lacking recreational facilities, but little evidence 
exists to indicate that the introduction of a recreational program into such areas 
necessarily results in the prevention or reduction of delinquency. 


In one study four slum areas and one middle class area in Chicago were 
examined, wherein the participation of delinquents and non-delinquents in super- 
vised recreation was compared. Users and non-users of these recreational facilities 
were also studied in relation to the commission of acts officially delinquent. The 
following conclusions were drawn: 


1. More non-delinquents used the facilities than delinquents. In the five 
areas, the proportion of non-delinquent users ranged from 63 to 95 percent, 
while the proportion of delinquent users ranged from 35 to 61 percent. 


In the slum areas, delinquents more nearly equalled non-delinquents in 
recreational participation. In the middle class area, the highest proportion 


of non-delinquents and the lowest proportion of delinquents participated 
in the recreational programs. 


According to this, it appears that in neighborhoods better situated econom- 


ically, recreational programs reach a smaller proportion of delinquents than they 
do in slum areas. 


The study further concluded that delinquent boys who did participate in the 
recreational programs spent more time in them than did the non-delinquents. 


‘Paul L. Crawford, Daniel I. Malamud and James R. Dumpson, “Working with Teen-Age 
Gangs” (New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1950). 
*J. E. McCarthy and Joseph S. Barbaro, “Redirecting Teen-Age Gangs,” Reaching the Un- 


reached, Sylvan S. Furman, Editor (New York: New York City Youth Board, 1952), pp. 122- 
123. 
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However, the delinquents spent less time in closely supervised activities than did 
non-delinquents.’ 


In another study, a careful and intensive analysis of the effect of a boys’ club 
on delinquency was made in New York City.* The findings indicated that boys 
who were members of the club had a larger number of delinquencies than boys of 
the same neighborhood who were not members. Furthermore, there appeared to 
be positive correlation between the length of time a boy actively belonged to the 
club and the probability of his becoming involved in delinquent acts. 


“Of the total official offenses of Boys’ Club members, only 18 percent 
occurred before the boys joined the Club. 28 percent took place after 
some participation in Club activities, and 61 percent during a period in 
which the boys were actively affiliated with the Club.”* 

Though it may seem from the above that club activity fosters delinquency, 
the conclusion is not necessarily warranted. A more probable explanation lies in 
the fact that as the boys matured, they entered those age groups in which delin- 
quency appears more frequently, that is, as a function of age. 


Despite the evidence, the author of this study remains optimistic with regard 
to the value of the service Boys’ Clubs render in curbing juvenile delinquency: 


“Nevertheless, in the development of comprehensive crime prevention 
plans for any community which is characterized by delinquency areas, it 
becomes obvious that we shall need many more boys’ clubs in order to 
perform the function of crime prevention adequately.’* 


COMMUNITY ORIENTED PROGRAMS 


1. Coordinated Community Programs—Based on the assumption that high 
rates of delinquency are correlates of socially disorganized and economically 
deteriorated neighborhoods, the “community organization” approach is dedicated 
to the principle that citizens who live in such neighborhoods must reorganize 
themselves into a self-conscious, cohesive social unit in order to solve their own 
delinquency problem. Several projects along this line have been developed in the 
United States with varying degrees of reported success. Probably the most well 
known among these is the Chicago Area Project. These “self help” enterprises 
have now been developed in more than ten neighborhoods of Chicago by the Area 
Project. In summary outline, the program includes: 


a. Emphasis on the recruitment of “natural leaders” of a neighborhood to 


organize and direct committees to carry on various program activities for 
the community. 


b. The establishment of a recreational center in each community to provide 


» E. Shanas and C. Dunning, Recreation and Delinquency (Chicago: Chicago Recreation Com- 
mission, 1942). 


*F. M. Thrasher, “The Boys’ Club and Juvenile Delinquency,” Amer. Jour. Soc., XLII (July, 
1936), pp. 66-80. 

* Ibid, p. 75. 

‘Ibid, p. 80. 
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the usual forms of recreation and education in order to draw people 
of the neighborhood together and thereby foster a “community” of interest 
in the common problems of young people. Further activities carried on 
in the community include parent education with regard to child rearing, 
conducting summer camps, trips to baseball games, museums, etc., referral 
services and direct counseling and supervision of delinquent children on 
probation and parole. 


c. The enlistment of “prestige-bearing” persons in the neighborhood to work 
directly with delinquents in an effort to substitute the influence of con- 
ventional leaders and associates upon these youngsters instead of delinquent 
associates and leaders. 


Up to date, little objective evidence has been presented as to the effect such 
“community organization” projects have had on the delinquency rates of these 
areas. How many children have been drawn into such programs and how they 
have been affected thereby is not known. Some persons involved in projects of this 
nature believe there has been significant reduction in delinquency rates in project 
neighborhoods, while others are very skeptical about the results. 


Statistics presented by the Area Project on delinquency rates for 1930-1942 
in 3 out of 4 of the neighborhoods in which project work was then being carried 
on indicate a decline, in comparison with nearby areas lacking project programs. 
But it is not claimed that this is a direct result of the Area Project activities. These 
differences may be due to the operation of other forces in the community. It may, 
for example, simply be due to a difference of reporting in the two kinds of areas: 
in project areas delinquency cases are handled more frequently on an informal 


basis. The directors of the Chicago Area Project have qualified the statistical 
record themselves: 


“Trends in rates of delinquents for small areas are affected by varia- 
tions in the definition of what constitutes delinquent behavior, changes in 
the composition of the population, and changes in administrative proced- 
ures in law enforcement agencies. . . . We know that there are a large 
number of unofficial cases of unlawful behavior and the extent to which 
these unofficial cases become apprehended and dealt with as official delin- 
quents depends upon a wide variety of influences and pressures which 
vary from one community to another.” 


It appears that the effectiveness of “community organization” projects as 
juvenile delinquency prevention measures cannot be objectively assessed. They 
can, however, be viewed as the expression of ideas which are closely related to 
aspects of crime and delinquency that are noted by many students of crime. 


2. Coordinating Councils — Analogous to the “community organization” ap- 
proach, the “coordinating council” approach rests on the theory that local com- 
munity resources must be mobilized to meet the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


Traditionally, public and private agencies worked autonomously in their efforts 
to treat delinquency. During the last generation it became apparent that some 
integration of these agencies could make better use of the resources of a community 
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in achieving its common goal—the prevention of delinquency. To realize this 
integrated agency approach, the first coordinating council was organized in Berke- 
ley, California, in 1919. Since then the idea has spread throughout California and 
to many other states, so that by 1940 there were more than 700 such councils in 
the United States. 


The coordinating council differs from community organizations like the Chi- 
cago Area Project in that it is a formal organization of the agencies which deal 
with delinquency, rather than a coordination of the residents of a community. It is 
generally composed of representatives of law enforcement agencies, educational 
and religious institutions, and other civic organizations of the community. The 
council functions primarily as a counseling body for the other individual social 
agencies rather than as another agency offering direct services to citizens of the 
community. For example, “it attempts to advise, through a case study committee, 
regarding policies in individual cases, to determine through a research committee 
the community needs and resources, to build up and coordinate constructive com- 
munity agencies, to promote public understanding of the problems which welfare 


agencies face, and to eliminate community influences which lead to crime and 
delinquency.” 


The measure of effectiveness that the council has contributed to delinquency 
prevention is practically impossible to judge. For one thing, the accomplishments 
of a coordinating council are dependent upon the efficacy of the individual agencies 
it seeks to coordinate. And many of these councils have been short-lived simply 
because their member agencies were inadequate to the task of dealing with delin- 
quency problems. 


We may, on the other hand, agree with the sentiments of the author who 
writes: 


“The coordinating council is not a panacea for crime and delinquency, 
but when properly organized, wisely directed, enthusiastically supported 
by public officials, and adequately staffed with paid personnel, it has 
accomplished worth-while things . . . Like other programs . . . the 
coordinating council must be considered as only one element in the much 
larger program of prevention.” 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


A review of present efforts in the prevention of juvenile delinquency should 
make plain that existing programs are far from adequate as a means of control. 
Juvenile delinquency is increasing and is becoming aggravated at a faster rate 
than the nation’s present capacity to cope with it. Current programs are in- 
frequently evaluated as to their success or failure and those that are, show vague 
and indeterminate results. The reported successes are usually implied, that is, 
the evaluations lack a control group by means of which success or failure can be 


"Sutherland and Cressey, Principles of Criminology, p. 619. 
?L. J. Carr, Delinquency Control (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941). 
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measured. It is merely asserted that a program has beneficently protected indi- 
viduals who would otherwise have been delinquent. Whether this be true or not 
cannot be established. Furthermore, few programs are specifically geared to the 
factors or conditions which make up the crimogenic process. Finally it should be 
remembered that while crime and delinquency are no longer theorized in unilateral 


or monistic terms, the proposed remedies and therapies continue to reflect such 
views. 


Recently the U. S. Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare proposed that 
the Federal government, through grants-in-aid, help the states “attack this serious 
and growing problem.” The Federal proposal is to provide technical assistance 
through colleges and universities, and in the encouragement of further studies of 
“frequent repeaters” or “delinquent-prone” youths. It seems likely that some form 
of Federal assistance will be enacted by the Congress in the near future. This prob- 
able development makes imperative the establishment of pilot or demonstration 
projects which can point up a pattern of service by universities and colleges. It is 
our considered judgment that pilot demonstration projects can and should be estab- 
lished at the earliest possible date. These demonstrations should be initiated in 
order to chart the way and avoid the inefficiencies and short-comings of traditional 
programs. Such a pilot venture is a challenge to private foundation resources. 


It is proposed that juvenile delinquency be realistically and soberly attacked 
where the delinquency is produced and at its points of later aggravation. This 
involves two basic considerations. First, as one aspect of prevention, there should 
be a new focus upon those specific areas and regions which produce disproportion- 
ate amounts of crime and juvenile delinquency. Second, we must re-examine those 
aspects of criminal justice which now generally contribute to the aggravation of 
delinquency by their singular and excessive reliance on the negative measures of 
arrest and detention. We must increase the understanding of the agencies of 
criminal justice, change their philosophy, and give them skills and techniques 


which will permit them to discharge their functions in a new and constructive 
manner. 


There are two agencies, the school and the police, of crucial importance in the 
career of the deviant or disturbed child which afford an opportunity for addressing 
his needs on a mass basis. These agencies can be used to minimize effectively 
the stigmatizing and alienating influences which are so widespread and so influen- 
tial in the development of the juvenile delinquent. 


As we have noted, the complexities of present day social life make almost 
certain that large numbers of young people before maturity will exhibit question- 
able and deviant behaviorisms. The problem before us is whether these deviations 
can be checked before they become serious disabling traits, or whether they will 
become so aggravated as to damage the community and estrange the actor. 


The school and the police are two agencies which unlike all others have occa- 
sion to experience, and to visit their experience upon, every officially delinquent 
child. In nearly all instances of formal delinquency, the records show an extended 
history of truancy, incorrigibility or some other form of deviant behavior which has 
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first been manifested or has been simultaneously manifested within the school 
situation. As to the police, they, of course, are the official agents of the com- 
munity in receiving and investigating complaints, or in directly arresting, holding 
for court or disposing as “station adjustments,” the youngsters who are in violation 
of the law. These two agencies, because of their critical involvement in the careers 
of potential and actual delinquents, because they stand in relation to the whole 
community and offer a point through which the problem can be addressed 
nationally, command our attention. An experiment with selected schools and 
police departments can have enormous significance by way of further application 
throughout the United States. 


1. A Police Demonstration Project—!t seems desirable to make a demonstra- 
tion of “positive police action” on a community-wide basis under the sponsorship 
of public officials and other leaders of local communities. The objective of such a 
program would be to redefine and reconstruct the relationship between the police 
and juvenile offenders. In our discussion of the police and the courts, we have 
noted that the effective maladjustment of the child is to a considerable extent 
brought about by police activities which are merely “normal procedure.” It is pro- 
posed that an experiment of major proportions (a “crash” program) be instituted 
in police circles with a view to eliminating and replacing this currently “normal 
procedure.” It is proposed that it be replaced by a philosophy, a technique, and 
a liaison with non-police agencies, which, in becoming the new “normal procedure,” 
will eliminate for a great number of young people the grossly traumatic and delin- 
quency-confirming aspects of the law enforcement apparatus. The shift in emphasis 
we seek to bring about is away from a punitive and restraining function by the 
police to a case-finding and referral function. The juvenile police officer’s role, as 
a professional, is to be reconstructed so that he functions as a catalytic agent 
through whom the resources, services and institutions of the community can be 
activated in behalf of the needs of problem children. Hence the target is no longer 
the act, nor its perpetrator, but “the condition of the child.” The answer is no 
longer a singular type of agency or solution but that aspect of the community’s total 
resources which relate to a particular child’s needs. In short, we would increase 
the capacity of the community to serve the needs of its problem children by in- 
creasing the capacity of the policy to draw upon the totality of the community’s 
resources. 


What is here proposed is not presently represented in any of the police pro- 
grams or “better” juvenile bureaus that are operative. Juvenile officers with the 
aforementioned skills and appropriate support by the police organizations and 
community leaders would become an additional agency for stimulating and mar- 
shalling community-wide activity programs for young people. 


2. A School Demonstration Project—Our second demonstration proposal cen- 
ters upon the school and its unique relationship to all the children of the com- 
munity. Furthermore, its unparalleled opportunity for the early detection of 
problem behavior challenges us to make more realistic, more meaningful, use of 
these early signs which it can afford us. Again, what is needed, however, is a 
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fresh perspective and a new emphasis. If indeed, emotionally disturbed and 
socially delinquent children are of increasing numbers, it behooves us to more 
realistically explore a new dimension in education, which is to say, the education 
and re-education of the emotions, as well as the development of the formal intel- 
lectual skills. In this instance, as with the police, the emphasis turns upon early 
“case-finding” and treatment. However, the demonstration calls for concentrating 
within the school, at its immediate command, the psychological and social skills 
of appropriate personnel. This would permit dealing with the problem youngster 


as an educational object within the school itself, and not removed from his peer 
community. 


It is no longer possible to conceive of a modern correctional institution with- 
out the active participation of sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists and family 
case workers. The same is not yet true of the school. It is proposed that a con- 
trolled demonstration be undertaken in a selected school in each of the four regions 
of the United States with a view to evaluating the effects of an educational program 
which undertakes the education and treatment of the emotional life of children 
exhibiting pre-delinquent tendencies. The demonstration would also direct its 
attention to the special problems of truancy, retardation and school drop-outs with 
a view to decreasing their gross incidence. It is proposed that school truant officers 
and counselling personnel be made available and trained at the four university 
centers with a view to providing a mental hygiene program capable of evaluation 
and wider application. In this demonstration schools should be selected which are 
located in two contrasting community situations, both of which are characterized by 
a disproportionate incidence of emotionally disturbed and socially delinquent chil- 
dren. Communities with traditionally high rates of delinquency and which charac- 
teristically suffer as well in the allocation of personnel and other educational re- 
sources are one example, and the new suburban school districts where educational 
facilities reflect the yet unformed and not fully developed character of the com- 
munity life, are the other. 


The emphasis in this demonstration should be upon utilizing the school as an 
agency for systematically addressing not only the intellectual but the emotional and 
social needs of an entire school population. In many respects the school person- 
nel would duplicate the role of the juvenile police in the aforementioned demon- 
stration, namely, to effect a liaison with other agencies and resources within the 
community that can be effective in treating unmet needs. The child who shows 
signs of difficulty arising from conditions outside the school, in the home and the 
community, is often confronted by deeply frustrating experiences in the classroom. 
It is to study this, the school’s unwitting involvement in the continuing maladjust- 
ment of such children, that this demonstration is proposed. A systematic attack 
upon all cases of truancy, retardation and drop-outs may have a corresponding 
effect in the reduction of serious delinquency. This means, of course, that the 
machinery must be addressed to the factors outside, as well as inside, the school 
which enter into truancy, et al. This proposal is designed to produce a more pre- 
cisely defined content for dealing with the much theorized “pre-delinquent.” His 
objective identification is for the most part made through the school, because of 
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its unique opportunities for surveillance and for testing the conforming disposition 
of the child. If action is at all possible in the prevention of delinquency through 
the knowledge of incipient tendencies, the school is the most appropriate point 
for its demonstration. 


3. A Community Organization Project — The experience of the community 
organization movement and its enlistment of the support of “indigenous” leadership 
would seem to warrant further demonstration in this area. The chief shortcomings 
have been the failure to objectively evaluate results and to make explicit pro- 
cedures and techniques. As a consequence, a certain excess of romanticism char- 
acterizes the accounts of these experiments. It would appear appropriate to direct 
experimentation with these techniques to other communities and to other types of 
areas. Furthermore, the feasibility of employing such an approach to a local com- 
munity through the agency of the school and/or the police should be tested. The 
demonstration should be directed toward an evaluation of the effects of such pro- 
grams upon juvenile delinquency rates when constructive educational, vocational 
and recreational activities for all of the young people are provided through the 
agency of local group leaders and under the direction of the community’s own 
senior citizens. 


4. Teen-Age Forestry Camps—oOne of the more recently emergent problems in 
the delinquency pattern is the increasing rebellion and hostility of the age group 
15-17. The crime rates of this age group show significant increases in recent years. 
This group presents the spectacle of a lost and listless generation many of whom 
linger aimlessly in street corner gangs as they await the call to military service. 
An experiment designed to create a purposeful and attractive short term pre- 
military group experience for young men of this age group may offer an alternative 
to their aimless, purposeless attitudes and experience. The example of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps during the depression years should be attempted under the 
auspices of county governments in the metropolitan areas. The creation of such 
an agency, geared to such activities as reforestation and related park activities, 
would offer an opportunity for the quasi-official placement of many out-of-school 
and unemployed teen-agers. 


Through police “station adjustment” and extra-court procedures, young teen- 
agers who show signs of becoming serious problems in the restless months before 
entering military service could be provided with constructive group activities with- 
out the stigma of conviction and incarceration. The design of such a demonstra- 
tion should reflect the forestry and work camps currently being developed in con- 
nection with state and county correctional authorities, but with a permissive rather 
than authoritarian structure. 


CONCLUSION 


The projects here set forth are proposed as logically related to the conditions 
of juvenile delinquency as they exist in American society today. What is urged 
are not mere palliatives but changes of considerable and far reaching significance. 
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However, in our judgment, nothing short of such changes can produce the results 
we seek. A perceptive American scholar has stated the argument for such an 
approach in the most insightful terms we know. He writes, and we conclude with 
his words: 


“It would probably be too much to expect that we could do a great 
deal to the criminal groups in our society without doing a considerable 
amount to the other elements in our social organism. We cannot seriously 
change the incidence of crime in American life without changing our police, 
our politics, our morals, our values. But the’ process of doing something 
with the criminal is one way of doing something to the rest of the social 
organism. There is no reason to assume that in dealing with the criminal 
we are dealing with something extraneous. We are really dealing with all 
of society even when we begin dealing with the problem of crime. What is 
true of the pattern of criminal life is true also of the various social and 
political agencies that have grown up around the attempt to deal with the 
problem of crime. They too are part of the whole, and an attempt to re- 
vise them involves by indirection an attempt to revise all the social and 
political agencies, because in one way or another they all affect the judicial 
and the penal institutions.” 


‘Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the Community (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938), p. 474. 
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APPENDIX 


THE RESPONSIBILITY AND ROLE OF THE 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES IN COOK COUNTY 


The methods in law enforcement today are as different from the police prac- 
tices of fifty years ago as the modern automobile is from the horse and buggy. 
New methods and new techniques are constantly being developed by police de- 
partments in order that they may be able to do a sound and efficient job of law 
enforcement that will keep pace with the changes going on in the society about us. 
To be content with old methods of crime control is to lose out in the fight against 
crime. It is not only that the criminal offender is constantly trying new angles and 
using new inventions to successfully commit crime and evade arrest. The problem 
is bigger than this. One has only to consider the effect of the automobile to under- 
stand how swiftly the problems of law enforcement change their character. The 
automobile provides fast transportation which has permitted tremendous expan- 
sion of our cities into the suburbs and surrounding metropolitan area. The auto- 
mobile gave new mobility to the criminal offender both in committing crimes and 
evading arrest. The criminal offender could now strike at any point and be far 
from the scene of the crime before an alarm was raised. This new mobility of the 
criminal offender has made the boundaries of old jurisdictions obsolete, for the 
criminal offender is not bound by city or county lines. Police departments have 
been hard pressed to develop new systems of coordination and cooperation with 
one another so that they may match the new mobility of the criminal offender with 
an equally effective mobility of their own. 


This kind of problem arises not only in connection with adult crime but is 
equally true today of the activities of our delinquent youth. In a recent case a 
large group of boys and girls from a well-to-do suburb purchased liquor in Chicago 
and then journeyed to yet a third area of the county to carry on a wild and dis- 
graceful party. In order to effectively handle this incident it proved necessary to 
coordinate the activities of four different police departments. As the world in 
which we live becomes more complex so do the problems of law enforcement be- 
come more difficult and the methods of police work more complicated. As a result 
there is a growing appreciation of the fact that police work must become a career- 
service with professional standing. To do the job effectively we must have well 
trained men who are always alert to new and more effective ways of coping with 
the crime and delinquency problem. 


It is clear that we can no longer be satisfied with the old idea that a police- 
man’s job is to “nab the crooks.” This is only a negative view of law enforcement. 
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Good police work today means much more than that. We seek today a positive 
program of law enforcement which reaches beyond the task of crime repression to 
that of crime prevention. It is in this connection that we have in the Sheriff's Office 
of Cook County projected a new and positive program for the Juvenile Bureau. 
We are firmly convinced that in the long run the most effective preventive work 
can be done by striking forcefully at the roots of crime. This means working with 
disturbed boys and girls and doing something about the problems before they get out 
of hand. We are not suggesting that we should try to make social workers out of 
police officers. These are two different professions with different jobs to do. We 
must encourage understanding and mutual respect for specialized training and 
skills which each brings to his work. We are recruiting members for our Juvenile 
Bureau who are persons trained in the method of police work. They are also per- 
sons, however, who are sensitive to the problems of youth, understanding of their 
needs, and interested in their welfare. They are persons whom we are training to 


recognize the real treatment opportunities offered by our different private and pub- 
lic social agencies. 


The Juvenile Bureau is a special bureau within the Sheriff's Police, but in no 
sense does it work alone. The activities of the bureau are closely coordinated with 
everyday activities of other members of the Sheriff's Police throughout the county. 
It has a special responsibility, but it is a part of a big team that is constantly shift- 
ing and varying its attack on both adult and juvenile crime in order to do the best 
job possible. As evidence of this we do not regard the size of the Juvenile Bureau 
as fixed. Under the administration of Sheriff Joseph D. Lohman the Juvenile Bu- 
reau has already grown to five times its size of three years ago. But we regard the 
size of the bureau as flexible. As police officers we are well aware that there is a 
seasonal variation in the type and the amount of delinquent activity throughout the 
county. When the schools shut down for the summer months we can expect a con- 
siderable increase in number of delinquent acts as children with time on their hands 
look elsewhere for excitement and stimulation. At those times the staff of the 


Juvenile Bureau must increase the scope of its operations in order to cope with its 
problems successfully. 


Furthermore, as the Juvenile Bureau develops its program in new areas of 
activity the greater demands placed on the personnel will require a larger staff of 
trained men. The attack on delinquency is a vital part of the Sheriff's program for 


Cook County and we are prepared to make these adjustments as the situation 
requires. 


In developing a positive prevention program for the Juvenile Bureau, there 
are four main areas in which it will concentrate its activities. First, there are cer- 
tain routine duties for Juvenile Bureau officers which we must continue to dis- 
charge. These duties involve the investigation of complaints against juveniles, ar- 
rests, referral to court, and police surveillance. These duties are a basic responsi- 
bility that we shall not evade. We are hopeful, however, that the time consumed 
in these tasks will become progressively less as our preventive programs take effect. 
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Secondly, we see as one of the major jobs of this Juvenile Bureau that of case 
finding. Our policemen and those in the local suburban police departments are in 
daily 24-hour contact with the crime and delinquency problems occurring through- 
out Cook County. In the course of this daily work we acquire a close familiarity 
with trouble spots and problem cases in the various communities. Perhaps more 
than any other agency, police departments are in a position to spot the early symp- 
toms of delinquency when they first arise. We learn to know those places that 
breed trouble for young boys and girls and are able to identify those youngsters 
who respond to these unwholesome influences. That is what we mean by case find- 
ing. We have alerted not only the members of the Juvenile Bureau but all mem- 
bers of the Sheriff's Police force to keep a constant look-out for the many little 
signs of boys and girls getting into trouble. In addition, we are actively seeking 
the close cooperation of all local suburban police departments throughout the 


county, and the response we have received pays a fine tribute to their interest and 
concern with this problem. 


One of the important signs of trouble for boys and girls is truancy from 
school. Police officers are learning from bitter experience that truancy today is 
not an act to be dismissed lightly. Like misbehavior in the schools, it is an early 
sign that a child is in trouble and that unwholesome attitudes toward authority can 
develop if something is not done promptly. Accordingly, in our program of case 
finding we are working in very close cooperation with the schools of the county. 
We regard the prompt and effective handling of cases of truancy as a job of central 
importance. A background of truancy and misbehavior in the schools is one of the 
most common characteristics of our most seriously delinquent children. When chil- 
dren are not constructively occupied in the school they try very hard to hide their 
absence from school from responsible adults in the community. And in the process 
of doing this they are especially liable to engage in mischievous and troublesome 
conduct. They tend to seek out the association of the most unwholesome elements 
in the community who care little whether they are at school or not. These associa- 
tions breed delinquent ideas and practices which can launch any impressionable 
young child into the early stages of a criminal career. 


It is for this reason that such cases must be handled intelligently and firmly 
at the very first indications of trouble. We are already actively contacting the many 
schools throughout the county with a view to taking genuine preventive action. 
The warm and understanding reception that our Juvenile Bureau has received 
from school authorities makes us hopeful that with their help we can develop a 
case finding program that is as thorough as it is sensible. 


The third major responsibility of our Juvenile Bureau is that of intelligently 
handling and disposing of juvenile cases. Obviously it is not enough for police 
officers simply to spot boys and girls in trouble. For the immediate question is 
what happens then? As stated earlier, we are training our juvenile officers tc 
understand and appreciate the many useful services provided by various private 
and public social agencies that are set up to handle the adjustment problems of 
young people. These agencies do different things. Some offer help in solving fam- 
ily problems and straightening out the difficulties that arise between parents or be- 
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tween parents and children. Some offer direct psychological and psychiatric treat- 
ment for the child. Others offer economic or employment aids for the family. Still 
others offer wholesome recreational activities and special educational opportunities. 
In addition, there are educational, religious and civic organizations in the com- 
munity which are creating programs of supervised activities for young people. If 
we take a careful look at our communities we will be amazed at the many different 
kinds of resources which are there to serve our young people. Consequently, we 
are teaching the members of our Juvenile Bureau to carefully investigate and ex- 
amine all aspects of each case that comes to their attention. We do not ask them 
to carry out treatment but instead to make some intelligent judgments about what 
the trouble is. We then require that they make immediate referral to an agency 
or organization that handles the problem as the officer sees it. We further require 
that the officer check back to see what progress is being made with a particular 
case. If the agency is not equipped to handle the problem or if other more serious 


problems are involved, the officer may then make appropriate referrals to other 
agencies. 


By cultivating this close working relationship with all the treatment and or- 
ganizational resources of the county it is hoped we can deal with the cases that we 
find before the problems get out of hand. In any case, this approach is far more 
positive and constructive than simply carting the juvenile offenders off to court, or, 
what is even worse, ignoring the early signs of delinquency until the problems 
really get serious. By active case finding and proper referral we are in a position 


to give these youngsters a real chance when that chance will do them the most 
good. 


The fourth main area of work for our Juvenile Bureau has to do with com- 
munity organization and education. As police officers we all too often meet juven- 
ile offenders who have been lost in the gaps between the different organizational 
resources that exist in our communities. They are children whose problems no 
one has taken seriously enough to follow them all the way through to a successful 
conclusion. The cause may be of two kinds. Either there are no adequate re- 
sources in the community to help the child, or those resources that do exist are 
not well enough coordinated to properly handle all parts of the child’s problem. 
As police officers we daily pass through communities where new building projects 
are sprouting up out of the farm lands and the prairies in our suburban areas. The 
pressure to build and provide adequate and comfortable housing for the citizens 
of our county outstrips the ability of these new communities to deal with the many 
social problems the new residents bring with them. 


There is a great deal of difference between a genuine community and a lot of 
new houses for people to live in. For a community has churches, schools, play- 
grounds, recreation center, and well-developed civic organizations which tie to- 
gether all of the people of the community and provide the machinery with which 
the people can act as a unit to solve their common problems. Where this machinery 
does not exist, unwholesome conditions and serious problems run their course un- 
checked. In other more developed areas of the county, the community resources 
are there, but they are not alerted or coordinated to attack the delinquency prob- 
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lem. It is for this reason that we have made the problem of community organiza- 
tion against delinquency one of the main jobs of the Sheriff's Juvenile Bureau. 
We feel that we are in a position to be helpful in this respect. We clearly recognize 
the consequences when resources are inadequate or proper coordination lacking. 
We feel we can do a great deal to alert local communities to the dangers present 
under these conditions. We can help acquaint leaders in the community with the 
kinds of resources that are required for doing an effective job. We are hopeful 
that we can create better coordination of the resources of the local community by 
helping to create community councils on youth problems. We can help the local 
communities get expert assistance in developing their community resources and in 
organizing such councils. We are presently in contact with leading figures in a 
number of local communities with a view to doing this kind of job. The Sheriff's 
Juvenile Bureau stands as a resource to any community in the county that needs 
help in developing a strong program of delinquency prevention. We will not only © 
assist in initiating local community action but will maintain a continuing relation- 
ship with these community organizations through our case finding and case referral 
activities. We will in all instances work in close cooperation with the local police 
departments of these areas. 


The really basic idea on which we are developing our new program of juvenile 
work is that the problem of the juvenile offender must be solved in his home com- 
munity. We do not feel that we can really beat down the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency until we have set up the right kind of resources within each local com- 
munity to deal with its own problems. We are, therefore, especially anxious to 
alert the citizens of the county to this need and to assist them in developing the 
machinery that is required to do the job. In our minds it is absolutely necessary 
that we exhaust all possibilities for dealing with cases in the local community be- 
fore we turn to that final desperate measure of committing children to boys’ 
schools, reformatories, or detention homes. For this, in our experience, amounts 
to an admission that somewhere we have failed. 


From what we have just said, it should not be suggested that these new pre- 
ventive activities are of greater importance than an all-round efficient job of law 
enforcement. Perhaps no one recognizes as clearly as the policeman the sense in 
which loose and dishonest enforcement creates the conditions under which juvenile 
delinquency and disrespect for law develop. 


Recently, we had a case of a father of three children who spent virtually all 
of his spare time drinking in a tavern. The mother was left without food for the 
children, and the family was on the verge of losing its home even though the father 
made excellent money as a skilled maintenance man. The father regularly came 
home drunk and beat up the children so that there was a feeling of constant fear 
and insecurity in the home. In this case, our police officers through proper en- 
forcement procedures were able to crack down on tavern regulations, thus taking 
one step toward restoration of the father to his family. It is in such ways as this 
that strict and honest law enforcement can provide the framework within which 
successful prevention activities can be carried out. We recognize that our actions 
in this case did not solve the problem. There were basic problems within the fam- 
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ily that needed to be solved by trained professional caseworkers, but prompt law 
enforcement set the conditions under which such successful treatment might be fur- 
ther pursued. It is in this sense that we see the traditional law enforcement activi- 
ties of police officers tying in directly to the newer preventive activities which we 
are now developing. When law enforcement is neither strict nor honest the juvenile 
offender is the first to know about it. The disrespect this can develop in the minds 
of young people can play a very important part in the development of a delinquent 
career. 


We recognize quite well that we cannot do this job alone. With this in mind, 
we are putting a great deal of stress on coordinating our activities with those of 
other police departments in the city and throughout the county. 


We have already taken steps to contact these other departments with a view 
to making an all-out and vigorous attack on the delinquency problem. We stand 
as a resource to these other police departments in the county in whatever way we 
can. We are trying to create in the Sheriff's Office of Cook County a model law- 
enforcement program, and we are encouraging local departments to develop ju- 
venile bureaus with aims and duties similar to our own. 


In conclusion, the main points in the program that has just been outlined are: 


(1) As police officers, we recognize that leniency in the form of giving juvenile 
offenders a pass is a mistaken use of otherwise worthy sentiments. By giv- 
ing an offender a pass we frequently fail to give him in the true sense of the 
word, a new chance. Nor on the other hand do we feel that severe punish- 
ment will stop a delinquent career. We believe, instead, it is necessary to 
take intelligent and prompt action to mobilize the resources of the com- 
munity to deal with children’s problems at the earliest possible moment. In 
this way we hope to give these children a real opportunity to get back on 
the track. 

(2) To achieve this objective, we have created a Juvenile Bureau of well trained 
men who stand ready and informed about the actions that are required. 

(3) The Juvenile Bureau continues to discharge those traditional duties for 
which they are responsible with understanding and efficiency. 

(4) We are engaged in an intensive program of case-finding in order that we 
spot the early symptoms of delinquency and take effective action before 
it is too late. 

(5) We have developed new methods in the handling and processing of delin- 
quent cases which result in the prompt referral of these problem cases to 
the proper private or public social agencies. 

(6) The members of the Juvenile Bureau of the Sheriff's Office are devoting 
their major effort to the stimulation and development of local community 
councils for handling delinquency problems. They seek to bring together 
the resources of the many recreational, educational, and religious and so- 
cial agencies of the community for a concerted attack on the local delin- 
quency problem. In short, they are attempting to develop the resources for 
handling the delinquency problem at home. 
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We are coordinating the efforts of the entire force of the Sheriff's Police 
with work of the Juvenile Bureau so that honest and strict law enforce- 
ment can play its proper part in coping with the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

We are actively promoting the coordination and cooperation of all local 
police departments in the county so that the attack on delinquency will be 
uniform and complete throughout the county. 


Finally, the Juvenile Bureau of the Sheriff's Police is an interested and 
trained resource which stands ready to help at any time to deal with the 
problems of delinquency in any county community. With active interest 
and cooperation by the public this job can be done in a way which will 
mean a fuller and happier life for all the citizens of Cook County. 


an ae tine & 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ON LEGISLATION To PROVIDE 
FOR THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The American Library Association wishes to submit this statement on juvenile 
delinquency which has been prepared in the main by Grace P. Slocum, -coordinator 
of work with young adults, Brooklyn Publie Library, New York. 

Public and school libraries are deeply concerned with the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency. The association, which is a nonprofit, professional association of 
more than 22,000 librarians, trustees and friends of libraries, therefore, heartily 
endorses legislation which will assist in curbing this great evil. 

The library’s primary role is that of a preventive agency, because its aim is to 
provide books and periodicals for young adults which will help them understand 
themselves and make adjustments to life. 

Library services begin with the children and they continue on through young 
adulthood and beyond. In many cases, libraries have attractive rooms with 
pleasant surroundings in. which boys and girls can be introduced to the type of 
books and magazines they like—deeds of daring, sports, hobbies, science, space 
travel, and careers of successful men and women. This is one way to assist in 
preventing juvenile delinquency. The activities of libraries in this field have been 
limited only by lack of funds. 

Librarians have not been content to serve only those children and young persons 
who have come spontaneously to the library for reading material, but have sought 
out in the parks, on the playgrounds, and in the classrooms boys and girls who 
have been reluctant to read, either from lack of interest or from some real or 
imaginary inability. Wonders in reading improvement have been, and still can 
be, accomplished by working with the individual child or young adult at the pace 
he can goin the voluntary setting of the public library. There is close correlation 
between skill in reading and satisfactory progress in school, just as there is close 
correlation between doing poorly in school and delinquent behavior. The public 
library and the school library clearly have parts to play in solving the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Library services for children and young people are found in all areas of cities 
as branch libraries are maintained in both the privileged and underprivileged 
parts of town and, unfortunately, delinquent behavior is found in all kinds of 
neighborhoods. With the passage of the Library Services Act of 1956, library 
service is spreading more rapidly to rural areas and bookmobiles are reaching 
young people in remote districts where books have not been known before. 

There is still much to be developed, however, in the technique of working with 
disturbed young people in libraries, as in other agencies. Librarians work with 
youth boards and councils in many communities. Parent groups and other adults 
working with youth may find resources in the way of meeting room space, as well 
as films, pamphlets, and books in their public libraries. 

In addition, research projects need to be set up whereby the close relationship 
that exists between the librarian and the individual reader can be utilized in 
detecting at an early age signs of potential delinquency. Over a prolonged period 
of time, certain reactions to situations in books are indications to a skillful 
psychiatrist of a disturbed youth. Librarians can serve as valuable liaison or 
referral agents in such cases. 

There have been and need to be more projects between libraries and courts in 
furthering the rehabilitation of young people who have gotten into trouble. Such 
a project was started a few years ago in the probation office of a large city, but 
could not be carried through because of lack of funds. A promising start was also 
made by Mayor LaGuardia’s Committee on the Selection of Suitable Books for 
Children in the Courts in 1938. 

If funds for projects to minimize juvenile delinquency are made available 
under the law, libraries themselves might, in some instances, be considered 
appropriate institutions to administer projects. There is much research needed 
to test the effect of reading on the actual or potential juvenile delinquent. In 
more cases, the library can be a vital part of joint projects carried on by several 
community agencies. 

In any training programs which may be started under the stimulation of the 
proposed legislation, it is hoped that provision will be made for suitable books 
and periodicals. It is hoped, too, that there will be flexibility enough in such 
training programs to offer the benefits of the instruction in relation to juvenile 
delinquency to children’s librarians and young adult librarians who are already in 
the front line in the fight against juvenile deliquency. 
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We should like to request that there be put into the record, two bibliographies, 
“Libraries Can Help Youth in Trouble,” which was prepared by the American 
Library Association in cooperation with the U.S. Children’s Bureau, and “Books 
and Films on Juvenile Delinquency,” useful to adult groups working on this prob- 
lem. The latter is also issued by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

There is a tremendous job to be done in preventing and controlling juvenile 
delinquency and the American Library Association urges the favorable con- 
sideration of legislation to this end. 


THE NATIONAL SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959 
Hon. Josernu S. CLARK, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Stewart McClure, chief clerk). 


Dear Str: In connection with your investigation of juvenile delinquency I 
wish to call your attention to a project initiated by the National Sheriffs’ Asso- 
ciation in 1946—“Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ Leagues.” 

During the past 13 years more than 400 of these leagues have been organized 
by sheriffs throughout the United States. Our association has never made an 
attempt to nationalize the project insofar as keeping records on individual 
youngsters who may be enrolled as “junior deputies” by their sheriff; however, 
we do estimate that there has been a total enrollment of more than a half million 
boys and girls since the original league was established. 

There has never been reported to uS a single case of a junior deputy sheriff, 
boy or girl, becoming involved in serious difficulty. Certainly we have had no 
reports of any junior deputies ever violating the law to the extent that they 
were committed to a juvenile institution for the commission of an offense. 

I am enclosing a reprint of an article which appeared in Reader's Digest some 
time ago and a copy of our “Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ Manual”. 

In Buncombe County (Asheville), N.C., Sheriff Laurence E. Brown initiated 
his Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ League 7 years ago. At the present time more than 
10,000 boys and girls are enrolled, both colored and white. With the cooperation 
of his county commissioners he has been able to assign five deputies, male and 
female, colored and white, to supervise the several leagues within his county. 

Sheriff Brown has had hundreds of boys and girls enrolled during his 7 years’ 
experience with the leagues who have passed the age limit. The records of these 
adolescents indicate that their junior deputy training must have been fruitful 
since none of the former league members has been involved in serious law 
violations. 

I am attaching copies of cards issued in connection with the Buncombe County 
league. 

This information is given to your committee in order to acquaint you with the 
fact that many of the sheriffs of this Nation are doing more than just “talking” 
about prevention of delinquency. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. HAHN, Executive Secretary 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., April 30, 1959. 


U.S. SENATE LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


It is significant that juvenile delinquency hearings are being held at this time 
when the Child Guidance League will have 800 representatives from its 50 New 
York chapters convening at the Waldorf Astoria. I speak for all our chapters 
in recommending that juvenile delinquency must be approached through plans 
for both prevention and treatment. For the immediate problem we must think in 
terms of rehabilitation with adequate mental health facilities in prisons, reforma- 
tories, and other custodial centers such as hospitals, schools, boys’ towns, and CCC 
camps. Since we are now aware that juvenile delinquency has its roots in 
family life through parent-child relationship, what better investment can we 
make for the future than to allocate funds for the education of parents in sound 
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family life practices. It is imperative that public and private agencies be encour- 
aged to expand their parent education services as the most effective means 
for prevention. 
PEARL MERRILL, 
President Child Guidance League. 


STATEMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO. 


The following statement is being filed by the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO, to present that organization’s views on the pending bills relating to 
juvenile delinquency control : 

Mr. Chairman, it is encouraging to us that you, as well as other members 
of this committee, have taken the lead in proposing legislation offering a construc- 
tive program for the solution of our growing juvenile delinquency problems 

We of industrial labor share your vital concern with the mounting delin- 
quency of the Nation’s youth. As you know, we believe that America’s people 
need more than bread and butter alone—that they have social and cultural needs 
as well and that fulfilling these needs is the best way of obtaining a better way 
of life. 

Certainly, one of these non-bread-and-butter goals must always be to provide 
the best of all possible worlds for our children. A world that is free of fear, 
free of want, and free of all those factors that restrict the healthy development 
of a child. 

Unfortunately, statistics show that we are making little or no progress in this 
field. In fact, to put it bluntly, we are moving backward. 

In 1958, three quarters of a million children under 18 years of age were 
arrested. In addition, countless thousands more were caught violating various 
laws only to be “given another chance” and turned over to their parents. 

By 1962, according to one report, 1 million youths will be arrested annually. 
In addition, if the present trend is not reversed, these arrests will be for crimes 
of an increasingly serious and violent nature. 

I am sure that these statistics have been provided time and time again, but 
we of industrial labor are deeply worried when we find that delinquency, ac- 
cording to the juvenile courts, has continued to increase for the past 9 years 
and that this increase has been at a rate five times greater than the popula- 
tion gain of children of court age (10-17) during the same period. 

If it is true that approximately one of every 60 children between 10 and 17 
years of age—at one time or another—has been referred to the courts, our 
junvenile delinquency can certainly not be considered a local matter. What 
would the proportion be, we wonder, if there were additional statistics avail- 
able to show the number of youths released prior to court action, but whose 
actions were also evidence of delinquency? 

To speak out against juvenile delinquency, is to be against sin. Everyone 
agrees that delinquency is bad—and everyone agrees that something should 
be done. 

The question, of course, is “what’’? 

We of industrial labor firmly believe that juvenile delinquency can be 
attributed to many related factors. A youth’s home life, his neighborhood 
environment, his community and his sense of economic security all play major 
roles. 

We are convinced that a better America makes for better citizens and that 
if our youngsters are to develop into decent human beings with dignity and a 
sense of well-being, they must see decent conditions around them. 

It does not take a psychologist to point out that when a child’s parents are 
continuously jobless, when he lives in a community where wages are depressed 
and where unemployment is chronic, where schools are over-crowded and on 
short-shifts, and when his home is a slum, his chances of becoming a juvenile 
delinquent are excellent. 

We believe that a Nation that enjoys prosperity for a substantial part of 
its population cannot expect to see delinquency dwindle as long as another 
important segment of that population lives in squalor and want. 

Certainly, finding the solution to juvenile delinquency is tied directly to needed 
social and economic legislation. And we urge those concerned with this prob- 
lem to remember this relationship when the present Congress considers legisla- 
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tion in such fields as depressed area aid, school construction, housing, and the 
extension and raising of the minimum wage. 

But there is more to the problem of juvenile delinquency than curing the 
Nation’s economic ills. These are the matters properly before this committee. 

We know, for example, that it is not just the underprivileged children that 
become the delinquents. Only recently we read of the son of Roy Campanella 
being involved in a crime. What happened to this boy? His father devotes 
a major portion of his time to helping juvenile delinquents, his family is not 
economically insecure, yet he was named as the leader of a group of youngsters 
causing disturbances. 

Or take another and more serious case—the case of 19-year-old Charles 
Starkweather who, last year, suddenly took out his hate against the world 
by killing 11 persons. In a recent magazine article, his mother is quoted 
as wondering why her son “went bad.” 

It is all too easy for many of us to blame young Charles Starkweather’s crimes 
on his parents. Time and again, we show apathy to the causes that led Stark- 
weather to seek the recognition he required, according to the finding of a 
Nebraska criminologist. Perhaps we thank the Lord that our children are 
well-behaved, but we show no interest in correcting the sources of delinquency 
because either they are too complicated or because we believe that “it won't 
happen here.” 

The Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, is glad to see that your com- 
mittee does not share in this apathy and that it now has before it a number 
of bills designed to inaugurate Federal projects aimed at preventing and con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency. 

Unlike the causes of this juvenile delinquency, these bills are simple and 
easy to understand. Basically, measures such as the Clark and Hill bill (S 
694), the Hennings bills (S. 765 and S. 766), the Humphrey bill (S. 1090), and 
the Javits bill (S. 13841) would aid the States and localities in getting juvenile 
crime under control. 

These bills rightly look upon juvenile delinquency as a social disability. 
Their major difference, as we see it, is on the method of attacking this problem, 
not on the nature of the problem itself. 

Industrial labor supports the intentions of all of these bills. We hope that 
legislative proposals of the kind represented by the bills before this committee 
will receive more favorable consideration than they have in the past. 

In 1957, the AFL-CIO supported legislation that would have provided grants 
to the State for strengthening and improving State and local programs. We 
—— no such grants are included in the presently proposed legislation. 

e are convinced that last year’s hearings clearly indicated the basic need 
for adequate personnel—trained to deal with the causes and correction of this 
delinquency. For this reason, we recommend substantial training grants. 

Such training, we believe, would directly benefit that half of the Nation’s 
counties that have no special officers capable of handling juvenile problems. 
It would also provide more educators, child psychologists, social workers, 
juvenile court workers, recreation workers, sociologists, and the host of other 
technically trained people so badly needed in this field. 

We do not mean that additional research and study are not necessary. Pro- 
posals included for such research would undoubtedly be extremely beneficial in 
leading toward more enlightened treatment of juvenile delinquency and its 
eventual control. 

We have no intention of minimizing any program that would provide addi- 
tional funds for research, planning, and the dissemination of information. But, 
those of us who deal with the AFL—CIO’s Community Services Committee as 
well as with our local union people, believe that the most immediate need is 
trained personnel, not further study. We wish to make it clear that we are 
not against continued research; we do believe that our first priority should be 
more and better trained personnel who can apply their knowledge to the 
immediate problems at hand. For this reason, we find the bill introduced by 
Senator Hennings to be the most preferable. 

Mr. Chairman, before closing we wish to comment on the fact that the present 
administration has failed to introduce a juvenile delinquency bill during this 
session. 

Last year’s administration proposal was wholly inadequate and paid little 
more than lip service to this growing problem. Under the terms of that bill, 
35 States would have received only $30,000 during the first year for strengthen- 
ing and improving juvenile delinquency programs. This year, the administra- 
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tion is apparently unwilling to provide any Federal funds. Like the delin- 
quency itself, the administration has taken a step backward. 

While we do not know all the causes of juvenile delinquency, we do know 
that it will not disappear with the coming of a balanced budget. 

We are concerned that a juvenile delinquency bill may again be sacrificed 
in the now-holy name of “economy.” We would point out that such an action 
would be a crime against our children and our Nation’s future. 

If America is to meet this growing problem, it must do so by recognizing that 
juvenile delinquency is not something new that has suddenly sprung upon us. 
And it must be recognized that today’s deficiencies are only more glaring, 
because the problem has become that much more acute. 

Experience has taught us that neither parent, community, nor State has the 
sole ability to cope with this truly national problem. . All can play their role, 
but they need the guidance, coordination and leadership proposed in the legis- 
lation now before this committee. 

The chairman of this committee has previously stated that “the record 
accumulated * * * demonstrates beyond any doubt that strong Federal leader- 
ship would be of great assistance to the States, communities, and private organ- 
izations in the control and prevention of this tragic social evil. It is time for 
legislative action to make such Federal leadership possible.” 

We agree wholeheartedly with these remarks. We can only hope that these 
words will be quickly translated into effective legislation. 


NATIONAL PROBATION & PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, April 24, 1959. 
Hon. JOSEPH CLARK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CLARK: Although it was impossible for me to appear before 
your subcommittee on April 27, as explained in my wire of April 22 to Chief 
Clerk McClure, I should like to submit a summary statement representing the 
views of our association, as adopted by the committee on law of our board of 
trustees. 

1. We would place greatest stress on Federal aid to the States with respect 
to the training of probation officers. There are approximately 3,500 probation 
officers serving in juvenile courts, most of them without the essential pro- 
fessional training in a school of social work. The need is for no less than 
20,000 officers, properly trained. The committees should consider that our 
criminal courts also have jurisdiction over youthful offenders. The number 
and training of probation officers in these courts are as far from the need as 
is the situation with respect to juvenile court officers. It is clear that since 
these courts deal with the most disturbed young offenders in our communities. 
the training of probation officers should receive top priority consideration. 

2. With respect to research, it is our belief that what is needed is a basic 
research plan formulated by the Federal Government, and maintained by it. 
Under this plan and as a part of it, grants should be made available within 
the States and to the States. Such a comprehensive approach is not authorized 
in the present bills. Grants made available as under the present bills would 
have greater value and meaning as part of an overall plan. 

Such a program would have a scope which no single State would be likely to 
undertake either through its own resources or with Federal assistance. In 
support and as part of an overall comprehensive research plan, the support to 
the State research programs would have increased significance. 

3. In view of the present backwardness and lack of adequate facilities in 
many communities, we endorse grants for assistance in planning and for direct 
services as well as grants to both public and private agencies for special projects. 
The grants should be administered in each State by a central State agency. 

We stress, however, the need for greatest concentration of Federal funds 
first for training of personnel, and second for research. 

We hope that the proponents of the various bills pending in the Congress will 
be able to reach agreement so that the necessary legislation can be enacted 
this year. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILL C. TURNBLADH, 
Director. 
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MINNESOTA PROBATION & PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
March 26, 1959. 
Senator Husert H. HuMPHREY, 
Legislative Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HumMpHREY: At its quarterly meeting on March 18, 1959, the 
Minnesota Probation & Parole Association comprising a membership of 237 pro- 
fessional corrections personnel gave thoughtful consideration to the juvenile 
delinquency control projects bills. The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously : 

“It is hereby resolved that the Minnesota Probation & Parole Association 
announce that it stands in full support of the Federal juvenile delinquency control 
projects bill, otherwise known as the Hill-Clark bill, Senate file No. 694, and the 
Elliott bill, House file No. 3464, and urge their passage.” 

The association also directed that the Members of Congress receive notification 
of this resolution and that other persons and agencies interested in delinquency 
control be urged to communicate their support. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN Broapy, President. 


TESTIMONY FOR THE SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE, BY T. LEROY 
RICHMAN, ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN SocraAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Social Hygiene Association endorses and urges the passage of 
S. 694, S. 765, S. 766, S. 1090, and S. 1341. 

Social Hygiene in the United States is concerned with developing and demon- 
strating programs which strengthen the family and which prepare community 
leadership for overcoming conditions that are a hazard to family living. The 
accomplishment of this mission requires research, investigation and demonstra- 
tion of program possibilities. Among the specific studies which the association 
now has underway are 4 research studies in adolescent behavior, a national 
survey of venereal disease, and investigations of vice and related conditions in 
125 cities. 

In 1958, at least 200,000 youngsters under 20 were infected by venereal disease. 
How many more, no one knows. Nor can we estimate the number of sexual 
exposures these infections represent. But certainly the ratio of those exposed to 
those infected is much greater than 1: 1. 

Health departments of 22 States, 1 Terrritory, and 31 cities reported rises in 
venereal disease in the 15-19 age group; 12 States, 1 Territory, and 13 cities 
reported rising venereal disease in the 10-14 age group. This represents a sig- 
nificantly higher number of States and cities reporting increases in teenage 
venereal disease in each of 3 successive years. 

According to Public Health Service data, one case of infectious venereal 
disease among persons under 20 years of age was reported every 11 minutes 
in 1957, and the number of cases of infectious syphilis reported in the under 
20 age group in 1957 was 22 percent higher than in 1956. 

Venereal disease among young people is not an isolated sign of trouble: it 
must be viewed as part of a pattern. Some of the other emerging segments of 
the pattern appear to be increasing unwed pregnancies at younger ages, increas- 
ing crimes of violence and crime against property at younger ages, and increasing 
teenage susceptibility to peer group authority and morality. Venereal disease 
is-one of the symptoms in a syndrome of social illness which has serious implica- 
tions for all of us and which deserve careful study and thoughtful consideration. 

Solution to the problems behind rising venereal disease among teenagers cannot 
be demonstrated at once and with only the information available. For 3 years 
the American Social Hygiene Association (ASHA) has been developing studies 
in adolescent behavior which are designed to give insight and understanding to 
educators, parents, and others who are deeply involved with young people and 
their problems. Studies in Los Angeles, St. Louis, and Boston under the direction 
of able behavioral scientists are beginning to yield preliminary data which this 
committee will wish to consider in drafting legislation for the control of delin- 
quency among young people. Among these tentative findings (and they will need 
to be tested more widely before they may be referred to as conclusions) are 
the following: 
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(a) Teenagers who trust themselves and their ability to contribute to others, 
and who have learned to rely on others socially and emotionally are least likely 
to be involved in irresponsible sexual activity. 

(b) Teenagers who have learned to be comfortable in their appropriate sex 
roles (boys who like being boys and wish to be men, and girls who like being 
girls and wish to be women) are least likely to be involved in activities leading 
to indiscriminate sexuality. 

(c) Both boys and girls have a need to discuss serious problems with adults 
who they feel can be helpful—that is to say, trusted. 

(d) Behavior in children is consistent with that of their parents. 

(e) In homes where standards of individual bebavior are clearly understood 
and the authority sustaining them is consfstent, there are fewest violations of 
standards. 

In New York City, ASHA is conducting still a fourth study of young people 
under 20 who have been referred to New York City venereal disease clinics for 
diagnosis and/or treatment. This study hopes to describe its subjects, their 
behavior, their relationship with peer groups, institutions, and family, in such 
manner as to make possible improved venereal disease education and epidemi- 
ology. Its results are expected to be available to the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth in March of 1960. 

ASHA’s support of this legislation is based primarily on these considerations : 

1. There is need for the programs it proposes. Our studies and our investiga- 
tions all reveal facets of the problem, but we cannot report a program to deal 
with it adequately. 

2. While the program leadership will be governmental, the policymaking 
leadership will be drawn largely from nongovernmental organizations with both 
program and research interests in programs directed toward the control of de- 
linqguency. This makes for a competent operation under the guidance of widely 
representative and nonofficial but highly professional policy leadership. 

3. That the grants will be largely for demonstration and development purposes. 
We do not think that grants under the legislation proposed should be available 
for the support of continuing delinquency control programs. We think rather 
that they should be for the purpose of demonstrating program possibilities in 
communities where existing official or nonofficial agencies can be expected to 
utilize the demonstration in the development of their own continuing programs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN ScHoot or SociaL Work, 


Ann Arbor, Mich., June 3, 1959. 
Hon. LisTeR HILL, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HILL: I enclose herewith two copies of a preliminary report on 
“Some Possible Research and Demonstration Projects in the Field of Juvenile 


Delinquency.” I trust you may find it of use in connection with your juvenile 
delinquency bill. 


With best personal wishes. 
Sincerely, 
WiLsBuR J. COHEN, 
Professor of Public Welfare Administration. 


SOME POSSIBLE RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS IN THE FIELD OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(The University of Michigan Subcommittee on Income Maintenance and Social 
Security of the Coordinating Committee on Social Welfare Research) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee on Income Maintenance and Social Security of the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Social Welfare Research has as one of its functions the 
identification and stimulation of needed research in its broad area of interest. 

The need for research in the area of juvenile delinquency is evidenced by public 
concern about this problem as well as by the analysis of experts in the field. It 
seems relevant to cite at this point a recent finding from a study undertaken by 
the Survey Research Center. In a nationwide survey, a cross section of the 
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public was asked: “Suppose that money was available for only one of the follow- 
ing projects. Which one would you be most likely to favor? (a) Putting the first 
man on the moon; (0) a program for new medical research; (c) basic research in 
the sciences like chemistry and physics; or (d@) new approaches to juvenile de- 
linquency. While the majority of those interviewed selected medical research 
as having top priority, 32 percent of the population said that they would favor 
spending the money for juvenile delinquency projects, rather than the other three 
alternatives. Women showed a greater interest in juvenile delinquency than 
did men. A total of 37 percent of the women who were interviewed favored 
juvenile delinquency projects; 27 percent of the men selected this alternative. 
The fact that approximately one-third of all persons gave top priority to seeking 
new approaches to juvenile delinquency suggests that there is widespread con- 
cern about finding solutions to this problem. 

Research in the field of juvenile delinquency is related to several aspects of 
social welfare research. Moreover, since pending Federal legislation in the 
field of juvenile delinquency for research, training and demonstration projects, 
in many cases places responsibility for the administration of such legislation and 
funds in the Children’s Bureau of the Social Security Administration, it was. 
thought that it might be desirable for this subcommittee to take the initial 
responsibility for suggesting some projects which might be undertaken in this 
area. 

The research proposals included in this report are necessarily brief and tenta- 
tive. They do not attempt to cover the entire field of desirable research, proj- 
ects, but rather represent the interests and thinking of a number of social 
science researchers in the university. They are intended to be suggestive and 
indicate areas of multidisciplinary research potentialities. They include 
research designed to extend the frontiers of knowledge in this area, and research 
which would put into operation and evaluate programs based on existing knowl- 
edge from past research and from experience. 

Comments, criticisms, and additional or alternative suggestions will be wel- 
comed by the subcommittee. If such suggestions are forthcoming, a revised 
edition of this report will be circulated. 

Donna McLeod, of the coordinating committee staff, assisted in preparing this 
report for publication. 

WILBuR J. COHEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Income Maintenance and Social Security, Co- 
ordinating Committee on Social Welfare Research, the University of 
Michigan. 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE DELINQUENCY CHILD 
(a) Research on delinquency among adolescent girls 


Some research exists on delinquency among male adolescents, but very little 
is found in the literature on girl delinquents. On the other hand, data show 
that the incidence of girls’ delinquency is increasing, and at a faster rate than 
male delinquency. There is reason to believe, from the scant data on police 
contacts available, that female adolescent delinquency is quite different from 
its male counterpart, and its study would require extension psychological and 
sociological methods. 


(b) The nature and change of values among adolescents 


The time of adolescence is frequently a period of readjustment and newly 
developed values as the growing individual is forced deeper into the society in 
which he is going to be an adult member. Conflicting pressures make for 
conflicting values. The absence or presence of certain pressures soon shows up 
in an individual’s value structure. Thus, values turn out to be a rewarding 
portion of a person’s perspective in which to measure his interaction with 
society. ; 

Research needs to be undertaken which will investigate the following ques- 
tions: Which: values are developed by what forces in society? Which ones are 
most related to delinguency? Which ones tend to predict the form of delinquent 
behavior that will be followed? How can values be altered? 
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II. ANALYSIS AND PREVENTION OF FAMILY LIFE CONDITIONS RELATED TO 
DELINQUENCY 


Research is finally beginning to identify the aspects of family life experience 
which make the big difference in how children “turn out” when they reach young 
manhood and womanhood. More research of the following two types is needed: 


(a) Controlled comparative studies of selected samples of different types of 
families 


This would permit getting a better understanding of the differentiating factors 
that produce the average boy and girl, the deviant boy and girl who become 
delinquent, and the deviant boy and girl who become outstanding achievers and 
leaders. The following are examples of some of the factors which have been 
studied and which hold promise for further future research. 

(1) The implications of discipline upon family life—Some previous studies 
have shown that delinquents are more likely to report that their fathers were 
disciplinarians rather than their mothers. A study of the research center for 
group dynamics at the University of Michigan attempted to push this finding 
further by showing that it was not father discipline itself that was important 
but the separation of nurturance from punishment functions which enables the 
child to turn hostility outward against others, rather than inward against 
the self. However, there are many unsolved questions in this area such as 
whether the child’s perception of disciplinarian conforms to the reality of the 
situation, what differences are introduced when account is taken of the quantity 
and quality of the discipline, and how does the situation operate with girls. 

(2) Power relationships in the family.—A recent study at the research center 
for group dynamics has shown that parental coerciveness engenders hostility, 
but whether this hostility is directed in social constructive or nonconstructive 
ways depends on other variables such as the amount of autonomy the child is 
granted. In addition, the mother-father power relationship and the identifica- 
tion choice made by the child seem to influence the child’s peer group behavior 
along the dimensions of assertiveness, hostility, and peer group acceptance. 

(3) The effects of working mothers on the family.—The question of employ- 
ment by the mother and juvenile delinquency is still unanswered. Just as early 
studies were too quick to accept a relationship, recent studies appear to be too 
quick to reject the relationship. There is some evidence, for example, that 
within the middle class there is an association between juvenile delinquency and 
employment of the mother. There is also evidence in a study of elementary 
schoolchildren in Detroit that when the working mother does not try to actively 
compensate for the fact of her employment by her behavior with the child when 
she is home, the child exhibits social maladjustments that might at adolescence 
tie in with antisocial behavior. These are only preliminary findings. A real 
exploration of this area is needed. 

(4) Social class and delinquency.—As of today, a fair amount has been writ- 
ten about the relationship between delinquent behavior and the social class 
position of the delinquent and his family. It would be desirable to test out 
extensively the accuracy of the hypotheses which have been developed. This 
might involve examination of the extent to which they hold true; whether there 
were real differences between children from different backgrounds as to types 
of delinquent behaviors; whether there were differences between families which 
are changing occupationally, educationally, and those not changing materially 
in regard to these factors. 


(b) Demonstration projects offering experimental parent education experiences 
and youth services to special samples of families 

This would enable us to see how much prevention of development of delin- 
quency can be introduced by special education programs. While some agencies 
are already working with the parents of disturbed youngsters in groups, more 
agencies need to do so and need the help of professional group workers in 
order to do it. However, in addition, there is greater need by our social wel- 
fare agencies to work with parents who have or expect children in order to 
help them better manage their children. This type of program would be aimed 
at preventing delinquency before it occurs among the children in these families 
rather than waiting until after the fact. Recent findings of comparative re- 
search studies could be utilized in education programs. 
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III. PREVENTION AND TREATMENT THROUGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


(a) Development of group services for the treatment of predelinquents through 
the high schools 


There is some evidence that potential delinquents can be identified at the 
junior high, or entering high school, levels from information routinely available 
in many school systems. There is further evidence that at such points young 
adolescents will accept social agency services if offered to them in school related, 
but’ not school controlled, groups that encourage activities, and discussions of 
practical and personal problems, under trained leaders from social agencies, 
It is possible in such groups to separate serious from superficial problems and, 
hence, using these groups as the means of getting adolescents involved with 
trained professional workers, to continue more intensive work with the serious 
eases. Hence, this approach attacks the problem of delinquency prevention in 
two ways: (a) by handling problems that point toward deviant behavior 
directly in the groups before the problems become acute, and (b) by using the 
groups as bridges for referral of more severe cases to socjal agencies for in- 
tensive treatment before their situations become complicated by overt delinquen- 
cies involving police and the courts. 

A combined research and demonstration project along these lines is now being 
carried on in New York between the High School for Fashion Industries and the 
Youth Consultation Service with high school girls. This project includes 
evaluation of the effectiveness of this approach for interrupting potentially 
deviant careers. This kind of project might be extended and expanded to other 
communities, schools, and agencies, and to include boys as well as girls. 


(b) An experimental work-study program for high school dropouts 


It is notable that almost all juvenile correctional institutional inmates either 
dropped out of school, were retarded, or had other serious academic problems. 
For the high school dropout, the original maladjustment is further complicated. 
Having taken this step, he has isolated himself from the members of his peer 
group who are following socially accepted patterns, and has placed himself in 
a position where there is little opportunity for obtaining satisfying employment, 
or for adult guidance in planning a personally satisfactory and socially accept- 
able life for himself. 

It is possible that a program of vocational testing, counseling, and work 
placement with inservice training and supervision for high school dropouts 
would improve social adjustment and cut down the number of high school drop- 
outs who wind up in correctional institutions. Such a program could utilize 
existing governmental agencies, primarily at the county level. 

An experimental project which would test this hypothesis might involve a 
large sample of high school dropouts who would be exposed to such a program 
and a comparable sample who would not, and would evaluate the social adjust- 
ment of both groups at the end of 2 or 3 years. 


(c) Extension and evaluation of work with delinquent gangs 


Many group work agencies have begun to send professional workers into the 
community to work with delinquent gangs. The purpose of such work is to help 
members of these gangs to channel the energy t&ed in delinquent activities into 
more constructive areas for healthier social adjustment. A number of our large 
cities, such as New York and Detroit, have limited programs of this type in oper- 
ation. Where such programs already exist, financial aid is sorely needed to 
extend these services in order to make a real impact on the community. Some 
larger communities have no such program and need help in starting them. A 
recent report indicates that delinquency is rising in middle-sized and smaller- 
sized cities, and this type of program is needed there also. Finally, financial 
aid is of great importance in the evaluation of the usefulness of such services 
in order to improve them. 

It is suggested that group observation laboratory methods could be taken into 
the field and applied to more or less organized groups of nondelinquent and 
delinquent youths in an effort to compare their activities, group structures, and 
norms. At the same time the observation phase can be seen as the initial 
acquaintance phase of detached worker intervention into delinquent life pat- 
terns. Data collected on delinquent gangs during the first phase could be com- 
pared both to data collected on nondelinquent control. groups to discover 
differences in life patterns, and to data on the same groups after the worker 
has engaged in intervention and redirection of efforts. This would enable an 
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objective determination of differences which may underly delinquent and non- 
delinquent group behavior as well as an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
detached worker in changing gang behavior. 


(d) Establishment of a laboratory summer camp 


Camps are becoming more and more a tool in social agency practice. 
Research is badly needed on specific camping problems such as counselor selec- 
tion, program, and camp organization. In addition, a campsite could become a 


place for controlled field experiments of group work practice and on group 
processes in general. 


IV. TREATMENT THROUGH COURTS AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(a) Construction of a treatment-oriented typology of delinquency 


At present, information for treatment planning available to most courts is 
inadequate. There is no sound basis for decisions regarding treatment alter- 
natives and, as a result, decisions are made primarily in relation to the avail- 
ability of treatment resources, without differentiating which boy or girl needs 
which type of care. A substantial step forward would be made in the treatment 
of delinquency through the establishment of a categorization of cases which 
could be used for a diagnostic-treatment determination. Such a classification 
system would have to include information on both the individual’s psychological 
makeup and the behavior exhibited. It would provide a sounder basis for 
treatment planning than currently exists in many courts. 

Research on this problem would include development of a typology from 
theoretical and practice knowledge, review of selected records to determine how 
much of the needed information is now available, and extensive testing of the 
scheme with a number of cases over a period of several years. 


(b) The use of outside agencies versus the courts in providing services to 
probationary delinquents 


There has been considerable commentary to the effect that it would be prefer- 
able if services to children and their families were given by an administrative 
agency rather than by the juvenile court. Some writers see this as applying in 
eases of dependency and neglect only; others would extend it to delinquents 
receiving probationary supervision as well. The argument is, in part, that for the 
court to investigate a complaint, make a recommendation, make an adjudication 
on the basis of information furnished by its own staff, and then provide continu- 
ing service, is not in the best interests of child or community. 

Both research and demonstration projects would be possible here. Services 
could be established outside the court in a community, and the results studied. 
Another approach would be to study comparable communities in which the serv- 
ices are handled through the courts and through other agencies. 


(c) The use of group methods in a court setting 


Delinquent youngsters on probation under court jurisdiction can often use a 
therapeutic group experience. This could be carried out in various agencies, and 
sometimes in the courthouse building itself. 


(d) Evaluation of the court and agency system for placing delinquent youth in 
institutions 


The project proposed would evaluate the present processes for institutional 
assignment and movement of youth on a statewide basis. It would exploit much 
data currently available but used for other purposes. The research would seek 
knowledge of the channels through which delinquent youth enter the institutional 
system, the decision patterns and issues in assigning youth among institutions 
(including psychiatric and correctional), and the subsequent routes of movement 
between and out of institutions. Such an analysis at the State level has not been 
accomplished, yet is essential to provide an adequate basis for policy formation. 


(e) Implementation of recent research findings regarding rehabilitation and 
treatment in a new juvenile correctional institution 

An extensive compartive study of correctional institutions is currently under 
way at the University of Michigan with the purpose of analyzing organizational 
structure and treatment goals and their relation to the rehabilitation of inmates. 
In order to maximize the findings of this research, they should be implemented in 
a new program with particular reference to staff selection, training, institutional 
organization, and services. The aim would be to maximize institutional effective 
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ness through use of available research findings, while maintaining a realistic level 
of resources. 
(f) Increased use of skilled group workers in institutional settings 

Group living situations necessitate the use of a professional person who has 
knowledge of group processes and structures. Group workers have been found to 
be useful in such settings for leading small groups of disturbed youngsters, acting 
as consultants to housemothers and housefathers and, in general, helping to make 
use of the total living situation to aid in therapeutic goals. Extended use of such 
persons in a variety of institutional settings with accompanying evaluation of 
their effectiveness is greatly needed. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PROJECT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The NEA project on juvenile delinquency represents another major service 
undertaking as a part of the association’s expanding program. The study runs 
from September 15, 1958, to June 15, 1959. This project underscores the con- 
cern of the teaching profession with the spiralling problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The general aim of the project is to help the school administrator and the 
classroom teacher in the education and rehabilitation of the predelinquent 
and delinquent student. This objective reflects a reciprocal pupil-teacher wel- 
fare concern. 

More specifically the purposes of the project are listed as follows: 

(1) To define the school’s role and function in dealing more effectively with 
the nonconfirming, overt-aggressive youngster with particular concern for the 
extremely difficult cases who jeopardize the education of the class as a whole 
as well as the welfare and morale of the teacher. 

(2) To suggest specific and desirable school practices and adaptations that 
will help prevent and control delinquent tendencies and which are based on 
firm theoretical concepts determined from a distillation of research-anchored 
theory as found in the various disciplines. 

(3) To enable the school to do a better job of early identification of the 
potential delinquent so that preventive measures can be taken in school and 
community. 

(4) To indicate how the school may cooperate in an all-out community effort 
designed to reduce inimical delinquency-producing factors and to replace them 
with positive forces. 

(5) To indicate how the school can be more articulate in its effort to inform 
the public and to efijoy popular support of its program of prevention and 
correction. 

Precaution.—In view of the complextiy of the delinquency phenomenon, the 
limitations of time and funds available to the project, and the all-community 
involvement in the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, the NEA 
project will be delimited to the above goals as practical and reasonable objec- 
tives. At the same time, care should be taken lest the project infer, for the 
school agency, responsibilities beyond its original and unique functions, or imply 
that delinquency is mainly the problem of this one community resource. 


DIRECTIONS AND CENTERS OF INTEREST 


Phase 1: Establishment of a sound theoretical concept or rationale concern- 
ing the meaning of delinquency as an aspect of adjustive behavior in school 
and society on which to structure preventive and corrective school action.— 
This will involve a distillation of the best thought as to the definition of delin- 
quency including causative aspects as seen in the interaction of personality 
and environmental forces using an interdisciplinary approach. 

Methods and machinery.—Using a carefully selected three-or four-man team 
of experts who embody broad inter disciplinary experiences with the delinquent, 
a brief but comprehensive theoretical statement will be prepared. This docu- 
ment will then be circulated for comment and agreement through a wider 
circle of 10 or 12 delinquency experts representing different fields in the be 
havioral sciences. 

Product.—Working Document I presenting a theoretical statement on the 
meaning and causes of delinquent behavior. 
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Phase 2: Determination by professional educators of desirable school prac- 
tices and adaptations that stem as implications from the theoretical orientation 
in working Dacument I.—To suggest action programs or practical approaches 
without any frame of reference to research and theory, can easily result in 
impractical-practical programs which may actually be irrelevant to the delin- 
quency phenomenon. Action implications would be sought under such head- 
ings as space, personnel, curriculum, special services, liaison responsibilities, 
etc. 
Methods and machinery.—Three or four regional conferences to be held with 
selected school personnel who have been active in research or in servicing the 
predelinquent and the delinquent. Basic Document I will be made available 
to the conferees prior to the meeting which will be run on a workshop basis 
aimed to identify desirable school adaptations and practices. 

Workshop sessions would also be conducted at annual meetings of such groups 
as Council for Exceptional Children, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National Association of School Administrators, Parent- 
Teacher Association, Department of Secondary School Principals, ete. The 
opportunity for working through some nonschool groups such as National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, National Conference of Juvenile Court Judges, 
Association of Training School Superintendents, and National Conference of 
Social Workers, will be explored. It may be particularly helpful to see what 
nonschool personnel who come in close contact with delinquency consider the 
role of the school to be in prevention and control. 

Product.—Working Document II will incorporate the professional educators’ 
statements of desirable school practices and adaptations aimed to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency through the school agency. This document would 
be organized around such areas as: Early identification of the predelinquent 
and delinquent; study and diagnostic services; teacher as a person; teacher as 
a teamworker; teacher as a counselor; treatment and rehabilitation; cur- 
riculum implications ; research and trends at the local level. 

Through this participatory approach, centered around a prepared theoretical 
statement, it is expected that the project might lead closer to implementation at 
the local level through heightening of interest and through knowledge gained in 
the institutes and in meetings of departments of the NEA. 

Phase 3. Description of school-community programs exemplifying many of 
the promising adaptations for prevention and control of juvenile delinquency.— 
This phase of the project will aim to locate, to describe, and to illustrate a 
number of specific school programs which have in the past years succeeded in 
denting the delinquency problem. An attempt will be made, at the same time, 
to gain insight as to how they got that way. This would involve questions per- 
taining to community understanding and support of such programs. 

Methods and machinery.—A systematic search for school-community pro- 
grams for delinquency prevention and control will be made by writing to all 
State school offices and executive secretaries of State education associations. 
At the same time, a careful check of the delinquency literature will be made to 
locate school programs that have attempted to help the teacher and delinquent. 
The officials in these centers will be invited to submit descriptions of their pro- 
grams with any other pertinent material. 

The working documents I and II, involving theory and suggested practices, 
will be checked against the experiences of these school systems as a part of a 
validation process. The same documents may be used ultimately as a guide 
for evaluation of local school effort. 

Product.—Document III: Description of varied school programs in action 
reflecting the implications that have come out of documents I and II. 

Phase 4. National Invitational Conference on Implementation.—A final in- 
vitational conference presenting a summary of the first three phases will be 
aimed at implementation of desirable practices for delinquency prevention and 
control at the local level. 

Methods and machinery.—The core group will include school personnel drawn 
from representatives of NEA departments, practitioners in the field, and repre- 
sentatives from State departments of education and State education associations. 
Using the theme that delinquency prevention and control is everyone’s business 
and that the most promising approach is to work through existing programs, 
the invitation conference would involve classroom teachers; school adminis- 
trators and supervisors; special educators ; teacher training personnel ; physical 
education, health and recreation personnel; counselors; visiting teachers, etc. 
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The peripheral groups will include lay representatives from PTA member- 
ship, associations of school boards, and representatives of various private agen- 
cies and organizations such as National Probation and Parole Association, Asso- 
ciation of Police Chiefs, juvenile court judges, Association for Psychiatrie 
Treatment of Offenders, Family Service Association of America, etc. In addi- 
tion, representatives of the National Institute of Mental Health, U.S. Office of 
Education, and Juvenile Delinquency Services Section of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau would be included. 

The conference plans, organization, and special themes will be worked out in 
greater detail with help from the association’s advisory group. Date of the 
invitational conference : May 14-15, 1959. 

Products —As one outcome of this conference, an appendix statement will 
be prepared as a guide to implementation including suggestions on how to 
stimulate local interest, how to plan, and how to make use of the NEA and 
supplementary materials. 

Presentation of NEA project, recommendations, and findings via some national 
TV program such as “Omnibus,” “Meet the Press,” and through education TV 
outlets. The same approach could be taken through radio. 

Feedback to annual national meetings of educators and other professional 
groups who come in close contact with the delinquent child and his family. 

Publication of documents I, II, and III, together with the appendix statement. 

Thought should be given to outlining script material to interest some agency 
in the preparation of a series of films to parallel the major document as follows: 
Film 1, “Juvenile Delinquency—Meaning and Causes”; film 2, “Desirable School 
Practices for Prevention and Control”; film 3, “How It Was Done in X Town.” 


WituraM C. Kvaracevs, Director. 





REPORT OF PROGRESS—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROJECT 


GOALS 
General 


To help the school administrator and the classroom teacher in the education and 
rehabilitation of the predelinquent and delinquent. 


Specific 
To suggest specific and desirable practices in dealing more effectively with the 


nonconforming, overt-aggressive youngster who jeopardizes the education of the 
class as a whole, as well as the welfare and morale of the teacher. 


PHASE 1 


Using an interdisciplinary team, a working document is being prepared which 
distills the best current thought as to definition of delinquency, meaning, and 
causes. This statement will be used as a base on which to consider desirable 
aud alternative school practices for prevention and control. 

Members of the interdisciplinary team of experts: 


Milton L. Barron, sociologist, College of the City of New York, New York City. 

Edward M. Daniels, M.D., psychiatrist, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, and asso- 
ciated with the Newton, Mass., Public Schools. 

William C. Kvaraceus, psychologist, director of NEA’s Project on Juvenile 
Delinquency, Washington, D.C. 

Preston A. McLendon, M.D., American Academy of Pediatrics, and chairman 
of the Conference on the Role of Pediatric Services in the Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Washington, D.C. 

Walter B. Miller, cultural anthropologist, director, Special Youth Program Re- 
search, Roxbury, Mass., and lecturer in the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 

Benjamin F. Thompson, criminologist, Youth Division, Department of Correc- 
tions, Lansing, Mich. 


The last work session of the interdisciplinary team has been held and a first 
draft of the document is now ready for use in phase 2. 


PHASE 2 


A number of workshops involving educators and other youth workers have 
been planned to consider desirable school practices and adaptations that stem 
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from the basic document prepared in phase 1, which will be made available to 
the participants in advance of each of the workshops. 
To date the following meetings have been arranged with the cooperation*of 
these groups: . 
SSP, Philadelphia, February 9-11. 
Delinquency Conference, American Academy of Pediatrics, Arden House, 
N.Y., February 16 and 17. 
AASA, Atlantic City, February 18. 
ASCD, Cincinnati, March 4 and 5. 
NEA Classroom Teachers, Salt Lake City, March 6. 
University of Delaware, March 25. 
NEA Classroom Teachers, Hartford, April 2. 
CEC, Atlantic City, April 7-11. 
HPER, Indianapolis, April 15-17. 
Elementary Teachers’ Delinquency Workshop, Lansing, April 22 and 23. 
Illinois Governor’s Conference, Youth and Community Service, Chicago, 
May 7 and 8. 
As a result of these sessions, a second publication incorporating desirable prac- 
tices, or “guides for school action” will be forthcoming. 


PHASE 3 


A national survey is being made to locate, describe, and to illustrate school 
programs which have taken a delinquency focus and which have succeeded in 
denting the delinquency problem. This will result in a third publication in which 
a number of schools will tell their story. Programs will be selected which best 
illustrate the theory and practices evolved from the first two phases. 

With the cooperation of State school officers and secretaries of State education 
associations and other agencies, we have to date received about 70 reports de 
scribing delinquency prevention and control efforts involving school personnel. 
These are being studied and analyzed with the cooperation of the Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

PHASE 4 


A National Invitation Conference on Implementation is planned for May 14-15, 
1959. A summary of the three phases will be presented with a focus on implemen- 
tation of desirable practices for prevention and control at the local level. The 
core group invited will consist of school personnel; the peripheral group will be 
made up of other youth workers, lay and professional. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM NEA 


Glick, Selma J. “Spotting Potential Delinquents in the School,” Exceptional 
Children, XX (May 1954), pp. 342-346. 20 cents. 

Reviews the available data concerning the construction and validation of the 
Glueck social prediction table and indicates its potential use in a school 
program. 

Hill, Arthur S., Miller, Leonard M., Gabbard, Hazel F. “Schools Face the 
Delinquency Problem,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, vol. 37, No. 198 (December 1953), pp. 181-221. 30 cents. 

Discusses types of services schools might render the delinquent and pre- 
delinquent. Gives specific illustrations of school programs in action. 

Kvaraceus, William C. “If Your School and Community Want the Facts on 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Exceptional Children, XXV (October 1958), pp. 57-67. 
30 cents. 

Kvaraceus, William C. Juvenile Delinquency: What Research Says to the 
Teacher, No. 15. Washington, D.C., Department of Classroom Teachers and 
the American Educational Research Association, 1958. 32 p. 25 cents. 

Presents implications for classroom teachers based upon research and theory. 

Moore, Bernice Milburn. “Juvenile Delinquency: Research, Theory, and Com- 
ment.” Washington, D.C. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, National Educational Association, 1958. 64p. $1. 

Analyzes social problems related to delinquent behavior and examines the 
school’s role in alleviating delinquency. 

National Education Association. “Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56,” 
Research Bulletin of the National Educational Association, XXXIV (April 
1956), pp. 51-107. 50 cents. 
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Presents the opinions and judgments of 4,270 classroom teachers concerning 
the nature and trend of current misbehavior among children. 

Schools Help Prevent Delinquency. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, vol. XXXI, No. 3.. Washington 6: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1953, pp. 99-132. 

An overall look at the problem of delinquent behavior, with specific reference 


to what schools can do and are doing to prevent and control undesirable 
behavior. 


[From General Federation Clubwoman, January 1959] 
Ir You WANT To HELP THE DELINQUENT IN YouUR COMMUNITY 


The modern clubwoman represents a strategic and powerful resource for child 
welfare in every community. Asa woman she has a natural affinity and relation- 
ship with children that stem from her motherhood role. Asa club member and 
a participant in many different associations, boards, committees, and commis- 
sions she is apt to concern herself seriously with youth legislation, with the 
quality of existing child and family-serving agencies and organizations, with 
gaps in community services, and with the improvement of environmental and 
social hazards to growth and development of youth. And, of course, as a mother- 
parent she plays a dominant role in child rearing, especially in the early postnatal 
and preschool period, thereby shaping the personality of her own young by bend- 
ing and sometimes pruning the tender twig. 

Taken collectively, clubwomen, conceived as an organized and informed mother- 
hood, could make a real dent in the nationwide delinquency problem—but only if 
their efforts are carefully guided, and only if their efforts show a certain quality. 
Poorly guided, or lacking certain qualities, the endeavors of women’s organiza- 
tions can prove more harmful than helpful. Hence, to insure help and to avoid 
hindrance, I would admonish the woman clubworker as follows: 

Be willing to face the facts.—In spite of the loud and irritated complaint that 
can be heard around the Nation concerning the delinquency surge, there is still 
much denial of any local delinquency problem, and much sticking of the head in 
local sands. Yet the amount of delinquency as measured by court appearances 
has doubled in the short span of years between 1948 and 1956. At the same time, 
more than a million youngsters have a police contact annually because of some 
behavioral episode. But there is something very peculiar about this segment of 
our noisy and sick youth at the local level. They are always anonymous. They 
never have individual faces or local addresses. But they are not just statistics 
in a table. They are children who live on any street, in any town. They have 
names, faces, parents, and teachers. 

Against this awful reality of the delinquency phenomenon too many local citi- 
zens, when queried concerning any local delinquency problem, will deflect or 
deny it. They will point to the nearest large urban and industrial center, usually 
a safe distance away from home. The delinquent seems to inhabit only other 
communities or other neighborhoods. The glib answer, “We don’t have much of a 
delinquency problem here, really,” too often represents an evasion of the fact 
that no community is immune or free of the delinquency taint today. Delin- 
quency has invaded all sectors of society. It can be found in favored suburbia, 
as well as in the depressed and blighted streets of the large and dirty city. If we 
are to help the delinquent, we must be willing to take the blinders off and to face 
the harsh reality of aberrant behavior that is taking place in our own town, on 
our own street, and even in our own backyard. 

Don’t get emotionally involved.—The delinquent is a very irritated and irri- 
tating member of our society. He can be a pain in the neck and a real thorn 
in the tender side of the community (or any other part of the sensitive anatomy). 
It is hard to refrain from striking back at the young offender or at his neglect- 
ful parents, especially if it was your car that was marked up, or your purse 
that was stolen by some young hoodlum. True, the delinquent is generally a 
child full of hate and hostility. But he is met with equal hate and hostility on 
the part of the offended adult community. A good example of such strong 
venom can be found in Mr. Howard Whitman’s piece of annoyance in last Sep- 
tember’s issue of Better Homes and Gardens in which he sounds the call for 
open season on the misbehaving student by urging the schools to “throw the 
rowdies out.” But they are not garbage. These are children. 
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In helping offensive and offending children we shal] need to retain an im- 
personal and objective attitude. Like the surgeon who calmly ministers unto 
a patient suffering from some foul and cancerous growth, the community must 
preserve a positive and helpful point of view, distinguishing always between 
the disease and the disease. With the delinquent this means viewing him in the 
spirit of redemptive love and taking care to reject the sin without rejecting the 
sinner. 

In sharp contrast to the positive point of view which permeates the com- 
munity as it reaches out to help the polio victim, the blind or partially seeing, 
the deaf and hard of hearing, and the cerebral palised, the youngster who falls 
in the delinquent category only gets the back of the community’s hand. He is 
the unwanted one—a social outcast who seldom has a friend in court. Yet, 
not unlike other handicapped children, he, too, is much in the need of help. 

One of the reasons why adults find the delinquent “hard to take” centers 
around their own frequent involvement in the delinquency drama. They see 
in the recurring delinquent acts the mirrored reflection of their own adult 
inadequacies and failings. Seeing this, not always understanding this, the 
threatened adult is apt to try to erase the reflection by getting rid of the 
problem the easiest way she knows how. One way is to deny its existence; 
another way is to place the offending youngsters safely out of sight and out of 
mind in a State institution. 

There is ever present the danger with well-meaning lay groups of the other- 
extreme as found in the meddlesome sterotype of the “do-gooder” who identifies 
with the “poor delinquent” and thereby trips over the boobytrap of sentimental- 
ism. The interested and concerned lay worker must avoid maudlin sentiment 
with the same meticulous care that she sidesteps the retaliatory reaction in 
striking back at the young offender. Here are the Scylla and the Charybdis 
that frequently wreck the good intentions and efforts of many child-welfare lay 
workers. 

Get informed.—There is no shortage of opinions about the delinquent and 
what to do for him, to him, or with him. But we do suffer from a serious short- 
age of facts on the delinquency story. The clubwoman, to be effective, must 
base her opinions on the best available data concerning the meaning and im- 
plications of delinquency, as well as on the implications of research as to causes 
and promising practices for prevention and control. Lacking such facts the 
lay community will run the risk of letting its efforts wash down the drain 
through the appeal to the usual palliatives such as the curfew, the woodshed, 
and antiparent legislation. Such approaches may not only be ineffective, 
they may actually be harmful in that they can lull local groups into a false 
sense of complacency with the feeling that they have come to grips with the 
delinquency problem when they have not even touched a surface symptom. 

There are three kinds of knowledge regarding delinquency that the club- 
woman must be aware of if she is to be practical in her approach to the complex 
and many-sided problem of delinquency. 

First, the community, (usually the professional workers) must be informed 
on the theory (this is not a dirty word, this is a magic and holy word) of de- 
linquent behavior as a form of adjustment in our culture. Facts at this level 
of knowledge indicate, for example, that delinquency is a symptom, that there 
is no primacy of causes that will explain why youngsters adopt the delinquency 
pattern, that there are many varieties of delinquents, and that every delinquent 
has his own special reasons for his aberrant behavior. Research-oriented theory 
alone can provide the sensible and economical basis on which to plan action pro- 
grams. Programs to aid the delinquent which are based solely on “common- 
sense” can easily lead the community astray. Just as the native jungle dweller 
sees little “commonsense” in the way Salk vaccine is produced, and in the “silly 
notion” that three injections can control a dread and crippling disease, some of 
the approaches to delinquency prevention and control may also apear far- 
fetched and unreasonable to many native city dwellers. If the practices are 
research-tested in the behavioral sciences, only then can they bear the seal 
of approval for community use. 

This does not mean that the active clubwoman must turn professional; it 
does imply, however, that the interested and concerned lay worker should be 
Sensitive to the need of, and dependency on, research-oriented theory as the 
only practical approach to community planning and action. 
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Second, the clubwoman and the professional workers must get the facts on 
delinquency for their own community. How much and what type of delinquency 
is prevalent? Where does it occur most frequently? What families are repre- 
sented in the delinquent population? What is the delinquent’s school picture? 
Answers to such questions will enable the community to know the kind and 
extent of delinquency with which it must cope. Some communities face more 
severe and pressing problems than others. Very often each neighborhood has 
its own unique features and its own special brand of delinquency. Hence, most 
cities and towns (in the large metropolitan centers this will mean neighbor- 
hoods) will need to tailor a delinquency prevention and control program to meet 
local needs. While much can be learned from the successful experiences and 
efforts of other counties or municipalities, it is seldom that one city can take 
over in toto the kind of program that has worked elsewhere. This will mean get- 
ting local facts with the cooperation of such agencies and organizations as the 
schools, churches, probation offices, and juvenile courts. Without adequate data 
on the local scene, both lay and professional workers will be feeling their way and 
groping in the dark. 

Third, in helping the individual delinquent the community must seek out the 
facts in each instance using case study techniques. This means providing com- 
petently trained personnel for child study and diagnosis. Generally this will 
include psychologists, social workers, and psychiatrists as found in the classical 
design of a child guidance clinic. Lacking such special services, it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to unlock the meaning of any child’s delinquent behavior 
and to plan a treatment and rehabilitation program. Working to this level of 
knowleldge the clubwoman can help by urging and supporting the procurement 
of a clinical team whether on the local, county, or regional basis, depending upon 
need and population density. 

The No. 1 problem in the country today is not the delinquency problem as 
such. Rather it is public apathy, misunderstanding, and ignorance concern- 
ing the meaning of such maladjustive behavior and the community practices 
that really offer the best promise of help in prevention and control. Until we 
have a more informed citizenry, professional efforts to help the delinquent will 
be stalled and handicapped for lack of moral and financial support. Here is 
the great opportunity for an informed and highly motivated women’s club 
membership. 

Place the accent on prevention.—There are two approaches to prevention: 
One centers around the overall improvement of experiences provided by the 
home, school, church, and neighborhood; the other involves prevention through 
early and systematic identification of those youngsters who appear prone, vul- 
nerable, or susceptible to the development of the delinquent pattern of behavior. 

The bedrock approach, then, is to work for better homes, for better churches, 
for better police, and for better juvenile courts. At the same time a concerted 
effort must be made to utilize the results of research which indicate the telltale 
signs of potential delinquency. By noting certain factors within the personal 
makeup of the delinquent and factors within the home, school, and neighborhood, 
it is possible today to spot many of the future delinquents. 

Any community approach that merely treats delinquents after police and 
court contact ,will hardly do more than hold its own in extinguishing fires. 
What is needed is the preventive effort safeguarding against a possible confla- 
gration. 

Work for coordination.—Delinquency is everyone’s business; everyone must 
get in the act. Without careful coordination among juvenile court, police, 
schools, church, recreation, child guidance clinic, group work agencies, hospitals, 
and family-serving agencies the community may become a setting for an old- 
fashioned Mack Sennett comedy. Failure to coordinate may mean duplication 
of effort, serious gaps in essential services, and sibling agency rivalry for cli- 
entele and volunteer leadership. 

Coordination of community services will be forthcoming only as a consequence 
of overall planning and study. This will call for the organization of a com- 
munity group such as a Council of Social Agencies, a Youth Council, or Coordi- 
nating Council. Always such a coordinating community group should have lay, 
professional, and youth participation in its membership. Again here is where 
the informed clubwoman can play an important role. 

Involve youth themselves.—Any community approach to delinquency prevention 





and control will enjoy little success if it does not stimulate general youth par- 
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ticipation. For too long communities have been trying to solve the delinquency 
problem by doing case studies on youth, to youth, or for youth. In the preven- 
tive effort adults have been planning and providing school, recreation, and wel- 
fare programs for children and youth. Youth services have come to mean 
adults serving youth. The time has come to involve youth in their own cure. 
No one can solve the youth problem for youth. Only youth can do this for 
themselves. In a sense youth must bootstrap themselves to a better adjustment. 

This means that the adults in the community will need to show more trust 
and belief in youth. They will need to extend more responsibilities to youth for 
their own actions. This means that youth must be allowed to make mistakes 
under supervision and to work out their errors in their own way. 

A major portion of the delinquency tragedy has its beginning in the strong 
feeling of adolescent inferiority which adults preserve in the image they main- 
tain of youth. Yet young people are more ready for adult responsibilities than 
adults are ready to allow. Youth must be consulted and involved in any com- 
munity program that aims to prevent and control delinquency. Here is the 
missing ingredient in the usual adult approaches to what is a serious youth 
problem which youth alone can solve. 


SUMMARY 


The modern clubwoman can play a vital role in community effort to prevent 
and control the steep and steady increase in juvenile delinquency. But this 
role cannot be played at random or without preparation and planning. It will 
call for a daringness and a willingness to face unpleasant facts; it will demand 
an objective and impersonal viewpoint; it will demand that the clubwoman 
become knowledgeable as to the meaning and causes of delinquent behavior. 
As this happens, and as the clubwoman begins to place the accent on preventive 
effort and as she begins to seek a high degree of coordination of community 
effort and as she begins to involve youth in the solution of what is their own 
problem—only then can we anticipate a lessening of the delinquency problem. 
Much of current delinquency can be prevented and controlled. But this will not 
come about without the sustained effort of organized and informed motherhood 
as found in the women’s clubs across the Nation and around the world. 
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ScHooLiNG is what happens to children and youth under the 
guidance of classroom teachers. If the teachers are well prepared, 
the teaching is likely to be effective in helping pupils attain the 
goals of the school program. But the most effective teacher is one 
who keeps his planning and instruction in tune with the useful 
and constructive findings of educational research. 

Research may be useful to the classroom teacher in at least 
three ways: (1) by helping him develop an alert, sensitive atti- 
tude to the advancing edge of human knowledge, (2) by supply- 
ing him with facts whereby he can improve his own work, and 
(3) by stimulating him to go on beyond existing research findings 
to discover additional facts for himself. 

The problem of the ty pical classroom teacher is to keep pace 
with the continually adv: ancing field of educational research. He 
must know where and how to find research and then he must 
be able to read with understanding what he finds. The problem 
is further complicated by the varying degrees of reliability among 
research studies. These complications are so serious that many 
classroom teachers do not have the benefits of research and many 
research studies have little effect on everyday practice. 

The bridging of this gap seems to be one of the most important 
problems in today’s education. For this reason the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the American Educational Re- 
search Association have joined together to produce a series of 
pamphlets on “what research says to the teacher.” The cost of 
printing these publications has been met by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education Association. The 
authors are well-known research leaders from among the member- 
ship of the AERA. The layout and editing of the series have been 
done by the staffs of the AERA and the NEA Research Division. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers and the AERA are in- 
debted to the individual authors of this series. All of them have 
made personal sacrifices to prepare their manuscripts; none has 
received an honorarium. Their contributions are unselfish gifts 
to the progress of education. 


Copyright, August 1958 
National Education Association 
First Edition, August 1958 


The Library of Congress catalogue entry for this publication appears on the 
inside back cover. 











EXPLANATION 


The author has attempted to draw from research material on 
juvenile delinquency the items which promise to be of most help 
to classroom teachers. It is not a complete summary of research. 
In some instances opinion has been given which is believed to 
represent the views of most experts. The interpretation and rec- 
ommendations are those which the author, William C. Kvaraceus 
of Boston University, believes to be soundly supported by re- 
search. His original manuscript was reviewed by Hazel F. Gab- 
bard, Specialist, Extended School Services and Parent Education, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Jack A. Holmes, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. Changes were made by 
the author on the basis of the suggestions of the reviewers and 
of the staffs of the AERA and the NEA Research Division. 
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Since 1948 the volume and the rate of juvenile delinquency 
have shown a steady increase in the United States. About a half 
million children are now being referred to the juvenile courts of 
the nation each year. A 70-percent increase took place in the 
number of cases reported between 1948 and 1955. During this 
same period the child population (7 to 17 years) increased 16 
percent. The rate of increase of juvenile delinquency has exceeded 
by more than four times the rate of population increase. If this 
trend continues, more than a million youngsters can be antici- 
pated in the juvenile courts in the near future. 

These are not “just court statistics.” These are children. They 
have names, parents, and teachers. Their natural habitat is the 
Classroom, U. S. A. But not all children, nor even a majority of 
children, are delinquent. Only about 2 percent of the children 
aged 7 to 17 have a court contact in any one year. Although the 
volume of delinquency country-wide is substantial, the actual 
number of cases that a classroom teacher may expect to find with- 
in his own class or classes will be small. However, the teacher’s 
contacts with predelinquents may be considerable. If the present 
trends continue, it is likely that perhaps 1 boy in 5 will show a 
delinquency record by the time he reaches draft age. Far more 
boys than girls commit offenses which bring them to the atten- 
tion of the courts. In 1952 the ratio was 5 boys to 1 girl. 

The anticipated ratios of delinquency vary from neighborhood 
to neighborhood and from community to community. In over- 
crowded, deteriorating, and neglected neighborhoods where social 
disorganization, rulelessness, and contradictory value systems 
are common, the schools can expect larger numbers and higher 
percentages of delinquents in their classrooms than can be ex- 
pected in schools more favorably situated. 

Just how bad is the misbehavior picture as seen through the 
eyes of teachers? Judging from the questionnaire returns of more 
than four thousand teachers as reported by the NEA Research 
Division, the problem of misbehavior and delinquency is not 
nearly as bad as is frequently portrayed on the TV screen, in the 
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movies, in the press, and on the radio—at least so said the 
teachers. For example, two-thirds of the teachers responding in- 
dicated that “real trouble makers” account for fewer than 1 in 
every 100 pupils. Almost 95 percent of the teachers described 
their pupils as either exceptionally well behaved or reasonably 
well behaved. 

However, this broad opinion survey gives no whitewash of the 
youth problem. Teachers working in the largest cities reported 
a heavy incidence of physical attack against faculty members in 
their schools. Twenty-eight percent of the teachers indicated that 
such an incident took place within the 12-month period, and only 
23 percent of these teachers from the largest communities said 
that their pupils were exceptionally well behaved. These respond- 
ents also reported that the most troublesome and turbulent 
grades are to be found in the junior high school with the senior 
high school second, and the elementary school least affected. 

This study implies that “bigness” courts trouble. Teachers in 
the largest communities, in the largest schools, and who had the 
largest classes reported significantly more trouble with pupils 
than did instructors working in less crowded districts, in smaller 
schools, and in smaller classes. It may well be that “bigness” 
breeds anonymity and an impersonality of relationship that seri- 
ously affects the quality of classroom learning and behavior. 


NEEDED: A POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE DELINQUENT 


Within the array of deviate or exceptional children, the juve- 
nile delinquent is low man on the totem pole of school-commu- 
nity acceptance. Studies indicate that most teachers, if they had a 
choice, would prefer not to work with the overt, aggressive, 
antisocial deviate. 

The juvenile delinquent is a child generally full of hate and 
hostility; the nature of his difficulty, as evidenced by his overt 
aggressiveness, is such as to elicit little sympathy from an offended 
and irritated community. The result is that the hostile delinquent 
is met with equal hate and hostility on the part of the community. 
There is little hope or promise in ultimate adjustment for the 
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delinquent or any lessening of the youth problem for the com- 
munity on this two-way street of hate and hostility. 

Operating on the principle that the delinquent is first a child 
and secondly a delinquent, that he is seldom delinquent 24 hours 
a day and for a full seven-day week, and that there is no such 
thing as human rubbish,-all professional workers, including class- 
room teachers, must distinguish between the sin and the sinner. 
Rejecting the delinquency, the worker should not reject the 
delinquent. Yet there is considerable evidence available that the 
public and even some professional workers are not so much at- 
tacking juvenile delinquency as they are attacking the delinquent 
himself. If not attacking the delinquent, the press and public 
opinion have opened up a sharp attack against his parents and 
even against many professional workers who are hired to help 
the young offender. These attacks can be seen in the rash of anti- 
parent legislation enacted in many states, and in the “get tough 
with parents” attitudes visible in most communities, together 
with the periodic waves of criticism leveled against “soft” courts, 
“muddleheaded psychiatrists,” and “egghead researchers” who 
undertake to study and work with the nonconforming child. 

It is very easy to become indignant and irate with the offend- 
ing behavior of the delinquent; it is hard to refrain from striking 
back at the delinquent and his neglectful or lackadaisical parents. 
Unlike the deaf child, the blind child, or the polio victim with 
his heavy leg brace, the delinquent evokes little empathy or 
positive action that promises help. Like a behavioral alcoholic 
he needs sympathy, study, and treatment rather than jailing. 
Instead of a helping hand, the delinquent gets the back of the 
community's hand. Like any nondelinquent, the young offender 
is much in need of approval, security, and acceptance, but he 
is least likely to feel these unless they are forthcoming through 
insightful planning on the part of some special community agen- 
cies including the schools. 


WHO AND WHAT IS A DELINQUENT? 


Different persons in the community look at the delinquent 
through different windows. What each sees through his own 
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window may vary considerably from what is seen by others. The 
policeman, viewing the young offender largely in terms of the 
legal aspects of misbehavior, is concerned mainly with what he 
did and the evidence to substantiate it. 

The social worker is not concerned so much with what he did, 
recognizing behavior to be symptomatic, but rather raises the 
question of the meaning of the malbehavior or the why of the be- 
havioral mechanism. At the other extreme, the complainant or 
the offended party may view the behavior only in terms of the 
harm and hurt that he has suffered. His point of view may be 
charged with revenge or retaliation, and he may see the delin- 
quent as a junior criminal who must be punished or put away. 
Much misunderstanding can and does arise from these varying 
viewpoints within a community. Teachers need to recheck their 
own attitudes and note if they fall on the side of the complainant, 
the policeman, or the social worker. 


The Legal Look 


Legally a youngster under a certain age, which varies from 
state to state (18 in most states), is a delinquent only when a 
juvenile court adjudicates to this effect. This means that he has 
committed a specific act or acts in violation of some law of the 
state or an ordinance or regulation of a subdivision of the state. 
The term delinquent may also include those children who are 
wayward or habitually disobedient, the habitually truant from 
home or school, and the children who habitually behave so as to 
impair or endanger the morals or health of self or others. 

There are many children who engage in delinquent-like be- 
havior but who never arrive at official status since they are not 
brought to the court’s attention. Studies of “hidden delinquency” 
indicate that less than 2 percent of the youngsters, who commit 
offenses for which they could be charged officially as delinquent, 
actually show up in official statistics. These same studies also 
suggest that many nondelinquents have been as delinquent, if 
not more so, than their officially dubbed counterparts, judging 
from the number and types of offenses reported by the nondelin- 
quents themselves. Several implications are evident: (a) Many 
children work out their behavior problems without the help of 
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a vast network of social and clinical agencies. (b) The general 
prevalence of delinquent behavior among children and youth 
suggests a strong cultural determinant. (c) There is an un- 
known number of factors operating to screen and “protect” some 
youngsters from court treatment. (d) Studies based upon court 
cases, a hardy breed of delinquents, may be somewhat mislead- 
ing if they are treated like a true or unselected sample of the 
universe of delinquent-like behavioral deviates. 

One of the difficult problems to be faced by all community 
workers centers on the question: Shall we take this mal- 
behaving child to the court agency? Following the lead of the 
research findings that relate to the number of offenses committed 
by delinquents prior to their first court referral, the implication 
is that this is done only as a last resort and only for certain care- 
fully selected cases. School personnel and other referring agents 
make the serious error of delaying or postponing their use of 
courts. To some extent this reluctance to refer malbehaving 
juveniles to the proper legal resources stems from a combination 
of a misunderstanding of the nature, purpose, functioning, and 
climate of the juvenile court and from a false sentimentality in- 
volving “protection from the stigma of the court.” Some of this 
hesitancy stems from the hard fact that many juvenile courts 
are juvenile courts in name only. 

When an apparent delinquent act occurs and when school per- 
sonnel are in doubt as to the best disposition of the case, it is 
good policy and practice to confer with the local police, prefer- 
ably a member of the juvenile aid division, or with the local pro- 
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bation officer concerning the advisability of a court hearing. If 
these community resource persons are not available or if the 
school staff is still in doubt as to the best action, it is always on 
the side of wisdom to refer to the court since it alone serves as 
a legal child-welfare agency. 


The Psycho-Social Look 


The delinquent child is a specialist who knows only one way 
or only limited ways of expressing his feelings or conflicts out- 
wardly and in a manner that hurts himself or others. Usually 
the delinquency represents an attempt on the part of the child 
to solve a serious or prolonged problem. From the point of view 
of the youngster the delinquency may represent adjustive and 
purposive behavior; from the point of view of adult authority 
the misconduct represents irritating behavior that society finds 
unacceptable and contrary to its value system. 

There is something positive in much of delinquent behavior. 
Frequently the maladaptation indicates that the youngster is 
doing something about his problem or that he is putting up a 
fight. In this manner delinquent behavior can serve a useful 
purpose in that it indicates to the school worker that the young 
offender needs careful observation from a diagnostic vantage 
point and that he may need first-aid treatment and in some cases 
more extended treatment or therapy. 

Contrary to the emphasis in the legal picture, the clinical ap- 
proach places little stress on the exact nature of the malbehavior 
itself, recognizing the behavioral mechanism as a symptom of 
underlying conditions. Classifying young offenders under such 
headings as stealing, breaking and entering, and vandal- 
ism is not very basic or informing. Most of these deviations 
represent behavioral compromises and signify varying degrees of 
frustration, conflict, or tensions which may be caused by an in- 
finite variety of situations in the child’s personal-social back- 
ground. In fact, the malbehavior may even mask or cover up the 
true nature of the child’s problem as in the case of the youngster 
who attacks school authority because it is an easier and safer 
target than the betraying and rejecting parent figure in a dis- 
torted home relationship. 
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Finally, there is no clear line between delinquents and non- 
delinquents. Behavior distortions are a matter of degree. They 
exist on a continuous scale. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a line dividing this behavior continuum. Whether a child 
will be treated as a delinquent depends as much upon the irrita- 
bility level of the adult community as it does upon the malbe- 
havior itself. Because some misdeeds, such as sexual misconduct, 
vandalism, and attack upon persons, tend to irritate adults, 
youngsters showing these symptoms are most likely to be identi- 
fied by teachers and others. 

Summing up, the delinquent is a child who expresses his feel- 
ings in a manner to hurt himself or others. By his behavior he 
tells us that he needs help badly. The classroom teacher can 
ignore him, he can punish him, or he can help him. 


MODALITIES OF DELINQUENTS 


The term juvenile delinquent defies neat and precise defini- 
tion. Both legally and clinically it remains a rather vague and 
amorphous concept. In recent years a number of investigators 
have attempted to define the true delinquent further by distin- 
guishing the varieties of delinquents that fall under this omnibus 
heading. These classifications are drawn according to the dis- 
turbed areas within a delinquent which, in turn, result in defense 
mechanisms, behavior compromises, or adjustments which are 
considered maladaptations according to value systems of adults 
in dominant society. These modalities are conceived around 
special patterns or clusters of traits, and integrated behavior 
forms or syndromes. No system of classification satisfies a major- 
ity of workers in the field. 

Some of these types are overlapping and may blend into one 
another within the wide spectrum of delinquent behavior. Knowl- 
edge of the existence of a variety of delinquents, however, can 
help in distinguishing between quasi-delinquents and true de- 
linquents as ‘well as between the pattern of causes and the kinds 
of treatment that are implicit within each of the most frequent 
types of misbehavior. 
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Quasi-Delinquents 


Many youngsters who are given the delinquency label are not 
true delinquents. In American culture a certain amount of “wild- 
ness” is expected of a young person during his high-school and 
college years. In fact, mature adults frequently boast of their 
youthful escapades (delinquencies) which they somehow sur- 
vived without apparent harm to self or society. There are many 
mistakes that youth can make in mastering the developmental 
tasks as they grow toward adulthood. Some of these mistakes 
could be filed under a delinquency label. 

The pseudo- or quasi-delinquent is a rather well-integrated 
youngster who makes a mistake or who misses his target only to 
do injury to others. Left to himself, he will generally work out 
his own problems or will become typical by the natural process 
of maturation. The Halloween prankster, who ‘in the evening's 
enthusiasm breaks a plate glass window or defaces a new car 
but is otherwise well-behaved, can fall in this category. The 
swift-moving crowd of boys riding the crest of a football victory 
on a Saturday afternoon that invades the corner drug store and 
damages chairs, tables, and glassware in its natural exhilaration 
may represent a group that would be damaged personally and 
socially if handled as truly delinquent. 

We do not know how many quasi-delinquents are mistaken 
for the real thing. Unfortunately there are no simple markers that 
will enable the classroom teacher to distinguish between be- 
havior, truly or seemingly delinquent. Some help in making this 
distinction can be forthcoming from a study of the kinds of mal- 
behaving youngsters who may be considered to be prototypes 
of true delinquents. 


True Delinquents 


Although no systematic and precise classification is yet avail- 
able on the varieties of true delinquents, there is agreement on 
the existence of certain modalities centered mainly on the pattern 
of disturbances within the syndrome of malbehavior. At least 
three prominent subcategories are discernible and have special 
implications for prevention, prognosis, and treatment. 
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1. The emotionally disturbed and neurotic delinquent. There 
are two types of delinquent behavior manifested in this classifi- 
cation: (a) the overinhibited offender who shows compulsive 
behavior in his delinquent actions and (b) the acting-out neurotic 
whose conflicts and tensions eventuate in overt-aggressive mis- 


conduct. Both these styles are marked by considerable anxiety 
and dependency. 


2. The socialized delinquent. This is the delinquent whose 
personal value system (super-ego) is already delinquency identi- 
fied. The delinquent’s behavior is considered “right” or “smart” 
behavior within his subculture or within his gang. This type of © 


behavior is seldom accompanied by any strong feelings of anxiety 
or guilt. 


3. The unsocialized delinquent. This delinquent habitually 
shows overt and aggressive misbehavior as a defense against 
persons who are regarded as hostile and threatening. He fre- 
quently acts alone. He does not seem to relate effectively even 
with those who fall in the delinquent category. He is a youngster 
who needs firmer external controls and who is better treated in 
a security situation. 


In addition to these major subdivisions, still other variants 
have been identified. Worthy of mention are the following pos- 
sibilities: “group-intoxicated type,” defense against trauma, men- 
tal deficiency, organic and physical development problems, and 
accidental types. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DELINQUENTS 
AND NONDELINQUENTS 


A number of research studies have been carried out to uncover 
any possible differences that may exist in the personal make-up, 
home and family backgrounds, and school adjustments of young 
offenders when contrasted with their better-behaved counter- 
parts. These studies report a number of telling factors—some 
associative and some causative—in the lives of delinquents. 
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Differences Under the Skin 


Delinquent children are more frequently characterized by the 
following: lower academic aptitude or verbal intelligence re- 
quiring abstraction, concentration, and persistence; athletic con- 
stitution; strong assertiveness; high defiance; confusing ambival- 
ency toward authority; emotional fluctuation; high self-concern 
and self-indulgence; low frustration tolerance; high adventurous 
spirit; moral psychopathic tendency; weakness to suggestibility; 
and low self-concept—a nothing or less than nothing. 





Differences in Home, Family, and Neighborhood 


The delinquent, more frequently than the nondelinquent, comes 
from a home with standards that differ from those held by most 
members of society. Interpersonal relationships in the delinquent’s 
home are negative and result in emotional deprivation and 
damage, economic stress, and insecurity. Substandard conditions 
prevail; the neighborhood presents a climate of rulelessness and 
rootlessness; discipline is overstrict, punitive, erratic, or lax; 
family living lacks cohesiveness; affection of parents is indifferent, 
hostile, or rejecting; the mother’s supervision is inadequate or 
unsuitable. 


Differences in School 


In school, delinquents generally are educationally bankrupt; 
their report cards show marginal or failure marks; they tend to 
be overage for their grade; their attitudes toward school are 
heavily charged with hate and hostility; they change schools 
frequently; truancy is frequent or habituated; leaving school as 
soon as the law will allow is the rule; membership more often 
in special classes for atypical students is frequently observed; 
they enjoy little feeling of belonging in the classroom; they sel- 
dom participate in volunteer extracurricular school activities; 
they play the bully role on the playground; and they take their 
frustrations out on school property. 

Generally the school picture of the delinquent reveals an 
aggravated and frustrated individual who finds little acceptance 
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or security in classroom living. While the delinquent becomes a 
headache for the school, it should be remembered that the school 
is an even greater headache and heartache to him. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN DO 


There is no one thing that school staffs, acting by themselves, 
can do that will make any great difference in the delinquency 
story. The teachers’ major contributions will be forthcoming only 
when they co-ordinate their efforts within the framework of total 
community endeavor and only after good schools become better 
schools. In a sense the school’s responsibility for the malbehaving 
child is not any different from its responsibility to any child need- 
ing help. 
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As good schools become better schools, they will tend to iden- 
tify delinquency the way litmus paper identifies acid and base 
mediums. In fact, the nature of the true delinquent and the nature 
and role of the good school are such that the true delinquent will 
nearly always be flushed out as a part of the school’s program 
of child study, testing, and observation. 


School Factors Precipitating Delinquency 


As one studies the nature of the true delinquent and the nature 
and role of the good school, the volatile aspects of the impending 
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delinquent-like, reaction-behavior becomes obvious. In fact, it 
can be said that good schools, as a part of their natural function, 
will bring out delinquency and thus enable help and assistance to 
be directed to those who show themselves vulnerable and exposed 
to the development of malbehavior. The following seven factors 
will act and react in positive and negative fashion to spark anti- 
social aggressions and delinquency. 

1. Good schools must maintain and enforce ordered patterns 
of living in the daily experiences which they provide all children. 
Most delinquents come from homes and neighborhoods which 
are singularly devoid of any patterns of systematic living. 

2. The good school demands self-denial, self-control, self-re- 
straint, and a focus on distant goals. The delinquent personality 
structure reveals an infantile self-indulging, here-and-now make- 
up operating on a strong pleasure principle, allergic to the hard 


work and continuous-effort principles implicit in the learning 
process. 


3. The good school presents the face of a benign authority 
gure. The delinquent’s concept of authority is generally on the 

negative side in view of the emotional damage and deprivation 
which he has often suffered at the hands of the inconsistent, dis- 
loyal, betraying, and rejecting authority figures which often fre- 
quent his preschool life. 

4. The good school tries to retain all youngsters in their school 
program even after they reach the age of school-leaving. The de- 
linquent child intends to drop out of school and does so at the 
earliest opportunity, thus conveying his true feelings and esti- 
mate of the school’s worth. 

5. The good school remains always the bastion of the virtues of 
fair play, honesty, cleanliness, and good and clean speech. The 
delinquent’s value system rates these virtues as weaknesses and 
finds greater prestige in swearing, stealing, and sex play—all 
anathema to the school. 

6. The school places a high priority and prestige on abilities 
to verbalize and abstract which find best expression through the 
academic phase of the curriculum. The delinquent more often 
than not is lacking in the quality of abilities and interests he can 
bring to bear on the academic program. 
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7. The good school must remain a center for learning and 
teaching and avoid becoming a community convenience for the 
emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted. Many true delin- 
quents, when appraised emotionally, are found to be sick and are 
more in the need of therapy than instruction. In a sense, many 
true delinquents are sitting in the wrong institution. 

As can be seen from the juxtaposition of these positive and 
negative forces, the good school, almost in spite of itself, will 
tend to drive from cover the potential and the hidden delinquent. 

There is no single practice in the school program that can 
affect the delinquency problem to any appreciable extent. There 
are, however, a number of adaptations which typify the good — 
school and which enable the school to maximize its strategic role 
as one community agency concerned with the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. Three factors that tend to im- 
mobilize the potential force of the school agency and which tend 
to dissipate its energy must be mentioned at this time. They in- 
clude the delinquency trilogy of anonymity, boredom, and failure- 
frustration. These, in turn, frequently can be viewed as natural 
consequences of bigness, both in size of school and in size of 
class, fostering a mass system of instruction which vitiates the 
basic principle of individual differences. 


Favorable School Conditions 


Many of the following suggestions are aimed at correcting 
these conditions that foster rather than prevent undesirable be- 
havior. 


1. Knowing and accepting the student delinquent as a person. 
The classroom teacher must know his individual students. He 
can do this through the use of cumulative school records, stand- 
ardized tests, medical examinations, home visits and parent 
interviews, and case conferences. 

But it is not enough for the teacher to know each student as a 
person; each student must be accepted and appreciated as a 
human being no matter how he irritates and offends on occasion. 
Lacking a relationship of mutual confidence and trust, it is im- 
possible for the teacher to achieve a therapeutic relationship 
through which to lead to improvement in behavior and adjust- 
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ment. Most delinquents suffer rejection and emotional depriva- 
tion in the arena of the home. They should be able to find in the 
school a haven of refuge and a measure of uplift. Instead of de- 
pressing further the low self-esteem that most delinquents have 
been known to suffer (their outward behavior notwithstanding), 
every effort needs to be made to raise the self-concept of the de- 
linquent to a level of hope and respectability. This will call for 
a positive and constructive attitude toward the delinquent on the 
part of all those in school. 

2. Locating the predelinquent early. Preventive efforts at de- 
linquency control are possible if the youngster, who is exposed 
or vulnerable to the development of delinquent patterns of ad- 
justment, can be identified early and be drawn off for study and 
treatment. Since the school receives the child early and maintains 
an intimate contact with him for a prolonged period of time, it 
is in a strategic position to spot the child who gives indications 
of future behavioral deviation. 

A number of research studies indicate that it is possible to 
identify many of the future delinquents by alerting the school 
staff to the telltale signs of potential delinquency that are visible 
on the school’s horizon. The check list of 18 factors (see page 342), 
all perceptible within the school setting, can be used to estimate 
delinquency proneness. 

Since these 18 factors have been shown to be significantly 
characteristic of delinquents when contrasted with nondelin- 
quents, it is suggested that classroom teachers keep a weather 
eye open for those pupils in their classes who show a saturation 
of these characteristics. We should give them a second look and 
a helping hand. Early identification and referral of children who 
show many of these signs to local child-study and diagnostic 
agencies within the school organization or within the community 
for complete study and treatment can provide the precious ounce 
of prevention. 

3. Preserving an impersonal and objective point of view. When 
unpleasant and unseemly episodes occur inside or outside the 
classroom, the teacher must not jump to early conclusions and 
take the offensive behavior as a matter of personal affront. To 
bemoan the fact that “My pupil—think of it—is involved!” is to 
put self before the welfare of the young offender. The teacher, 
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DELINQUENCY PRONENESS CHECK LIST 


Yes 


No 


Not 


Sure 
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. Shows marked dislike f6r school. 
. Resents school routine and re- 


striction. 
Disinterested in school program. 


. Is failing ina number of subjects. 
. Has repeated one or more grades. 


Attends special class for retarded 
pupils. 

Has attended many different 
schools. 

Intends to leave school as soon 
as the law allows. 

Has only vague academic or 
vocational plans. 

Has limited academic ability. 


. ls a child who seriously or per- 


sistently misbehaves. 


. Destroys school materials or 


property. 
Is cruel and bullying on the 
playground. 


. Has temper tantrums in the 


classroom. 


. Wants to stop schooling at once. 
. Trvants from school. 
. Does not participate in organized 


extracurricular programs. 


. Feels he does not “belong” in 


the classroom. 
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if he is to help the offending and frequently offensive youngsters, 
must understand his own role and his own motivations in the 
job situation. 

Offenses against school authority often reflect aggressiveness 
toward authority in general rather than toward an individual 
teacher. In many instances the teacher is the innocent bystander 
caught in the cross fire of aggression that stems from deeply in- 
grained negative attitudes toward authority as learned in the 
home and neighborhood. 

To approach such a child with affection and understanding, 
as the teacher must, may frequently only confuse and confound 
him further. He has known only one kind of authority. In his 
disbelief, the delinquent is frequently known to test this new 
and strange authority figure by resorting to bizarre and grotesque 
behavior that falls in the delinquency pattern. If the teacher or 
other school official reverts to the punitive and retaliatory author- 
ity pattern, the malbehaving youth may then be reassured in his 
original concepts. 

To take a delinquent’s misconduct personally or to react to his 
misbehavior sentimentally by identifying with him will tend to 
circumscribe the teacher's therapeutic relationship in school and 
classroom. 

4. Taking a diagnostic look. Whatever behavior manifestations 
the child shows in his delinquencies, the classroom teacher should 
keep foremost in mind the questions: What does the behavior 
signify? Why does the child follow this form of signalling for 
help? Preoccupation with exactly “what did he do?” to the ex- 
clusion of any concerns for the meaning and import of the bother- 
some behavior will result in a sterile situation. Only as causative 
factors are identified via the diagnostic search can the teacher 
actually help the malbehaving delinquent. 

5. Playing on the school-community team. The teacher cannot 
go it alone in the business of helping the delinquent. He will 
frequently need to call upon the help of the specialists in the 
school and the community. Reciprocally, other community agen- 
cies will frequently need to call upon the classroom teacher for 
co-operation in assisting delinquents to better adjustments. This 
means that a two-way street of help and assistance must charac- 
terize the school-community approach to the delinquent and his 
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family. The teacher and other school personnel must know what 
resources exist for the delinquent locally, on a county basis, and 
even at the state level. He must also know when and how to use 
these resources in the study-diagnosis-treatment process. The use 
of the case conference involving school and community person- 
nel has been shown to be one fruitful method that may evolve 
co-operative and co-ordinated programs of help. 

6. Differentiating instruction. Most delinquents see little or no 
sense or value in the school program; many live in the school and 
classroom consumed with a white-heat hate. Suffering failure 
and frustration, the delinquent may resort to one of three types 
of behavioral adjustment or maladjustment from the school’s 
point of view: (a) He may become truant or leave school if he 
is near the maximum age of compulsory attendance (regression ). 
(b) He may respond to frustration with overt attacking behavior 
(aggression). (c) He may sit out the school activities or go 
through the motions (fixation). But any one of these behavior 
patterns will eventually involve him in more trouble with the 
school and community authorities. 

Much of the school’s problem with the delinquent centers on 
the singular lack of academic success and interest that charac- 
terize his classroom efforts. This is basically a combination of 
problems involving individual differences and school curriculum. 
For the delinquent, as with Penrod, school remains “a place of 
confinement envenomed by mathematics.” But many delinquents 
today are not just envenomed by mathematics alone, but by every 
subject in the curriculum. Coming from homes where the value 
system does not mesh with that of the school, bringing talents 
and abilities that are found wanting on the side of the academic 
and abstract, and encumbered with many emotional problems, 
the delinquent is in a poor position to profit from what the school 
insists is good for him. 

There is an urgent need to differentiate constantly the curric- 
ulum offering so as to tap the interests and abilities of the delin- 
quent and to insure some measure of success and satisfaction for 
the learner-delinquent. There is to be found in much of the re- 
search literature the ominous message that a single-track curric- 
ulum which leaves the delinquent a second- and third-class 
school citizen will only spell disinterest and failure which in turn 
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will beget misconduct and delinquency via the route of 
frustration. 

7. Providing special services. The delinquent, more than any 
other youngster, generally has need for testing, counseling, 
remedial instruction, medical examination, home visitation, case 
work, and special class placement. The school system with an 
organized guidance and testing program, social casework serv- 
ices, varied special class placement opportunities, and special 
health services is most likely to help the delinquent to better 
adjustment. Lacking these essential services, the help that may 
be forthcoming will be limited to what a friendly and willing 
classroom teacher can improvise within the limits of his class- 
room. 

Needless to say, these special services cost money and will de- 
mand a higher rate of expenditure of financial resources for chil- 
dren. Although the level of national wealth appears adequate to 
establish and support these special services, there is always 
visible at the local level a heavy reluctance to make necessary 
expenditures in this direction. Delaying helpful action is not in 
keeping with the usual cliché—but nonetheless true—that chil- 
dren are our most valuable resource. Expenditures nationally 
and locally seldom confirm this observation, judging from what 
is spent for luxury items alone as against the amount of income 
that is invested in children. 

8. Showing prestige authority figures as imitative examples. 
Research implies that many delinquents have a difficult time 
during their early years in finding suitable “authority figures” 
with which to identify. Frequently the school can fill this void 
with an appropriate authority substitute. Unfortunately, school 
staffs at the secondary-school level somehow lose the holding 
power or appeal that is so much in evidence in the lower grades. 
The teacher ceases to be “a person who knows” and is not always 
held in the highest esteem by the delinquent student. Actually, 
in the value system of the delinquent the teacher may be scorned 
for the book learning that he possesses as well as for his un- 
familiarity with the lore of the street and gutter. The brief con- 
tact that the secondary-school teacher has with many students 
does not enable him to develop a strong personal relationship 
which is crucial to effective teaching that influences behavior. 
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The school needs to capitalize on the natural prestige figures 
that can be found in its science laboratories, in its gymnasiums, 
in its shops, and on its playing fields if the full potential of the 
school is to be tapped both as an aid in the normal processes 
of growth and development of all learners as well as in the thera- 
peutic process of assisting the delinquent. “Who wants to be 
like you?” is an important but not an easy question that every 
classroom teacher should ask himself. 

9. Involving the delinquent in his own rehabilitation. No one 
can solve the delinquent’s problem for him. The school and the 
community must plan and act with the firm conviction that only 
the malbehaving child can solve his own problem. To beseech, 
to berate, to preach, or to demand improvement will only confuse 
and confound the true delinquent. In the past, school and com- 
munity have been inclined to make studies of delinquents; sel- 
dom have the case studies been conducted with the active 
co-operation and support of the delinquent himself. The results 
can be seen in the low batting averages visible in the rehabilita- 
tion of the delinquent as reported in the statistics on repeaters. 

In similar pattern, the community has developed a vast net- 
work of “youth-serving agencies” to assist all youngsters, and 
particularly those who manifest some difficulties in the growth 
process, to better living. Instead of the school and community 
serving youth via youth-serving agencies, youth should be given 
the opportunity and responsibility for serving themselves and the 
community through these community-supported organizations. 
This calls for greater belief and trust in youth—a very scarce 
commodity in all parts of the country! The school should strive 
to make youth the subject of the verb serve rather than its direct 
or indirect object. 

10. Maintaining a reasonable school and class size. Bigness 
begets many youth problems. Oversized schools and overcrowded 
classrooms not only limit the kind of personalized instruction, 
help, and service that might be extended to the individual pupil, 
but they can actually contribute to the delinquency problem, 
especially in the large urban centers. 

Bigness nurtures anonymity, failure, and boredom—the delin- 
quency trilogy which in turn spawns frustration and ultimately 
aggressive behavior. As smaller school units are constructed and 
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as smaller size classes (closer to 20 than 30 pupils) are main- 
tained, only then can the school be expected to achieve a truly 
personalized educational program. 


CO-ORDINATION IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 
AND ACTION 


Throughout this pamphlet frequent reference has been made 
to team action and to the need for a co-ordinated attack on the 
delinquency problem via a multisided approach involving all 
community resources. This means to say that everyone must get 
into the act; but this may also mean a bedlam of waste and 
inefficiency unless a master plan is drawn for the community as 
a whole. 

A master plan will call for the organization of a Youth Coun- 
cil, a Council of Community Agencies, or a Co-ordinating Youth 
Council (there is no magic in any name) truly representative of 
all community resources, including parents, lay persons, and 
youth themselves. Such a youth agency should be concerned with 
all aspects of youth and youth work of which delinquency is only 
one phase and a negative one at that. It may be initiated by 
school personnel, lay leaders, or other professional community 
workers. The purpose of such a community co-ordinating group 
is to enable co-operative community study, planning, and action; 
it should strive to know its own youth story with the result that 
duplication of activities is eliminated and unmet needs are pro- 
vided for; it should aim to develop public understanding and 
support of needed community programs and agencies. 

Careful investigation of community programs and organiza- 
tions has failed to uncover any best or any sure plan of action 
or pattern for organization. Since no two communities have the 
same problems, local approaches to co-operative efforts will vary 
as to form and focus, but they will always evidence the under- 
lying principle of co-operative and co-ordinating action involving 
all segments of the community. 

Careful study of planned community-action programs based 
on the participatory principle point up two important corollaries: 
(a) There is need for a full-time trained executive to direct the 
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over-all operation of a community youth commission, especially 
in the more populated communities. (b) Although school per- 
sonnel are beginning to play a more vital role in local youth co- 
ordinating councils, few communities have yet felt the full force 
and power of the school’s potential contribution in planning for 
over-all community action. 





APPRAISING TEACHER COMPETENCIES FOR 
HELPING PREDELINQUENTS AND DELINQUENTS 





A recent report (see Mackie under School References, page 
31), issued by the U. S. Office of Education, enumerates specific 
and distinctive competencies that tend to make effective the 
role of the classroom teacher who comes in close and continued 
contact with the emotionally and socially maladjusted pupil. On 
the basis of the findings of this two-pronged investigation based 
upon opinions of experts and the testimony of experienced 
teachers in the field against the background of research on sig- 
nificant differences between delinquents and nondelinquents, the 
following guide for appraisal has been drawn to enable the 
classroom teacher to inventory his own readiness for working 
with and relating to the nonconforming behavioral deviate. 

This guide for appraisal has been assembled under five major 
headings: (a) Teacher as a Person; (b) Teacher as a Guide in 
the Learning Process; (c) Teacher as a Team Worker; (d) 
Teacher as a Counselor; and (e) Teacher as an Appraiser. 

This instrument or device should be used to gather evidence 
on which to judge the teacher’s potential for dealing with the 
overt aggressive youngster; merely to check each item Yes or 
No, without first gathering the evidence on which to appraise 
the extent of the teacher’s competencies in helping the mal- 
behaving child, will not result in much more than a perfunctory 
rating. 

It has already been suggested that deviant behavior exists on 
a continuum and that the schools’ responsibility toward the de- 
linquent does not differ essentially from the schools’ responsi- 
bility for other children. Hence, this guide for self-appraisal 
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reflects competencies generally useful with all children in the 
classroom. However, no attempt has been made to present with 
these 65 items a comprehensive listing of teacher competencies 
other than those which are most crucial and imperative in deal- 
ing with the more difficult youngsters who rebel and who express 
their feelings in a manner to hurt themselves or others. There- 
fore, other items may be added to this list. All the items which 
have been selected from the original source have been screened 
through the research literature on delinquency causation and 
treatment. 


A GumweE FOR APPRAISAL OF TEACHER COMPETENCIES 


Teacher as a Person 


. Has a clean bill of health physically, mentally, and emotionally. 


. Shows a strong inherent interest and liking for children, including 
the disturbed and disturbing members of the class. 


3. Shows a firm faith in children and in their ability to grow and 
improve. 


. Illustrates in his own daily behavioral adjustments a high degree 


of emotional maturity, thus presenting an effective example for 
imitation. 
. Has a keen awareness of his own limitations and idiosyncracies. 


. Takes care not to work out his own problems (adult or childhood 
remnants) through the delinquencies of others. 


. Shows ability to tolerate antisocial behavior even when directed 
to authority. 


. Is able to absorb and accept negative and hostile behavior. 

. Is willing to follow through and maintain continuous contact with 
the child who is weighted down with academic, social, or emo- 
tional problems. 

. Does not react to classroom malbehavior personally but preserves 
an objective point of view. 

. Is able to distinguish between the child and his behavior, rejecting 
malbehavior without rejecting the child as a person. 

. Defines and maintains his role as a teacher. 

3. Is free of any driving need to be liked by all pupils. 


. Works within his own limits, and without personal or professional 
guilt refers more difficult problems to experts in school or com- 
munity. 
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Teacher as a Guide in the Learning Process 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


bo 
bo 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Takes recognition of the different methods of rearing children in 
special and different cultures with due reference to the relation- 
ship between rearing and personality formation. 

Shows a working knowledge of the mores and modes of living 
of different social and cultural groups in the community. 

Makes effective use of his knowledge of the basic human physical 
and psychological needs. 

Shows a sensitivity and awareness of the etiological factors in 
their complexity and views the present delinquency as a purpose- 
ful, need-fulfilling, anxiety-avoiding behavior arising from path- 
ological interpersonal experiences. 

Recognizes delinquent behavior as a symptom of underlying con- 


ditions and the result of a sequence of events in the lives of 
children. 


. Seeks out the underlying motives behind the manifest malbe- 


havior and refrains from merely judging unusual nonconforming 
behavior. 


. Shows sensitivity toward the significant positive and negative 


environmental factors which have contributed or may contribute 
to delinquency. 


. Recognizes differences between maladjustments which reflect eco- 


nomic deprivation and cultural dictations and those delinquencies 
which result from inadequate interpersonal experiences and poor 
mental hygiene. 


Shows a working knowledge of special values inherent in the con- 
temporary adolescent culture as they relate to his own instruc- 
tional area. 

Reveals an effective understanding of the significance and causes 
of failure to learn, and the meaning of learning disability to the 
child. 

Establishes specific and meaningful goals within the range of the 
child’s potential. 

Makes effective appeals to the healthy aspirations of the child 
while accepting him as he is. 

Fosters the social responsibility of delinquents by promoting 
wholesome social participation and relations. 


Makes effective use of the information on interaction among mal- 
adjusted children. 


Adapts techniques to classroom situations for relieving tensions 
and promoting good mental health. 

Establishes “limits” of social control (neither overrestrictive nor 
overprotective). 





31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 
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Shows a oe knowledge of the legal framework within which 
provisions for education of the delinquents are made. 

Develops a pupil-centered rather than a subject-centered cur- 
riculum based upon individual interests, abilities, and needs. 
Takes advantage of flexibility of school programs and schedules 
to permit individual adjustment and development. 

Tailors individual methods, materials, time schedules, space ar- 
rangements, teacher’s role, and grouping in accordance with the 
major needs of the delinquent child as determined by clinical 
study. 

Uses therapeutic tutoring with the delinquent child effectively. 
Provides advantageous learning experiences in which the delin- 
quent child can be successful. 

Uses a wide variety of media and finds that appropriate medium 
which is significant to the delinquent child, allowing for a sub- 
limation of energies and a growing sense of achievement. 


Avoids making identical, stereotyped demands on maladjusted 
children. 


Uses remedial reading techniques effectively. 


Uses a broad range of community resources (people, places, 
things) in teaching the delinquent child. 


Teacher as a Team Worker 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


Establishes and maintains good working relations with other pro- 
fessional workers such as social workers, probation and parole 
officers, and guidance and psychological personnel. 

Has a working knowledge of children’s physical, emotional, and 
mental growth and development, which will enable him to col- 
laborate with medical, psychiatric, psychological, and social work 
professions. 

Shows a working knowledge of the function and activities of the 
psychologist, psychiatrist, group worker, social worker, and school 
counselor. 

Demonstrates a sensitivity and a working knowledge of the many 
facets of the school’s organization which can serve the delinquents’ 
needs. 

Synthesizes and co-ordinates classroom practices and instruction 
in accordance with the general organizational structure of the 
school, always using the classroom as an integral part of the 
child’s total rehabilitation program. 


Under supervision functions as a member of a treatment team. 
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. Makes classroom interpretations from reports of the counselor, the 
social worker, and the school nurse. 


48. Makes perceptive observations and communicates these to other 
members of the school-community team. 


49. Helps solve communication problems involved in integrating the 
various professional services. 


Teacher as a Counselor 


50. Presents an accepting attitude toward the nonconforming child. 
51. Develops and uses cumulative educational records. 


52. Has a working knowledge of the variety of roles the teacher is 
capable of assuming in response to study and treatment needs of 
nonconforming youngsters. 


53. Accepts the role of the parent figure. 
54. Guides the learning experiences of the delinquent child by making 
effective use of his knowledge of guidance, testing, and measure- 


ment, interpreting case records and diagnostic and treatment 
techniques. 


55. Aims to develop self-imposed social controls within the child. 


56. Counsels maladjusted children regarding their educational, voca- 
tional, and personal problems. 


57. Identifies the delinquent-prone youngster and refers him to 
appropriate specialists within the school organization. 


58. Takes part in case conferences regarding the delinquent. 


Teacher as an Appraiser 


59. Uses information received from psychological and psychiatric re- 
ports. 


60. Uses and interprets results from individual tests of mental ability. 
61. Administers and uses group tests of achievement and intelligence. 


62. Uses and interprets results of individual diagnostic tests of arith- 
metic and reading disability. 


63. Makes use of anecdotal reports. 


64. Uses test data from all sources as a part of individual ee 
and teaching technique, not in terms of what he would like the 


child to achieve, but in terms of the child’s own abilities and 
aspiration. 
65. From time to time helps the delinquent child to appraise his own 


growth and achievement, providing thereby a sense of security 
through success. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Effective action in delinquency prevention and control will be 
forthcoming only to the extent to which school personnel and 
other workers in the community become informed concerning the 
meaning and implications of delinquency as a behavioral phe- 
nomenon. Youth workers must know the meaning of delinquency 
partially as a reflection of our culture; they must know where the 
delinquency problem exists locally and what it signifies to the 
youth- and family-serving agencies who are responsible for 
helping these youth and families; and, last, they must come to 
know, through diagnostic study, why a particular child reacts 
with overt-aggressive behavior to the pressures and conflicts 
which beset him. Those community workers who act more from 
subjective opinion and less from objective fact will fall into the 
self-deceptive role of the impractical practical worker. 

It has been amply verified in the research literature that the 
delinquency problem cannot be solved or even relieved by the 
schools alone. The problem is not amenable to unitary ap- 
proaches, whether by the home, school, church, police, court, 
clinic, playground, or institution. The task calls for the co-or- 
dinated efforts of all community forces of which the school repre- 
sents an important segment. 

Any community program which aims to identify the potential 
delinquent at an early age, which tries to study and diagnose 
needs of delinquents and predelinquents, and which aims to pro- 
vide treatment in accordance with individual diagnosis will get 
positive results. Without the full and active support of good 
schools such a program will reap less than a plenteous harvest 
for its efforts. 
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[Reprint: Social Work Yearbook, 1957, National Association of Social Workers) 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. There is no 
one accepted theory of the nature and causes 
of juvenile delinquency. The term usually re- 
fers to the child who comes into contact with 
an official law enforcement agency because of 
an alleged act of delinquency or misconduct. 
This is a limited definition, however, since it 
excludes many children committing similar 
acts who either are not apprehended or whose 
misdeeds are not seen as unlawful according 
to local statutes. A more accurate concept 
identifies as delinquent the child whose be- 
havior, usually expressed in an anti-social 
manner, is contrary to the expectations of 
society as these are legally defined. Increas- 
ingly, the term juvenile delinquency is con- 
sidered as describing not the quality of the 
child but rather his legal and social condition. 

Significantly the 1950 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth did not use 
the term.’ The work group dealing with the 
subject discussed “children who rebel.” Re- 
bellion in this context is defined as the at- 
tempt of a child or youth to maintain and 
defend his integrity and dignity as a person- 
ality when these are threatened, damaged, or 
denied by other persons. Rebellion can begin 


t For addresses of periodicals listed sce Appendix. 


as a healthy expression of normal growth. It 
can also become anti-social and self-defeating. 

Some persons see all delinquency as an ex- 
pression of individual psychological conflicts; 
some, as almost exclusively the product of 
cultural and environmental situations. The 
importance of cultural factors in producing 
delinquency, rather than the economic deter- 
minism in vogue some years ago, is empha- 
sized by a rising incidence of delinquency 
despite the ever-rising standard of living and 
increased economic well-being of America’s 
families. 

Those who believe delinquency to be a pri- 
marily psychological problem feel that while 
it may sometimes arise independently of the 
special social forces in any given culture, its 
expression is modified and undergoes change 
in accordance with the standards and values 
of each given culture. Their emphasis is that 
the dynamics of the underlying unconscious 
needs are the same in any society; that the 
deviate is the one who has difficulty in sub- 
limating his wishes to those of the group. 
This theory holds that most cultures have 
contradictions in their values, as is illustrated 
in the difficulty of teaching the Golden Rule 


1 See Witmer and Kotinsky, infra. 
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in the face of the need to teach a child how 
to get along in an intensely competitive eco- 
nomic environment.” 

While it has been common to categorize 
delinquents into sociological delinquents, 
neurotic delinquents, with the recalcitrant 
“psychopathic” offender often a third group, 
this is a rigid classification and does not take 
into account the sociological setting which 
may permit the neurotic delinquent to ex- 
press his conflicts in anti-social behavior, or 
the familial or environmental factors which 
push the so-called sociological delinquent into 
the street. 

A simple society produces children who 
know what is expected of them. Our unstable 
and complicated society produces children 
who are unsure of themselves. Where we can- 
not offer children a firm understanding of 
who they are or assure them of what is true, 
desirable, or moral, of whether love or hate 
should prevail, we can hardly expect stability 
or ordered behavior from them. 

There has been but meager application of 
our knowledge of personality to the forces 
engaged in treating so-called delinquents. All 
experts seem to agree that major changes are 
needed in our laws, services, and treatment 
practices to close the gap between modern 
knowledge and archaic practice. Wide pub- 
lic education is necessary if the public is to 
support the changes needed and if children 
are really to be treated and rehabilitated. For 
despite the great public clamor about juvenile 
delinquency the services are underfinanced, 
undermanned, and continue, in large meas- 
ure, to be seen as in the correctional field 
rather than in the broad treatment fields of 
child welfare and mental health. 


Incidence of Delinquency 


Juvenile delinquency continued to increase 
during 1955 and 1956, according to the sta- 
tistics currently available. The general trend 
in delinquency cases during the past fifteen 
years was upward during World War II. It 
reached a peak and went down slightly in 
the years after the war. In 1949 the down- 
ward trend was reversed and figures have 


2 See Alt and Grosshard, infra. 
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continued upward each year since then. By 
1954 the level of court-reported delinquents 
was 56 per cent higher than in 1948 and ex- 
ceeded the previous high noted during World 
War II, while the chiid population between 
the ages of 10 and 17 years rose only 13 per 
cent.® 

Data gathered by the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau indicate that some half million children 
were brought into juvenile courts during 
1955. Police arrests of young people under 18 
iN 1955 increased 11.4 per cent according to 
Uniform Crime Reports published by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). One 
and one-half million children were picked up 
by the police. This represents one out of 
every twelve between the ages of 10 and 17 
years. Current figures indicate that the ratio 
of boy delinquents to girls is five to one. The 
majority of boys coming before the court ap- 
pear for larceny or malicious mischief. Girls 
most often appear for ungovernable behavior, 
running away, or sexual misbehavior. The 
majority of cases before the courts in 1954 
were between 15 and 17 years of age, and 
35 per cent were repeaters. It is said that 
more than five out of every ten adjudicated 
juvenile delinquents go on to commit one or 
more serious crimes for which they are con- 
victed as adults.‘ 

Juveniles represent one out of every ten 
arrests, three out of every five arrests for auto 
theft, one of every two burglary arrests, and 
four of every nine larceny arrests. There has 
also been an increase in the seriousness of 
the offenses, with a larger number of young 
persons under 18 years of age committing 
offenses such as robberies and auto thefts as 
well as crimes of violence. 

Juvenile delinquency appears in both urban 
and non-urban areas. It is a more acute phe- 
nomenon in large metropolitan communities. 
For the first six months of 1956, New York 
City police reported a 42 per cent increase in 
“police” delinquency; Philadelphia reported 
a 20 per cent increase. 

The two sets of statistics on delinquency 


3 Juvenile Court Statistics, 1953, U.S. Children's 
Bureau. 
* See Fine, infra. 
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which have the widest acceptance are those 
published by the Children’s Bureau and the 
FBI. The former reports on cases brought to 
the attention of juvenile courts, the latter on 
those arrested by the police. Errors in the 
samples gathered lead to doubt as to whether 
the statistics really show what they purport 
to, namely the numbers of “court 
quents” and “police delinquents,” respec- 
tively. Both agencies are dependent on volun- 
tary reports from their sources, and while the 


delin- 


number of responding agencies is impressive, 
they make up neither comprehensive nor rep- 
resentative samples as demanded by scientific 
sampling techniques. Further, the figures sent 
to the Children’s Bureau show only the num- 
ber of cases handled by juvenile courts and 
do not give the reasons for which children 
come into the courts—which may range from 
trafic violations and misdemeanors to homi- 
cide and arson. The Bureau’s plan to collect 
data from a national sample of juvenile courts; 
using the Census Bureau’s current population 
sample, may help to overcome some of these 
limitations. 

Although there is considerable hue and cry 
on the part of the public, the press, and the 
experts concerning the alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency, the fact is that there 
are no really adequate statistics on the sub- 
ject. Those available, however, provide rela- 
tive measures particularly in the comparison 
of areas. 


Prevention and Research 


Students of the subject point out that “pre- 
vention,” as used by researchers and program 
operators, has no precise meaning. Witmer 
and Tufts, in 1954, described past research 
in this area and evaluated the findings. They 
found that prevention has had these mean- 
ings for researchers: (a) it is synonymous 
with the promotion of the healthy develop- 
ment of all children; (b) it is synonymous 
with reaching potential delinquents before 
they get into trouble; and (c) it means re- 
ducing recidivism and lessening the potential 
for serious offenses rather than reaching the 
non-offenders. Two general types of preven- 
tive programs were identified; (a) those 
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aimed at improving the enyironmental situa- 
tion and (b) educational and therapeutic pro- 
grams. Among the former are included 
Shaw’s Chicago Area Project, the Chicago 
Recreation Commission study by Shanas and 
Dunning, Thrasher’s Boys’ Club Study, and 
Reed’s study of a Cincinnati group work 
agency. Educational and therapeutic attempts 
include the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study by Witmer and Powers, the work of 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Thrasher’s 
Study of the Gang, the New York City Wel- 
fare Council’s Harlem Youth Club project, 
and the work of the New York City Youth 
Board, Boston’s Judge Baker Guidance Cen- 
ter, the Passaic (N.J.) Children’s Bureau, 
and the St. Paul Experiment in Child Wel- 
fare.® 

The Children’s Bureau, in an analysis of 
the preventive attempts and their evaluative 
data, confirmed the general impression that 
they produced rather little of certain knowl- 
edge about how to reduce or prevent delin- 
quency. The Bureau’s conclusions, generally 
concurred in, were: 


No panacea for preventing or reducing de- 
linquency has been discovered. 

Certain measures by themselves have been 
unable to reduce delinquency, such as coun- 
seling, recreation service, psychiatric service, 
and group work service. 

A start has been made toward identifying 
the kinds of measures that are likely to lessen 
the delinquent acts of particular type of chil- 
dren. (For example, child guidance has been 
found to help youngsters with mild personal- 
ity disorders and those whose problems came 
from distorted parent-child relationships. In 
slum areas, groups of neighbors seem able to 
restore some delinquents to acceptable social 
behavior.) 

New measures have been developed to 
reach children unreached by the usual de- 
vices. (For example, “aggressive casework,” 
with staff going out to the individual family 
or gang to get individuals who do not use 
the group work agency, family service agen- 
cy, or psychiatric clinic. The principle of 
some of the prevention projects, that children 
and their families will respond if warm con- 


5 See Witmer and Tufts, infra. 
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tacts are made and help is given consistently, 
is followed.) 


A significant and provocative methodolog- 
ical contribution in the study of juvenile de- 
linquency was reported in 1955 by Lander, 
who made a study of 8,464 cases of juvenile 
delinquency in Baltimore, using 1939-1942 
Juvenile Court Statistics and 1940 population 
data.© Making an approach similar to that 
used in the Chicago studies of Shaw, Dr. 
Lander calculated census fact delinquency 
rates by race and sex, and correlated them 
with socioeconomic variables, such as hous- 
ing, poverty, education, and so forth. Using 
the techniques of factor analysis, he showed 
that the slum community failed to produce 
social conformity because the inter-group con- 
flicts prevented the development of any sense 
of togetherness. He refers to this as “anomie,” 
a concept introduced by the French sociolo- 
gist Emile Durkheim and used more recently 
by Parsons* and Merton.® This refers to so- 
cial disorganization and/or social resistability 
in which the power of the social norms to 
control the conduct of individuals is slight 
because the norms are not clearly expressed, 
or are conflicting norms. The means to achieve 
these norms or goals, in whatever state they 
exist, are attenuated. This condition under- 
standably can find people at loose ends, not 
sure of how to act and not particularly con- 
cerned. Apathy, confusion, and conflict with 
the major cultural requirements could easily 
result in both adult and juvenile delinquency. 

Analysis of Lander’s work by students in 
the field suggest that it has the potential for 
giving us a more scientific understanding of 
delinquent behavior and its causes than we 
have ever had. 


Juvenile Courts 


A long-range view of society's handling of 
juvenile delinquents is marked by ever-lessen- 
ing responsibility in the family and increased 
responsibility in official agencies. 

The first juvenile court was established in 
Illinois in 1899. In 1938 a Federal Juvenile 

® See Lander, infra. 


T See Parsons, infra. 
8 See Merton, infra. 
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Court Act was passed, providing special pro- 
cedures for juveniles committing federal of- 
fenses. 

The juvenile court is often represented as 
the most outstanding improvement in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice since the 
Magna Charta in 1215. The fundamental idea 
of the juvenile court founders was to treat 
the child not as one legally charged with a 
crime, but as a ward of the state, to receive 
the care, custody, and discipline given the 
dependent and neglected child. The original 
act stated that these shall approximate as 
nearly as possible that which should be given 
by the parents. 

Since 1899 every state has developed some 
special juvenile court law defining delin- 
quency. Not all courts with jurisdiction over 
juveniles are specialized juvenile courts. In 
many cities, and most often outside of cities, 
the circuit court, court of common pleas, jus- 
tice of the peace, probate court, or other court 
is given jurisdiction. 

Most courts follow the original intent of 
the law by providing private hearings sep- 
arate from adults, and not binding the judge 
with technical procedural rules. In recent 
years there has been considerable debate about 
the legal rights of children in these courts 
since the offenses in a petition for delinquency 
need not be established beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The arguments that civil rights of 
children are violated by discouraging pres- 
ence of legal counsel and avoiding legal 
weighing of evidence are countered by the 
theory that the aim of the court is to rehabil- 
itate rather than merely to adjudicate and 
punish. 

Three points of view about the role of the 
juvenile court continue to prevail with con- 
siderable discussion and writing by propo- 
nents of each. They are: 


1. That the court is primarily a social 
agency in which an ever-widening set of so- 
cial services is provided for children. These 
include—aside from probation—institutional 
care, foster home care, child guidance serv- 
ices, and family counseling. The great em- 
phasis on ‘unofficial’ cases reveals an increase 
in this trend. Some courts have developed a 
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referee system, and in some jurisdictions there 
has been considerable development of the use 
of volunteer citizens’ committees, counselors, 
and “big brothers” and “big sisters.” 

Close analysis would probably reveal that 
the development of these services grew not 
from the conception of the founders of the 
system but in the absence of community fa- 
cilities and the reluctance of child-caring in- 
stitutions and agencies to give service. Since 
they developed in such large numbers, a 
rationale was easily built fitting in with the 
philosophy underlying the establishment of 
juvenile courts. 

Aside from objection to this view from a 
theoretical standpoint it is argued that this 
role for the court disadvantages children be- 
cause it holds back the development of a 
complete set of basic child welfare services in 
a community and that it continues to keep 
dependent and neglected children under 
court auspices unnecessarily. 

2. The opposite view is that the court 
should be limited to a legal and judicial role 
and that all administrative matters pertain- 
ing to the child should be handled by a social 
agency aside from the court. Proponents of 
this view insist that the judicial function is 
not to adopt wards but to create guardians. 
This theory holds that the parens patriae doc- 
trine, often referred to as the historical and 
legal basis for the juvenile court, does not 
give sanction to the court or state to act as 
parent but rather that the court has the obli- 
gation to see that the child is properly par- 
ented. Turning the court into an adminis- 
trative agency, this group says, not only 
prevents full exercise of legal and civil rights 
for the child but sacrifices some judicial val- 
ues. It holds, for instance, that prabation is 
not a judicial function. The court should, 
under this belief, come into action only when 
it is needed and should not be in any auto- 
matic continuing relationship to the child. 

3. The compromise point of view is that 
the court should make the disposition as well 
as carry the judicial functions in every case 
where the rights of parent or child are in- 
volved. Disposition is based on facts brought 
out at the hearing. Unofficial handling of 
cases by the court is eliminated. Administra- 
tive agencies would not be allowed to make 
disposition after a finding of delinquency is 
made, but would have long-term care of chil- 
dren on commitment. More adequate protec- 


tion for civil rights of children in court would 
be provided. 

The juvenile court has made tremendous 
contributions in the handling of the juvenile 
delinquency problem, but it has not realized 
its potential. After more than fifty years, it 
has been unable to disassociate itseif from the 
atmosphere of the criminal court. Parents and 
children themselves are not convinced that 
the court is either a good parent, a counselor, 
or a friend. 

Experience and study have led one student 
of the subject to firm conclusions concerning 
needed steps and improvements, in and out 
of the courts, to better the situation. These 
are: 


1. To develop methods for choosing chil- 
drens’ court judges by qualifications and to 
give them special training. 

2. To render all probation services through 
casework agencies by imposing professional 
personnel and practice standards. 

3. To provide courts which cannot afford 
their own with central statewide or regional 
diagnostic and classification services. 

4. To make the best court effective, long- 
term community resources are needed. Par- 
ticularly needed throughout the country are: 

(a) The expansion and improvement of 
temporary shelters for children. 

(b) Development of more psychological 
testing and psychiatric diagnostic facilities to 
give service to the court. 

(c) Expansion of public and voluntary 
community resources for outpatient casework 
and psychiatric treatment of children known 
to the court as requiring such help. 

(d) Development of group residences and 
residential treatment homes for teen-age boys 
and girls who cannot return to their families 
after institutionalization. 

(e) Development of more extensive and 
immediate treatment facilities by existing in- 
stitutions or in the state hospitals. 

(f) Development of adequate vocational 
and job placement facilities for boys and girls 
of graduating age both in and out of the 
school system. 

(g) Clarification of mutual resources and 
the best system of liason between school and 
court. 

(h) Expansion of foster homes to serve 
many kinds of children with particular em- 
phases on facilities for Negro children.® 

See Kahn, A Court for Children (infra). 
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We have come a long way from the Ply- 
mouth Colony General Laws wherein a stub- 
born or rebellious son could be severely pun- 
ished or even put to death. But our courts 
and surrounding facilities still represent an 
incomplete expression of society’s responsi- 
bility for its children. See Courts anp Socia 
WELFARE. 


Detention 


About half of the children brought to juve- 
nile courts are held in some type of detention 
before hearing. Theoretically a detention 
home should be the place where rehabilita- 
tion begins. Instead, many detention facilities 
contribute to further delinquency. The Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association has 
described detention in the United States as 
“a national disgrace.” }° 

In more than three-cuarters of the juvenile 
court jurisdictions in America in 1956, chil- 
dren were detained in jail or a jail-like facil- 
ity such as a court house or basement cell. 
Few of these facilities came up to minimum 
standards. All ran counter to the purposes for 
which the juvenile court was established. Too 
many children were held in detention and 
too many dependent children were unneces- 
sarily placed with anti-social children. 

Modern detention programs which, in ef- 
fect, are diagnostic facilities have developed 
in larger cities (for example Youth House in 
New York City and Youth Study Center in 
Philadelphia). Regional facilities have arisen 
allowing several counties to join forces where 
one alone could not finance or fully use a 
service. 

Cities in the same state and close to each 
other report widely different figures on num- 
bers who need detention. This leads to the 
conclusion that detention of children may 
often be unnecessary; that police and proba- 
tion officers, if better trained, might detain 
fewer children. 


Police 


The role of the police in dealing with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is an impor- 
1© See National Probation and Parole Association, 


Memorandum on Project to Appraise Significant De- 
velopments in the Detention of Children (infra). 


tant one. For many children, the police offi- 
cer is the child’s first contact with the law, 
the first official symbol of authority against 
which his hostility is directed. His relation- 
ship with the social agency in his dealings 
with the juvenile delinquent has in recent 
years been a topic of considerable discussion, 
Some authorities insist that policemen must 
be primarily enforcement officers, Yet the po- 
lice officer, trained or untrained, could very 
well offer the first interest and rehabilitative 
efforts for a young offender. 

Specialized juvenile police officers are still 
too few and most are untrained. An impor- 
tant recent development has been the creation 
of a juvenile police consultant in the United 
States Children’s Bureau, and in many state 
agencies. Several universities have developed 
specialized courses for juvenile police officers 
along with training for other personnel in the 
field. 

There are obvious contradictions in trying 
to reconcile the protective and authoritative 
aspects of police functions with the social and 
rehabilitative notions we have about delin- 
quent children. These have not yet been re- 
solved in any satisfactory manner. 


Probation 


Probation services are the social services 
available to the juvenile courts. Probation de- 
partment functions should, and in some com- 
munities do, include (a) preliminary investi- 
gations and social study for presentation to 
the judge to help him arrive at a plan of treat- 
ment, (b) arrangements for detention or other 
temporary care pending final court disposi- 
tion, and (c) supervision of children placed 
on probation or under the supervision of the 
court. About 60 per cent of all children who 
appear before the courts are placed on proba- 
tion. 

Practically all juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court laws authorize the appointment 
of probation officers, generally by the courts 
themselves. Variation exists in states and com- 
munities in the use of probation officers to 
serve juveniles appearing in the courts. In 
some states only a few large cities or counties 
have a full-time paid probation officer. More 
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than half the counties in the United States 
have no probation service for children. 

Of the existing probation officers through- 
out the country in 1954 only one out of ten 
had completed social work training and only 
six out of ten had a college degree. Variations 
exist in salary standards and conditions which 
can attract qualified personnel. The National 
Probation and Parole Association has devel- 
oped standards for probation and parole off- 
cers which in the main reflect the conviction 
that professional social work training is de- 
sirable, and has recommended the casework 
approach as soundest in the practice of pro- 
bation. 

The quality and nature of the probation 
supervision of children varies greatly, depend- 
ing on the qualifications and professional su- 
pervision of probation staff, the attitude of 
judges toward probation service, and the size 
of the caseloads, One surveyor states, “The 
Court labors mightily to bring children to a 
point where they are to be placed on proba- 
tion, but probation usually proves to be a 
feeble attempt to police their activities or an 
inept introduction to a community re- 
source.” 11 To most children and families, 
probation in its best sense amounts to a brief 
monthly reporting. In spite of these great ob- 
stacles of lack of training, lack of respect on 
the part of judges, and heavy caseloads, many 
probation officers do an excellent job. 

Increasingly, schools of social work which 
had in the past disregarded probation services 
as a professional field have been instituting 
special training seminars for probation off- 
cers and regular courses on social work in 
authoritative settings. This is significant since 
many caseworkers had felt that good social 
work could not be practiced in an authorita- 
tive setting. 


Training Schools 


The training school has been the tradi- 
tional institution used for committed delin- 
quents. The term arose from the concept of 
retraining rather than punishing children, 
but does not currently describe the purpose 
of such institutions. Since the 1800's, when 


11 See Kahn, op. cit. 
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most were created, we have supplanted the 
old educational concept of retraining with 
more modern treatment concepts arising 
from our newer understanding of the psycho- 
logical and social sciences. 

The principle of separate institutions for 
young delinquents apparently was recognized 
as early as 1825 when the New York House 
of Refuge was founded, the first in the United 
States. Many of the training schools came 
into being as part of reform movements to 
remove children from adult prisons, in the 
belief that young delinquents could be reha- 
bilitated. Programs were based on a rehabili- 
tative, retraining, re-educative philosophy, 
and often with the idea that fresh air, hard 
outdoor work, strict and orderly regimes, and 
strong doses of religious training would do 
the job. In practice, aspects of penal and cor- 
rectional approaches were intermingled (and 
in some places still are) with basic rehabilita- 
tive concepts. 

In many states the training schools have 
become the dumping grounds for children 
whom others could not help, an unselected 
group ranging from mental defectives and 
epileptics to psychotic delinquents. To find a 
common program to serve this diverse pop- 
ulation is an obvious impossibility, and atten- 
tion has in recent years been given to the 
importance of some elements of selectivity 
through a central diagnostic or classification 
center, through the use of reception cottages 
in some of the institutions, and through the 
provision of diverse institutions and pro- 
grams to serve the varying needs of the court- 
committed population. 

Today there are 129 state training schools 
and approximately that number under pri- 
vate auspices. About 40,000 children are in 
these schools at any one time.!? 

Approximately 50 per cent of the boys com- 
ing from training schools end up as adult 
criminals. In 36 state penitentiaries in the 
United States between 51 and 53 per cent of 
the inmates were previously in training 
schools.'* 

In recent years advances have been made 


12 See United States Senate, infra. 
13 See Fine, op. cit. 
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in improving programs, securing trained per- 
sonnel, increasing budgets, and generally 
changing from a custodial to a treatment 
type of institution. However, with the excep- 
tion of a small number of private institutions 
and a smaller number of public ones, these 
institutions are still far from modern treat- 
ment centers. 

In changing the training school to a truly 
rehabilitative treatment institution which 
changes rather than houses offenders, one of 
the greatest problems, once the philosophy of 
administrators and citizen groups is modified 
and adequate budgets secured, is that of se- 
curing the qualified staff needed to live and 
work with severely difficult children. It is 
difficult to attract professional staff because 
the institutions are usually located outside of 
populous centers. 

Upon request of the National Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Training Schools (these merged in 
1955) the U.S. Children’s Bureau together 
with the staff of the Special Delinquency 
Project (described in the following section) 
formulated and in 1954 published tentative 
standards for training schools (infra). After 
being widely circulated for comments from 
the field, these were rewritten in 1956, and 
a conference was held to review and make 
suggestions for a final document to be pub- 
lished late in 1956 or in 1957. Realizing that 
the state institutions receive the children 
every one else has failed to help, these stand- 
ards call for well-trained and well-paid staff 
and a clinical treatment atmosphere. The 
basic philosophy contained in this document 
is the need to make the training school a 
therapeutic agent based on the knowledge 
that merely to contain or suppress delinquent 
behavior is not enough, and that the need is 
to determine as fully as possible why each 
child was unable to conform to the demands 
of his community. It recommends that the 
fullest effort be made to provide those expe- 
riences which will so alter a child’s needs, 
concepts, and relationships that he will be 
able to achieve a satisfactory and satisfying 
social adjustment. 


National Developments 


1. Special Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
The establishment in 1952 ot the Special Ju- 
venile Delinquency Project, supported by 
foundation funds and voluntary contribu- 
tions, was an important step in the initiation 
of a concerted attack upon the growing inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency. The Project 
was housed in the Children’s Bureau and the 
two staffs worked closely together. A coop- 
erative three-fold program was launched: (a) 
to develop material and information on exist- 
ing services, (b) to formulate goals for ac- 
tion, and (c) to create public support for 
necessary improvements through public edu- 
cation. 

The Project’s major efforts were directed 
to the stimulation of local activity. Meetings 
with health, education, social welfare, civic, 
professional, religious, veterans, fraternal, and 
labor groups were held, and much informa- 
tion and material were distributed. Consulta- 
tion and service were given to local, state, 
and national groups. Twelve training insti- 
tutes were conducted for persons concerned 
with the actual treatment of delinquent 
youth. At the same time, studies were made 
of various aspects of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, and conferences of experts were 
held in particular areas, resulting in the prep- 
aration of material designed to serve as stand- 
ards and goals for those working with juve- 
niles. 

The work of the Project culminated in the 
preparation of basic resource material for the 
National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency 
called in June 1954, by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The recom- 
mendations of that conference were many 
and varied but underscored four basic needs: 
increased finances to provide the services and 
personnel involved in the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency; coordinated com- 
munity efforts to create a wider understand- 
ing of the intricacies of the problem; more 
and better trained personnel in the public 
facilities and services that handle delinquent 
children; and more knowledge about delin- 
quency and the effectiveness of various types 
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of programs. Local and state conferences were 
held following the national conference. 

2. Division of Juvenile Delinquency Serv- 
ice. In August 1954 Congress appropriated 
$75,000 to the Children’s Bureau to establish 
a Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service. 
This was set up in December 1954 with two 
major emphases: (a) to give technical aid to 
states aad communities, and (b) to stimulate 
and help establish training facilities and op- 
portunities for various categories of personnel. 
Part of the appropriation was to be used to 
expand statistical reporting. During 1955 and 
1956 the Division gathered a staff and has 
since been actively carrying out a program of 
consultation, research, and program material 
development. Unfortunately, but perhaps as 
an index of the inconsistency between size of 
problem and urgency to act, the 84th Con- 
gress failed to appropriate additional money 
to increase the staff of this program. 

3. Citizens Action Program. A major de- 
velopment was the launching in 1955 of the 
Citizens Action Program, supported for five 
years by a $600,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Its work is carried on nationally 
and at the state level by citizens’ councils rep- 
resenting business, industry, labor, and the 
professions. The state councils, working with 
the judiciary and the bar associations within 
states, and with the assistance of correctional 
administrators and technicians, will (a) ex- 
amine and evaluate the facilities and services 
the state has for dealing with the offender, 
from point of first contact with him to dis- 
position and treatment; (b) recommend the 
type and breadth of treatment services and 
facilities and establish a priority plan accord- 
ing to the urgency of each need; (c) inform 
the public, through every means available, so 
that the problem of deficient services and 
facilities can be considered openly, widely, 
and realistically; and (d) act to secure the 
constructive support of individuals and 


groups, public and private, for the attainment 
of the proposed goals. Efforts have been con- 
centrated so far in five states. Attempts will 
be made to create a pattern of prevention and 
rehabilitation that other states can follow. 

4- Congressional activity. In 1953 the U.S. 
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Senate authorized its Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to “conduct a full and complete study 
of juvenile delinquency in the United States.” 
A subcommittee was named and was staffed 
by persons of wide experience, who also had 
the advice of staff loaned to it by several 
states and the Children’s Bureau. Informa- 
tion was gathered in a variety of ways. Some 
3,000 letters of inquiry were directed to law- 
enforcement officials, judges, educators, crime 
commissions, and welfare and mental health 
agencies throughout the country. A_ staff 
team was sent into selected communities to 
hold hearings. Representatives of many na- 
tional youth-serving and civic organizations, 
as well as representatives of several federal 
departments, were heard at hearings held in 
Washington. Reports were prepared on such 
subjects as youth employment, comic books, 
and pornography among juveniles. Future 
hearings on such subjects as narcotic addic- 
tion, federal forestry camps, and runaway 
children are planned. Intensive studies are 
contemplated of causes of narcotic addiction 
and of treatment services and facilities, in- 
cluding detention homes, training schools, 
and after-care services. 

As a result of this activity the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare reported 
a bill to the Senate entitled the Delinquent 
Children’s Act of 1956. This bill would have 
established a 21-member Federal Advisory 
Council on Juvenile Delinquency in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It also would have authorized, for a seven- 
year period, federal grants-in-aid to the states 
to assist them in strengthening and improv- 
ing local and state programs for the dimuni- 
tion, control, or treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. It would have authorized an annual 
appropriation for eight years for grants to the 
states and to approved nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning for training personnel em- 
ployed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
grams for the control and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency. A companion bill was 
introduced in the House. The 84th Session 
of Congress closed with no action taken on 
these bills. 
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Local and State Developments 


State governments and local communities 
have been stimulated to increased action in 
recent years by the findings of the 1950 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, the Special Project on Juvenile De- 
linquency, the work of the Children’s Bureau 
(before and since the new Division of Juve- 
nile Delinquency Service was created), as 
well as such national agencies as the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, National 
Probation and Parole Association, and the 
Child Welfare League of America. Develop- 
ments have included creation of youth au- 
thorities and commissions; creation of special 
state agencies within state children’s bureaus; 
development of classification and assignment 
centers; provision of consultation by states to 
local courts, police, institutions, and commu- 
nities in connection with the development of 
prevention programs; financial help by states 
to localities; special training programs, often 
in conjunction with universities; studies of 
institutions, incidence of delinquency, and 
recidivism; creation of public residential treat- 
ment centers, forestry camps, and guidance 
clinics; and grants-in-aid and purchase of 
service by public bodies. The Interstate Com- 
pact on Juveniles developed by the Council 
of State Governments has been signed by 11 
states since it was approved in 1955. 

Several facts stand out in an analysis of lo- 
cal and scate activity. (1) Local communities 
alone cannot finance prevention and treat- 
ment programs but require state financial 
assistance. (2) Programs for delinquent chil- 
dren are increasingly being combined opera- 
tionally with other programs for children, 
since basic needs for children requiring social 
and psychological services are seen as similar. 
(3) There is growing acceptance of a central 
diagnostic classification and placement func- 
tion under administrative rather than judicial 
auspices. Central commitment by juvenile 
courts to state agencies is increasing. (4) Lo- 
cal preventive programs are emphasizing the 
bringing of professional services to the child 
and family rather than waiting for the break- 
down and subsequent application of police 
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or court action. Social agencies and schools 
have increased their efforts, child welfare 
agencies are retooling their services to help 
delinquents rather than only dependent and 
neglected children, dependency institutions 
are converting their programs to serve this 
group. (5) Citizen activity to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency serves to strengthen all basic 
local services for children. 


Conclusion 


More accurate data and research techniques 
are required in order to provide sound public 
information and to stimulate citizens and 
agencies in developing programs which will 
extend and improve services to delinquent 
children. Evaluations of programs for pre- 
vention, control, and treatment cannot be 
made without full knowledge of the nature 
and types, as well as the volume, of delin- 
quency. 

If we see both social disorganization in the 
community and disharmony, conflict, and 
breakdown in marriage and family life as 
creating delinquency we must seek to pre- 
vent these social failures if we are to prevent 
delinquency. In a period of increasing na- 
tional wealth, full employment, and high 
standards of living, we can no longer blame 
poverty or economic stress. The disintegration 
of moral values and standards presented to 
our youth, the amoral and asocial values of 
an acquisitive society, the manipulation com- 
mon in attitudes toward taxes and traffic vio- 
lations, the American dream of the “great 
giveaway,” and the ideal of the movie—sex—, 
in all of this we may see the true causes. Two 
wars during the lifetime of this generation 
of young people have introduced them to the 
“live now” philosophy, the grasping of all 
that life will ever offer within a short time, 
the idea of easy money and easy spending. 

School laws have raised the beginning 
working age but have not substituted satisfy- 
ing, practical school programs for youth who 
are not academically oriented. Dependency is 
imposed in large measure on sophisticated 
adolescents who then rebel against society's 
demand that they still be children while they 
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are of draft age, sexually advanced, and fully 
employable. 

One must find the answers to the current 
ills of family life, the increasing divorce rate, 
and the ever-increasing numbers of mentally 
ill. Search must be more appropriately made 
in the adult-created culture than in its inno- 
cent victims, among them the juvenile delin- 
quents. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. PRESTON A. MCLENDON 


Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. Preston A. McLendon, chairman of the committee on 
juvenile delinquency of the American Academy of Pediatrics, headquarters office, 
1801 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics, with a membership of some 6,000 phy- 
sicians who confine their practices to care of children through the adolescent 
years, are deeply concerned about the problems which your committee is studying. 
We realize the complexity of the problems and the poorly understood causative 
factors involved ; viz., “causes within the individual, causes related to the family 
situation, and causes related to the community.” Our appearance here is to call 
to your attention the fact that abnormal situations coming to the attention of 
the “children’s doctor” are numerous and part of his responsibility to meet in 
alleviating the situation with which we are faced. We found ourselves handi- 
capped in many ways in trying to efficiently carry out our duty to society. 

Consequently the committee on juvenile delinquency was appointed 3 years 
ago to bring to the attention of the membership those factors, in the causation 
and prevention of a social behavior and delinquency, which could be of use to. 
the pediatrician and general practitioner in their private practice and clinic 
activities. 

The committee, in June 1956, set up two policy areas in which they felt they 
could function adequately in discovering causes of, and contributing to preventive 
measures; these were: 

1. Through pediatric and psychiatric departments of medical schools, the de- 
velopment of integrated programs of instruction in (a) normal developmental 
adaptation, (0) clarify parent-child relationships, (c) the effect of community 
and school on children in their formative years, (d) the effect of disease pro- 
cesses on the emotional status, (e) the recognition of signs of early asocial de- 
viations. 

2. Stimulate interest in those community activities directed toward preven- 
tion of delinquency both at the policy level and active participation. 

The committee further stated the problems faced by us in an editorial in 
Pediatrics, volume 20, No. 1, part 1, July 1957, in which these observations and 
recommendations were made: 

1. Insufficient orientation of medical students in the personality development 
of the child and the adolescent. 

2. Inadequate graduate training programs in hospitals, especially in the areas 
of pediatrics and general medicine. 

3. Failure on the part of physicians to understand and respect the worries 
of parents concerning eating habits, toilet training, general discipline, school 
progress, adjustment to pubescence, etc 

4. Careful differentiation of “delinquent” behavior from ordinary behavior 
characteristic of the tvurious and impetuous boy or girl. 

5. A need for better orientation of schoolteachers and school nurses in the 
early recognition of manifest asocial attitudes. 

6. Revision of archaic “school health inspection” services directed exclusively 
toward organic disabilities—but recognizing that physical health is a potent 
factor in emotional development. 

7. Development of methods by which parents can carry out their part of the 
responsibility for child guidance and moral training. 

8. Increased support for community resources geared to the prevention of 
delinquent behavior. 

9. Stronger backing of juvenile courts and their efforts toward the rehabili- 
tation of delinguents, with particular emphasis on properly supervised probation. 

10. The establishment of adequate psychiatric facilities for those problems 
which are beyond the ken of pediatric care and socioeconomic aid. 

Along with the above each State chapter of the academy has been stimulated 
to organize delinquency committees to work with any organization motivated in 
child guidance toward acceptable behavior. In particular pediatricians were 
encouraged to become members of the Governors’ committees and school health 
program activities. This latter is particularly appropriate since he is working 
directly with children in a (hopefully) well organized and comprehensive setting 
of other contributing disciplines. Unfortunately such school health programs, 
for the most part, are not geared to this coordinated concept. 

I would like to call your attention to a few activities of the academy in this 
general area through conferences and postgraduate courses. 
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I am sure Dr. Martha Eliot and Dr. Kvaraceus, in their testimony before the 
committee of the House of Representatives, referred to the conference on the 
role of pediatric services in the prevention of juvenile delinquency held in 
February of this year. Her introductory paper can be read with benefit by 
anyone. This conference was’ cosponsored by the Community Council of 
Greater New York. The participants comprised a large majority of disciplines 
having to do with child behavior, directed to the orientation of all physicians 
having to do with child welfare. A conference publication is in the offing, which 
we hope will have wide distribution. 

Some three of four postgraduate courses of 2 to 3 days are being held this 
year sponsored in medical centers by the academy. 

Coming up in May is a unique program entitled “Psychiatric Contributions 
to Pediatric Problems.” This will be held in Baltimore and arranged by 
Baltimore and Washington physicians. 

The committee of the academy recognizes that medical responsibility for 
children rests largely in the hands of pediatricians and the general practitioner. 
We recognize that in carrying out this responsibility we render service to all 
children and give advice to the parents in their total upbringing. We are 
impressed that the behavior difficulties of early childhood, by their very nature, 
lend themselves to evaluation by a physcian whenever he considers social atti- 
tudes as a part of his responsibility. We are aware that in evaluating the whole 
child we are concerned about both physical and adaptation problems of growth. 

The practice of the pediatrician, as well as that of the general practitioner, 
brings him in close contact with developing emotional disburbances. It is to 
such physicians that patients come early, before symptoms have developed to 
the point where the child might in later years becomes delinquent. Further- 
more, the pediatrician and the general practitioner working in the area of child- 
hood are concerned about the major area of prevention. 

Our knowledge of growing children has been supplemented in recent years 
by studies from our psychiatric colleagues, so that we have abandoned certain 
practices of the past and have attempted to foster good growth characteristics 
for all children. This is felt to be a fundamental job of the pediatrician and 
of the general practitioner concerned with children. It has been a part of 
the program of the committee on juvenile delinquency of the academy to com- 
municate such knowledge and a concern for its use to all members of the acad- 
emy. Efforts have been made to assist all physicians who are involved with 
the growth of children to know more about all aspects of growth to keep chil- 
dren as emotionally healthy as it is possible within our present knowledge. 

The Academy of Pediatrics has also been very concerned about community 
problems related to prevention of juvenile delinquency. Through the stimula- 
tion of the efforts of this committee, State committees of juvenile delinquency 
within the academy have been set up in almost every State. Programs for the 
prevention of delinquency, as well as programs concerned with alleviation thereof, 
have been studied and pediatricians have made every effort to place themselves 
on State committees dealing with this subject. It is felt to be a pediatrician’s 
proper duty as a citizen to be a member of such committees. It is also felt 
that he brings a special kind of knowledge to the committees concerning children 
in this age period. 

In these two major areas, that of understanding what is known about pre- 
vention, and in community service, the pediatrician is playing his part to the 
limits of his ability. Because such efforts are being made, it is felt that the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency should be aware of the efforts of the 
Academy of Pediatrics. The academy stands strongly behind the passage of 
a bill which would lend support to the study of the factors concerned with asocial 
behavior and juvenile delinquency. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., April 23, 1959. 

Hon. JosePH CLARK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator CLarK: I am glad to know that public hearings on pending ju- 
venile delinquency legislation before your subcommittee begin Monday, April 27, 
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and hope this will enable your committee to recommend to the Senate sound 
legislation at an early date. 

The National Child Labor Committee is concerned that worthwhile juvenile 
delinquency legislation be enacted by the Congress; we firmly believe that the 
magnitude of this social problem warrants and requires Federal assistance to the 
States and communities in their efforts to deal positively with it. 

We are especially concerned that legislation recommended by the subcommittee 
provide adequate funds to stimulate widespread research and experimentation 
in the causes, treatment, and prevention of juvenile delinquency, and to provide 
for specialized training of personnel. We look to such experimentation to pro- 
vide better understanding of the possible relationship of delinquent behavior to 
other youth problems—early school leaving, lack of suitable employment oppor- 
tunities, and premature entry into work (child labor). We see a great need for 
more research in the role of work in adolescent development, and as possible de- 
linquency prevention and therapy. We sincerely recommend Federal legislation 
that will provide a stimulus to such programs, such as your own bill, S. 694. 

I respectfully request the inclusion of my letter in the printed record of the 
hearings. 

Very sincerely, 
Evi E. Cowen, Executive Secretary. 


MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. LIsTer HILL, 
U.S&. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HILL: I have been following with great interest efforts to get a 
full-fledged Federal juvenile delinquency program underway, and at this point 
wish to offer my enthusiastic support to the Hill-Elliott bill. As you seem to 
recognize so clearly, the need to emphasize the prevention approach, rather than 
the much more expensive and difficult correction approach, is long overdue. The 
Federal Government has an apportunity to pioneer in this regard much in the 
way it has in the past in the fields of institutional correction and standards for 
detention facilities. , 

I hope that such a program when it is finally set up will be truly experimental, 
that many different kinds of approaches will be tried, and that action programs 
will be designed and financed in such a way that answers may be scientifically 
obtained as to the effectiveness of such programs. We too often seem to choose 
between action programs which are then at best evaluated on an impressionistic 
level or research programs the results of which are untranslatable into effective 
action. 

I also believe that it is essential that such a program not be captured by sonie 
one theory of delinquency. I am thinking in particular of the, too prevailing I’m 
afraid, view that all or nearly all delinquents are psychologically maladjusted. 
There is a significant body of social science theory and evidence which seriously 
questions the validity of this particularistic point of view. It is essential that 
answers to the complicated question of delinquency etiology not be assumed at 
the start. 

It is also essential, in my opinion, that it be clearly recognized that the delin- 
queney problem be met and dealt with right where it is—on the streets, in the 
schoolyards, etc. We must not rely solely on big and special buildings and the 
hope that troubled youngsters will come seeking help. 

And finally, I hope that financial aid which might be forthcoming from such 
a program will not be reserved exclusively for municipal and other local govern- 
ments to apply. Nor should it be thought of as simply a source of support and 
expansion of professional youth services. Grassroots, nonpolitical, often largely 
nonprofessional, community delinquency efforts have long been the stepchild 
in this whole field. Some provision should be made for the support of citizen 
efforts at delinquency prevention, which are, I am convinced, the least expensive 
and most promising approach of all. 

Very sincerely yours, 


CLARENCE C. SHERWOOD, Ph.D., 
Director, Crime Prevention Program. 
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GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
Chicago, Ill., April 6, 1959. 
Hon. PAUL DoUGLAs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DovGLas: It has come to my attention that there is a bill pend- 
ing in the Senate that would provide Federal assistance for projects to demon- 
strate or develop techniques and practices leading to a solution of the Nation's 
juvenile delinquency control problems. I understand that this is 8S. 694. If is 
not necessary for me to impress you further with the gravity of the problem 
that America faces in the rising delinquency rate. As dean of George Williams 
College, T have observed many of our students and graduates who are working 
in the most difficult areas of Chicago, and I am convinced that there are many 
constructive ways in which relief can be brought to our cities in this area, 
provided that the agencies now working in these directions are given some 
financial assistance. We are not lacking in ideas but rather in the means for 
putting these ideas into action. 

I would be most thankful to you if you would send me a copy of S. 694 for 
further study, and if you would bring this letter to the attention of Senator 
Lister Hill, who is chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and to Senator Joseph Clark, chairman of Mr. Hill’s subcommittee 
dealing with problems related to juvenile delinquency in legislation. Should 
you cosponsor this bill or in other ways give it your strongest support at the 
appropriate time, those of us who are close to this problem will be most appre- 
ciative of your efforts. 

With kindest regards and good wishes for your continued high level perform- 
ance on our behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. STEINHAUS, 
Professor of Physiology and Dean of the College. 


STATEMENT PREPARED FOR SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
BY Rev. FRANK E. DUNN, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


The problem of juvenile delinquency and crime is in the main a community 
problem. It is at this point it must be solved. While resources of Federal 
and State Governments can be helpful, even instrumental in acheiving solution, 
it is the community that must use all available ideas, funds, and personnel 
in a continuing thrust at this problem for the final answer. 

The current bills to provide aid in combating juvenile delinquency, now 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, are steps in the 
right direction. The institute would like to suggest that a small portion of the 
sums proposed by these bills could demonstrate unquestionably, in two or three 
cities, that crime can be halted, and juvenile delinquency prevented, and a 
blueprint for the solution of this problem would evolve that could then be 
made available to other American communities. 

What could be given to the local community as a trial or test program that 
would provide the way out of this vexing problem? In the main the test com- 
munity would receive a plan of organization, an extensive detailed program 
of operation, and a professional staff to oversee program and personnel. Initial 
informational surveys would be taken to determine community awareness of 
its crime and juvenile delinquency index, and of citizen willingness to go all out 
in an effort to solve this problem. 

The operation of this test action could, within a single year, provide Amer- 
ican experts in this field with the ultimate answer. In the process of the trial 
operation evaluational studies would be made, revealing the weaknesses and 
strengths of operational procedure, of organization, of program, and of person- 
nel including the staff. The institute would recommend the test action be 
conducted in three cities of varying population categories: one in the 500,000 
class; one in the 250,000 population class, and the third in a city of approxi- 
mately 75,000 population. 

Yes, the all-out effort of the community, its institutions and organizations, 
its leaders, its experts and its citizens, all organized on a permanent corporate 
basis, utilizing the services of a vast army of personnel as well as the total 
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facilities of the community and all this directed by a professional staff; this 
can reduce crime and prevent juvenile delinquency. This is total mobilization 
of the community on a scale never conceived heretofore. This idea as such 
has never been used in America. 

If the citizens of a community banded together and using the sum total 
of their resources cannot solve this problem, then we had better face up to 
it as insolvable. 

But the problem can be solved. This is not to say there will then no longer 
be crime and juvenile delinquency. These things will be as long as there are 
people on the earth. But the problem, like smallpox, can be controlled and its 
effects minimized. 

The American Institute of Religion has the solution to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and crime. Five years of research in the ideas and 
answers of the experts has produced it. The critical will say that what we 
have is only theory. But this theory is based upon the sound principles of 
citizen action that have been productive and successful in the American scene. 
Here is one overall plan that can meet every test and which in any trial run 
will provide us with the elusive answer we have so long sought. 


FuLp NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, 
Newark, N.J., May 4, 1959. 
Mr. Stewart E. McCLure, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. McCiure: In response to your letter of April 23, 1959, we respect- 
fully submit the following statement on behalf of the Fuld Neighborhood House 
in. support of S. 1286 (Javits bill) and S. 694, “Juvenile Delinquency Control 
Projects Bill” ( Hill-Clark bill). 

At its regular meeting of April 1959, the board of trustees recorded its full 
support of S. 694 (Hill-Clark bill) and S. 1286 (Javits bill) as two vital and 
necessary pieces of supportive legislation. In this era of urban renewal and 
social redevelopment, the Fuld Neighborhood House represents, as a nonprofit 
social welfare agency, a bulwark against the growing social needs in the city 
of Newark. The service described in the enclosed booklet, New Ways With 
Youth, is one effective method of dealing with teenagers who find the city 
streets more conducive to limitless activity than the well-structured, socially 
acceptable neighborhood house. The street club worker, who deals with the 
teenage gang, meets them on their own grounds, and through genuine, warm 
and firm friendship, moves them to higher, firmer and more acceptable grounds. 
He represents good social and moral values to the hopeless group, yet he allows 
the group to decide for themselves, individually and collectively, the values 
important to them. He represents firm and strong limits to a group who knows 
only confusion, detachment, and punishment. He represents hope for the 
hopeless. 

S. 694 would provide the means for further experimentation and work with 
a group of teenagers who, if left to their own devices, will ultimately cost 
more to city, State, and Federal Governments in the form of funds for correc- 
tion and penal institutions. 

We strongly urge the adoption and passage of S. 694. 

Very truly yours, 
MARTIN A. LIVENSTEIN, 
Evecutive Director. 


BoarD oF Directors OF STATE INSTITUTIONS FOR JUVENILES, 
Tucson, Ariz., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
Senator from Arizona, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Barry: I see where there is a juvenile delinquency control project 
bill, S. 694, cosponsored by Senator Lister Hill, to be presented to the Senate. 
They have written to me for my opinion and here goes: 
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Let’s not appropriate any more money for any more studying of problems. If 
we could take the money appropriated for studies and surveys and use it di- 
rectly, and locally, juvenile delinquency would be cut. 

What we need at present is placement officers to check boys and girls who have 
been released. 

We need prevention officers to work with idle youth and keep them from get- 
ting into trouble. 

We need more supervised playgrounds. 

If the Senate does not know how to spend the money, give it to the State 
agencies, already provided, to use directly with juveniles. 

Thank you for all past favors and with kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
T. D. Romero, President. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. CorsItT, Srk., FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT OF THE TRUE 
CITIZENSHIP NATIONAL UNITED IDEAL CONSTRUCTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 


Mr. Clark, and most worthy members of this committee, I Thomas C. Corbitt, 
founder and president of the True Citizenship Association, do highly appreciate 
the privilege extended to me to appear before this committee in behalf of this 
association to support this great and most worthy effort which deals with juve- 
nile delinquency. This subject carries with it many complex problems yet to be 
solved, such as the cause and cure, and most important, the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. 

To these problems, apparently, it is hard to find a solution. They have puzzled 
our top experts who are specialists and who are highly trained to work in such 
fields. Bven the many schools, churches, and various organizations that worked 
and are still working with whatever support they may have thus far have failed 
to find the answer to the problems relative to juvenile delinquency. However, 
some good has resulted from such efforts, but much more must be done. 

The bill, No. 694, that was so wisely designed and introduced by the chairman, 
Mr. Joseph Clark, and Mr. Hill, is being supported by his coworkers, and others, 
seems to be the right kind of bill, designed to “hit the spot”. First, it will offer 
great financial aid, and help workers who are and who may be willing to devote 
their time to working, thinking, and searching for new ideas and new projects 
that may be fitted with necessary equipment to do the job of curbing and pre- 
venting delinquency. 

If such a bill is passed, and I hope it will be as soon as possible so that finan- 
cial aid may be available at an early date, it will stop this terrible pest, stop the 
acts that are ruining and even destroying our children of today who would 
otherwise be good citizens of tomorrow. 

Second, No. 694 is also planned to aid new projects and new ideas, and even 
dormant projects which might have been retarded due to the lack of finances. 
Such federal aid as this bill would give would set up and put into operation 
projects and new ideas, among which may be the very solution to the complex 
problems concerning juvenile delinquency; the cause, the cure, and even the 
prevention. 

Over a period of many years I have been dealing with children in various 
capacities and in many types of services. I have served as a teacher in both 
public and private schools; also I have served as a teacher in churches, as well 
as director of youth recreation department and other departments. I have 
actively affiliated with such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts as 
counselor, and I am now a member of the commissioner’s youth council. 

By serving in these capacities, I have been able to study youth and their needs. 

In addition to such contact with children of the public, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of further observation of my own very large family of 11 children, in- 
cluding 7 boys, all of whom have served, and some of whom are still serving, 
in different branches of our Nation’s Armed Forces. Each of them made good 
servicemen, having served with honor. Through strict parental guidance these 
boys grew to manhood and they were never identified with delinquency. 

I cited this personal case as an example to show how they (the parents), can 
teach and emphasize good citizenship in the homes, while rearing the children 
and also to show that if this method is followed by all parents we would go a 
long way on the road toward prevention of this evil among our youth. This 
formula will work for rich and poor, high and low. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I am proud to say in the behalf of the True Citizenship 
Association, Inc., that we stand strong in support of your bill, No. 694, designed 
to provide aid for the control and prevention of juvenile delinquency, and we 
do support all good principles, and every sound effort that will contribute 
toward the spread and maintenance of true citizenship in our homes, in our 
communities, and within our Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, since we believe 
that juvenile delinquency has reached its highest peak ever, now is the time for 
the Federal Government to take steps in this connection. We feel that the 
passage of No. 694, immediately will pave the way to a solution. 


De Witt CLINTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
Mosholu Parkway, New York, N.Y., May 22, 1959 
Mr. Stewart E. McCiure, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Siz: We will be unable to send a speaker to present our case before the 
committee considering the Javits bill S—1341, to aid those agencies fighting 
juvenile delinquency. 

However, we are sending 75 copies of our plea to private and public agencies, 
which appeared in our January 1959 bulletin. We feel we could not make a 
stronger brief. Our slogans are “Change Juvenile Delinquency to Juvenile 
Decency” and “Train Leaders Among Youth To Help Youth.” 

The DeWitt Clinton Alumni Association wishes you every success in your 
endeavors and hopes it may be among the instruments selected to fight the battle. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. R. CHRISTGAU, 
President. 
B. E. MITLER, 
Treasurer. 
ROSE PRESSER, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 


[From Dewitt Clinton Alumin Bulletin, January 1959] 


WHat THE DEWITT CLINTON ALUMNI ASSOCIATION IS DOING FOR THE PRESENT 
GENERATION OF CLINTON STUDENTS—COGENT REASONS WHy It SHovutp Get 
WIDE FINANCIAL SUPPORT Not ONLY FROM ALUMNI BUT FROM PRIVATE AND 
PUBLIC SoURCES 


(By Irwin 8. “Doc” Guernsey, faculty coordinator and director of the educational 
leadership project) 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP WEEKENDS 


In 1951 after years of deep thought, planning, and preparation the alumni 
association started its project with the above name. About four times in the 
course of the school year from 30 to 60 boys were taken to the Hudson Guild 
Farm in Andover, N.J., for an educational weekend. Over the years more than 
1,000 boys have been invited to these weekends. It was felt that by sleeping, 
living, playing, and discussing together it would be possible, perhaps,.to get at 
the roots of what makes the younger generation of Clinton students click. The 
newspapers and other media play up the problems of juvenile delinquency, the 
beat generation, the underachiever, the detached child, and other characteris- 
tics that apparently have no firm foundation in something concrete that could 
be attacked successfully by the school, the home, the church, and the government. 

It was felt that if the boys had an opportunity to discuss their problems with 
other boys and with some friendly faculty and alumni people, perhaps they 
could “talk ont’ their secret storms and stresses that were bothering them. If 
they found out that their problems were universal and shared by others there 
was a possibility of lessening the tensions that seem to grip all young people 
today. All kinds of students are taken on these weekends. Discipline prob- 
lems, boys who could do better but didn’t, boys who had everything but did not 
share anything with anyone else, boys interested in the “fast buck,” and groups 
interested in following various professions such as dentistry, medicine, law, 
engineering, and such. 
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A definite program is worked out with a minimum of five “buzz” Sessions, 
where all discussions are led and participated in by the boys. The faculty 
members and the alumni listen and at times participate. There is never adult 
domination or anything that would make a student “clam” up. One topic will 
illustrate the type of thinking the boys and student discussion leaders tackled. 
How much freedom should an adolescent have in relationship to his home, 
school, and community? One would be surprised indeed at some of the thoughts 
these boys have concerning parents, teachers, policemen, and others. In a brief 
summary such as this it can only be said that after several “buzz” sessions of 
give and take most of the boys felt the sense of “belonging” and went home 
with a feeling that they must give as well as take. This was a hew experience 
for many of them. The students flock to extra curricular activities after a 
weekend and, although graduated, they never forget the weekend and never 
will. A group of 100 boys, spread over 3 weekends, drew up a code of conduct 
and ethics, the preamble of Which stated, “In order to be a member of a com- 
munity, a person must be aware of the rights of his fellow men and his respon- 
sibilities toward them.” In March 1958, the topic of the 
the sputnik versus the explorer or as it was developed the trained man versus 
the trained man with an education. I can’t w rite further about these week- 
ends without expanding this brief to unwieldy lengths. I must emphasize so 
that there will be no misunderstanding, that these weekends were boy run. 
Student leaders were trained at one weekend to become discussion leaders at 
the next one. Each boy was himself—he unfolded and grew—he was completely 
unaware of differences of race, color, religion, scholastie ability, ete. The 
Carryover Was terrific. In passing, I should like to say that many States, cities, 
and individual schools are trying this weekend (and sometimes much longer) 
method of education. Everywhere the reports are enthusiastically favorable. 
In this city some schools and general organizations have tried this experiment 
as a result of the De Witt Clinton project and have found it works so well that 
it is repeated as often as money will allow. 

Although the alumni association supports this program financially, it is 
planned for and run by the school under the supervision of Principal Degnan. 
The boys are selected from the current student body by faculty members- the 
supervisory personnel at the weekends is from the school. All faculty mem- 
bers are welcome. Of course this is as it should be. However, interested 
alumni—Colonel DiGiacomo, Ben Bitler, Howie Glickstein, Paul Marks—attend 
most of the weekends and are very impressed with the value of the project 
and the hecessity for continuing it. Dr. Miriam Goldberg of the Psychology 
Department of Teachers College has not only attended some of the weekends 
but has arranged for a froup of Clinton boys to go the farm. This weekend 
was held in conjunction with the New York City Board of Education, Division 
of Vocational and Educational Guidance. This weekend was financed entirely 
by the sponsoring parties. Other Similar weekends are in the offing. Dr. Gold- 
berg has been very enthusiastic about the results so far attained and the 
future possibilities of the program. Partially as a result of the success of 
those affairs, Director Guernsey was selected to run an experiment on the 
campus of Cornell] University during the Summer of 1954. A group of outstand- 
ing high school juniors were exposed to the values of group living, ete.. on a 
college campus. The undertaking was such a success that it has been continued 
and expanded by the Telluride Association. This is mentioned because of the 
hope that the De Witt Clinton Alumni Association will continue and expand its 
project. 

Money, money, money. This is what makes the educational weekends pos- 
Sible. Each weekend costs about $1,000 under the present setup. The parents 
ire asked to contribute to the association if they can afford it and they feel 
that their boys benefited. It costs about $15 per boy for food, lodging, trans- 
portation and incidentals. The parents usually cover about one-fifth of the 
cost. The rest is underwritten by the alumni association, which depends 
entirely upon voluntary contributions. Foundations have been approached with- 
out success, mainly because they feel the project is akin to caiping and they 
cannot aid such endeavors. No weekends are held or planned during the sum- 
mer months. This is a part of the regular school program and it is felt that 
it should be supported by all municipal and private groups sincerely interested 
in placing the current generation on the path toward true Americanism— oppor- 
tunity for all and discrimination for none. Aluimni. citizens, friends—you are 
all invited to see this program in action. The board of education and super- 


“buzz” session was 
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intendents have approved the idea and the specific project but have been unable 
to get any money appropriated for it. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID 


The alumni association appropriates approximately $1,500 per year in the 
form of scholarships to Clinton graduates. The amount, perforce, is limited by 
the resources available. These scholars are selected by the principal and the 
faculty as the most deserving on the basis of scholarship, service, character, 
service to the school and community, need, and promise of future contributions 
to society. In addition to these regular contributions, the association from time 
to time answers special pleas brought to its attention. For example in 1958 it 
gave $200 toa senior in Michigan (former Clinton graduate) who would have had 
to drop out of school otherwise. In the same vein, $100 was awarded to a sopho- 
more at Dartmouth, who found the rising cost of a college education just a slight 
bit more than his parents could meet. Once again money, money. 

In the school at the present time there is a special experimental class in biology. 
It is studying the techniques of research and experimentation. Most of its equip- 
ment, animals, and instruments were supplied by the famous Sloan-Kettering 
Institute. The necessary concomitants, such as food for the animals and certain 
pieces of equipment, were lacking. It is a very simple thing to say that the board 
of education should supply these things. In a huge system such as ours this is 
impossible. The alumni association granted $125 to keep this project going until 
June. Money, money. 

In addition the alumni association has spent freely of its meager funds to send 
boys to the Shawnee Leadership Camp, the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Boys State, ete. Money. 

The purpose of this brief report on the efforts of the De Witt Clinton Alumni 
Association to bring to the current generation the real cornerstones on which 
democracy rests, as well as to get it to carry the torch that the association 
has held so high, is to try to interest individuals and organizations with 
money to make a direct contribution to help carry on and expand the work. Those 
familiar with it know its value. Without money it must end. Can the most 
fabulous country, State, and city let its “kids” down? A thousand times no, espe- 
cially as long as there is money to be had. 

















































THE JUVENILE PLANNING GROUP OF ASHEVILLE & BUNCOMBE COUNTY, 
Asheville, N.C., May 12, 1959. 
Re Juvenile delinquency control bill, 8. 694. 


Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Juvenile Planning Group of Asheville and Buncombe County 
heartily supports your bill proposing Federal assistance for programs to control 
juvenile delinquency. 

Our group, composed of representatives from civic, religious, and professional 
organizations of the community, devoted to the prevention and reduction of 
juvenile delinquency, is very active and interested in the welfare of our youth. 

At our regular monthly meeting held today the group voted to support your bill. 

You may include this letter as a part of the hearing record. 

Very truly yours, 
PHILIP CLARK, Chairman. 
GRACE BENNETT, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M,. GLEASON, NATIONAL DrRectTor, Boys’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 





Gentlemen, Boys’ Clubs of America is appreciative of your invitation to appear 
before this subcommittee which is considering legislation concerned with juvenile 
delinquency. 

My name is John M. Gleason and I am national director of Boys’ Clubs of 
America which is chartered by the Congress of the United States. I am a past 
president and life member of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, a 
member-at-large of the National Safety Council, a director of the Connecticut 
Mental Health Association and a member of President Eisenhower’s Advisory 
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Council on Youth Fitness. I have also served the Army and State Depart- 
ment in Europe as an adviser. I am a graduate of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation’s National Academy and served for 25 years as a police official, including 
service as the chief of police of Greenwich, Conn. Prior to becoming national 
director of Boys’ Club of America, I served as chief administrator for the town 
of Greenwich. I have, therefore, had the opportunity to observe this major 
problem of delinquency as a law enforcement officer, a public administrator, and 
currently as head of an organization which has as a primary concern the prevent- 
ing and lessening of juvenile delinquency. 

Perhaps it might be helpful to put into the record a brief statement about the 
Boys’ Club movement in America: 

‘here are Boys’ Clubs in 352 communities in 42 States, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There are 500,000 boy members. 

There are 1,400 full-time adult workers; 3,500 part-time aduit workers; and 
10.000 volunteer workers and 70,000 adults serving on boards of directors. 

The national organization is headed by a distinguished board of directors; 
Herbert Hoover is chairman of the board and Albert L. Cole is our national 
president. 

The Boys’ Club movement began in the 1860’s when public-spirited citizens in 
several New England communities established facilities and activities to provide 
boys from lower income families with opportunities for constructive use of 
leisure time. 

The movement spread to other communities as the effectiveness of the Boys’ 
Club philosophy and methods became more widely recognized. 

In 1906, some 50 existing clubs joined together to form the national organiza- 
tion to service the clubs and to assist interested communities in establishing 
new clubs. In spite of limited funds and little publicity and promotion, the 
movement spread steadily. 

Early in the 1940's the movement took on new impetus and began to show a 
rapid growth of new clubs. In 1942, there were only 209 clubs in national mem- 
bership. At the end of 1958, the number had increased to 522 clubs. During 
1958, a hew club was established on an average of one in less than every 10 
days. 

Although most clubs are located in the crowded and poorer areas of towns and 
cities, a number of clubs have been opened in small communities to serve all boys 
who have needs and problems. 


LOCAL 





CLUB 






AND NATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Each Boys’ Club belonging to Boys’ Clubs of America is an autonomous organi- 
zation. It is managed by a board of public-spirited citizens and supported by 
the community chest or united fund, or by contributions made directly to the 
Boys’ Club. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, composed of member clubs, establishes standards and 
methods; develops program and program material, plans buildings and equip- 
ment; recruits, trains, and places club workers, publishes periodicals, booklets, 
and bulletins; carries on national interpretation and publicity; and furnishes 
guidance plans and materials for the use of the movement throughout the 
country. 

There are seven regional offices and two subregional offices with field workers 
who give guidance and assistance to the Boys’ Clubs in their plans and problems, 
and aid communities in the organization and establishment of additional Boys’ 
Clubs. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF THE BOYS’ CLUB 


There are a number of characteristics which, in whole or in part, make the 
soys’ Club a unique organization. 

1. It is for boys. It is an all-boy organization and as such satisfies an age-old 
desire to have a club of their own. Its members have a real sense of belonging. 

2. No proof of good character or pledge is required. Its membership is not 
limited to boys of good character only. It also wants to help and guide boys 
who may be in danger of acquiring wrong behavior. 

3. Any boy can afford to belong. Membership dues are kept low enough so 
that the poorest boy can afford to belong on an equal basis with other boys. No 
boy belongs on a special or charitable basis. 
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4. It is nonsectarian. Boys’ Clubs are completely nonsectarian in their organi- 
zation, management, leadership, and membership. 
>. It has an open-door policy. The Boy s’ Club is open every weekday, after- 
noon, and evening. 

6. It has a varied program. At all times there is something constructive to do 
for boys of differing inclinations and to meet varying needs. 

7. Not just a recreation program. The Boys’ Ciub is much more than just a 
place for recreation. Emphasis is placed on everyday guidance. Every boy has 
a chance and is encouraged to develop to his fullest capacity health and physical 
fitness, mental and manual skills. 

&. Gives continuous informal guidance. The Boys’ Club is not just a mass of 
boys. It is composed of individuals, each of whom has his own needs, problems, 
skills, attitudes, and ambitions. A professionally trained and friendly staff makes 
possible an individual service and a continuous informal guidance program 
through which skills are developed, and attitudes are formed and fostered 
toward right and wrong, the rights of others, religion and our kind of govern- 
ment. 

For the further guidance of this committee, may we refer you to our annual 
report to the 87th Congress, 1st session which is submitted to the Congress in 
compliance with section 14 of Public Law 988, an act of Congress signed on 
August 6, 1956. 

In consideration of the specific bills before this committee, it is encouraging to 
Boys’ Clubs of America to observe that the Congress is recognizing that the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is one which needs Federal leadership and 
funds. We feel it appropriate that such funds be large enough—because the 
problem is large—so that grants for demonstration projects, for research, for 
training of personnel, for upgrading of already existing programs can, at long 
last. be accomplished with sufficient backing so that real progress can be made. 

30ys’ Clubs of America, like other youth serving organizations, recognizes 
that it has a stake in attacking the problem of delinquency. At the same time, 
we recognize that although there is much testimony’ from educators, public 
officials, public administrators, police officials and court personnel which indi- 
cate that Boys’ Clubs really have an effect on juvenile delinquency we also 
know that part of this testimony is not documented by hard solid research. 

We call this committee’s attention to a report in the March 1959 issue of the 
annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. This study by 
the Center for Human Relations Studies of New York University is entitled 
“The Effectiveness of a Boys’ Club in Reducing Delinquency.” Abstracted, this 
report says: 

“The delinquency rates for white boys in three areas of Louisville, Ky., were 
compared for the period 1944-54. These areas were selected because they were 
similar in certain ecological characteristics. The delinquency rates decreased 
“steadily over an 8-year period in the area where there was a Boys’ Club. The 
delinquency rates in the two other areas with no youth-serving agencies in- 
creased over the same period of time. Some discussion is devoted to the lim- 
ited nature of any conclusions that ean be derived from a statistical study of 
this type in which several factors cannot be controlled. The study indicates 
that the Boys’ Club was probably one important factor in the decline in de- 
linqueney in an area of a city where delinquency was increasing in other 
sections.” 

Although this study was encouraging since it seemed to substantiate the con- 
tribution of Boys’ Clubs in preventing this problem of delinquency it needs to 
be recognized that this was merely a first step, in that it establishes a base line 
from which other studies can begin. 

In view of the evident limitations of the procedure utilized in the study, the 
investigators felt that any similar statistical approach would yield results that 
probe no deeper than the present study into possible casual relationships. It is 
the opinion of research workers in the fields of sociology and psychology that 
an intensive ‘case study and analysis is necessary in order to determine the 
effect of any social agency on the problems with which it deals. 

The investigators suggested two basic patterns of research that might be used 
in order to determine the impact of a Boys’ Club on delinquency : 

Pattern 1 would be a historical-sociological survey in which the research 
workers would chronicle every happening, every meeting, every interpersonal 
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involvement of the club leaders and club workers over a period of time from 
the opening of the club. Data would be gathered on the attitudes and actions 
of law enforcement officers, citizens, and other social workers on the problem 
of delinquency. These data would be supplemented by statistical data on the 
actual change in delinquency rates during the time of the historical survey. 
This method might be helpful to spell out partially the contribution of the Boys’ 
Club in the alleviation of the delinquency problem in its community: how mueh 
change was due to organization activities of the club staff among the adults 
in the community and how much change was due to activities with the boys 
themselves. 

Pattern 2 would be an experimental approach in which a large number of 
boys (500 or so) would be chosen from three or four Boys’ Clubs in three or 
four different cities are then matched with another 500 or so boys who do not 
belong to a Boys’ Club from the same cities. These boys would be studied from 
the psychosocial standpoint, using many different techniques, and observed 
periodically over a 2- or 3-year period. The incidence of delinquency in each 
group could be studied as well as other aspects of the behavior and development 
of the boys. This particular pattern is a very challenging one and would throw 
real light on the contributions of the Boys’ Clubs. It is obvious that this is a 
rather expensive procedure, but the results should justify the expense. This 
is admittedly a difficult approach, but it is an extremely valuable one when 
carried out by experienced and competent research workers. 

A further embellishment of pattern 2 might involve doing some of the research 
indicated in pattern 1 at the same time. The investigators believed that there 
are many ways of arriving at the contribution of the Boys’ Club to society on 
the delinquency problem. They felt, however, that the problems in a purely 
statistical study limit the value af this method in arriving at the real impact 
of the Boys’ Club on delinquency. 

We are pleased that this important subcommittee is giving consideration to 
utilizing national funds to take a depth look through research at the many 
programs which are supported by private contributions. Organizations like the 
30vs’ Club would be materially assisted if such funds were made available, 
either directly or through other educational institutions. It makes considerable 
sense to spend such funds for organizations concentrating on preventing chil- 
dren from getting into trouble and it is in this area of prevention that Boys’ 
Clubs have a particular responsibility. It is recognized that funds to help 
organizations which have direct service to the delinquent children are very 
much needed to prevent such children from continuing to get into trouble. 
There are, however, thousands of predelinquents and an enormous saving of 
human tragedy as well as money might well be made if there could be such an 
investment of Federal funds. 

Such further research as suggested here would help Boys’ Clubs of America 
and other youth organizations determine exactly what it is in their programs 
which contributes toward preventing or lessening delinquency. Such docu- 
mented information would help improve and strengthen the effectiveness of such 
effort on behalf of youth. 


APPENDIX 


Herbert Hoover, from an address made in San Francisco, Calif., at cornerstone 
laying of Columbia Park Boys’ Club 

“These clubs are the greatest cure for delinquency in our country. I could 
prove it to you by the statistics from 300 cities. In one Chicago district alone, 
the number of boys in the hands of the police every year decreased from 80 
percent to only 12 percent.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 

“Crime continues to rise in a steadily increasing volume. Unfortunately, 
juvenile involvement in criminal offenses continues in the same general trend. 
But, in this dark picture, there are occasional gleams of light. One of these 
is the Boys’ Clubs of America. 

“The Founders of our Nation based their concept of government upon the 
theory that freemen must accept responsibility or lose their freedom. Today, 
there can be no finer expression of patriotism than sincere and active partici- 
pation in work dedicated to the development of responsible young citizens. 
Certainly, this is true of those who devote their time and energy to the individ- 
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nal Boys’ Clubs throughout America, for these clubs are proving their worth. 
They are taking boys off the streets and enlisting them in programs of intel- 
ligently supervised, constructive activity. Where they exist, delinquency 
diminishes. 

“The children of a generation reflect the soundness of that generation. We 
owe it to ourselves not only to prevent delinquency, but also to develop the 
finest qualities possible in American youth. The Boys’ Clubs of America 
strives to do both. 

“That is why I am proud to be a member of its board of directors. That is 
why I believe the Boys’ Clubs of America deserves the unqualified support of 
all our citizens in every part of our country.” 


Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State 


“The Boys’ Clubs, not only in Massachusetts but throughout our land, have 
played a vital part during the past half century in helping boys in congested 
areas to become useful and healthy citizens.” 


Feature story, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 
“Delinquency is hard to measure, Waltham has had its share of it, like other 


cities and towns. But its chief of police, Asa McKenna, is convinced that if it 
were not for the Boys’ Club, the delinquency rate would soar.” 
W. F. Peach, chief of police, Newport, News, Va. 

“In 1946 our Boys’ Club was established here in Newport News. We im- 
mediately noted a decrease in our juvenile delinquency. Later on Mr. Harry 
Shoff was appointed as an executive director and under his able guidance our 
juvenile delinquency continued on a decrease until we have done away with our 
juvenile department, which was part of our police department. I am sure it 
was a result of the Boys’ Club in our city and the work that they are doing that 
has reduced our juvenile delinquency to almost nothing so that we were able to 
eliminate the juvenile department. 

“T know of no other organization that has been as helpful in preventing juve- 
nile delinquency in the city of Newport News as our Boys’ Club.” 


Editorial, Everett, Wash., Labor Journal 


“* * * the fifth anniversary of the Boys’ Club observed, and during this 5 
years of operation, only one boy holding membership in the Boys’ Club has been 
a visitor of Tom Warnock in his office in the county courthouse. 

“Prior to 1947 over 1,000 juvenile complaints were being handled by the 
sheriff’s office each year: this figure has decreased year by year * * * one of 
the lowest delinquency rates in the State.” 

Wendell H. Howes, chief of police, Nantucket, Mass. 

“Since the erection and establishment of the Nantucket Boys’ Club in 1950, 
the Boys’ Club program and its influence on boys is proving to be a determining 
factor in reducing our juvenile delinquency here on Nantucket. 

“Not only have arrests been reduced, but complaints for undue acts of van- 
dalism have been very negligible. I highly endorse the Boys’ Club movement 
as an effective organization in dealing with juvenile delinquency.” 

Pontiac Press, Pontiac, Mich. 

“Since the completion of the club on Pontiac’s East Side, authorities report 
that juvenile delinquency has been negligible in that area. Sgt. Henry Hoyt. 
Pontiae police juvenile officer said, ‘The rate of juvenile delinquency in the Boys’ 
Club vicinity has fallen from the highest number to the lowest in Pontiac.’ ” 

Tra I. Harbison, judge, the justice court, San Dicgo, Calif. 


“* * * T feel that now, due to our having a Boys’ Club, we, for the first time 
have the equipment to do a real job for the boys, and that there can only be one 
answer—less juvenile trouble. 

“T have been a judge here for more than 25 years and for my book the Na- 
tional City Boys’ Club is the greatest single movement for boys’ work that 
National City has ever had.” 


William A. Gold, judge, supreme court, Niagara County, N.Y. 


“* * * Presiding over both the county and children’s courts, I found from 
my case histories that the background of the boys as delinquent under the age of 
16 was practically identical with the background of the boys over 16 charged with 
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a felony. It was my desire to salvage, so to speak, the ones under 16 so that they 
never would get into the crime classification after they reached their 16th birth- 
day. I had to have a full-time juvenile probation officer prior to the oragnization 
of the Boys’ Club in Niagara Falls, but that has since been dispensed with be- 
cause there is not a sufficient number of cases to justify a full-time juvenile pro- 
bation officer. I have every reason to believe that it has worked out the same in 
other cities in the country.” 


SEATTLE ATLANTIC STREET CENTER, 
Seattle, Wash., April 29, 1959. 
Hon. JOseEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed is our special service project evaluation which will 
give you an idea how our agency with limited part-time staff worked with the 
youth groups in conflict. 

This may help you in your consideration of the delinquency control bills. 

Very truly yours, 
TsuGcuo IKEDA. 


EVALUATION OF THE WORK OF THE SPECIAL SERVICE PROJECT OF THE SEATTLE 
ATLANTIC STREET CENTER, APRIL 1959 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The special service project of the Seattle Atlantic Street Center came into 
being in October 1957 when the director of the center employed four profes- 
sional social workers on a part-time basis (10 hours per week) to carry defined 
responsibilities in the program. The decision to employ part-time workers was 
made only after a concerted effort to obtain a full-time qualified social worker 
met with no success. Each of the part-time social workers agreed that their 
employment on the project would continue only until the time that a full-time 
worker was secured. Three of the four social workers were given the re- 
sponsibility of each working with one group of adolescents. The fourth staff 
member was employed to carry the supervisory responsibilities in the project. 
The executive of the Seattle Atlantic Street Center has served as director of the 
special service project. 

Since the director and the supervisor were the only members of the project 
staff who had been earlier engaged in the formulation of ideas concerning this 
specialized social group work service in Seattle, it was necessary to acquaint 
the other staff members with the thinking and work that had gone before. This 
was done in regularly scheduled meetings of the total staff. Full participation 
of all staff members was achieved in a thorough discussion and formulation of 
the objectives of the project, the responsibilities of the staff as a whole and of 
each individual worker, criteria for the selection of group members, sources 
of referral of youngsters to the service, major steps in the process of developing 
and establishing the program, and criteria for the termination of services. A 
large amount of current material describing procedures and techniques used 
in programs of social group work with hard-to-reach youths in other cities was 
read and discussed and consideration was given to the application of basic 
social group work concepts to this type of specialized service. 

This period of work proved to be invaluable in developing positive staff re- 
lationship, in clarifying the roles of each staff member, and in providing a 
substantial base of understanding, knowledge and commitment to the develop- 
ment of a program of professional group work services for those adolescents 
who were having more than average social and emotional problems and who 
were not being served by other agencies. 

In January 1958 the three group workers started in their efforts to establish 
contact with groups of adolescents who were eligible, by virtue of expressive 
unmet needs through overt antisocial behavior, for the services of the project. 


II. DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUP AND MEMBERS 
A. Group A 


The first group “picked up” by a worker was comprised of about 21 boys that 
had been meeting regularly since the autumn of 1956 without supervision and 
agency auspice. The group was viewed by their members as a social club and 
their principal social activities were parties given in the homes of members. 
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They came to the attention of the project staff because they were involved in 
a fight with another group, with the result that one member was brought to the 
youth service center to await a juvenile court hearing on possession of a lethal 
weapon (revolver). In an effort to counteract the bad reputation the members 
had acquired they contacted the Atlantic Street Center and requested an adult 
adviser so that they might “get a good name for themselves and the club.” 
They expressed the feeling that school officials and adults generally “looked 
down on them because they had jackets, emblems, and were unsupervised,” and 
more recently because of the difficulties they had been involved in with another 
group of boys. 

Immediately the project worker responded to this request for service. He 
contacted the leaders of the group and agreement was reached on a time and 
place of meeting. He also visited the member being detained at the youth sery- 
ice center and became acquainted with him. This expression of interest and 
concern for this boy and the other members was an initial step in the estab- 
lishing of a relationship between the worker and the group, a relationship that 
has grown continuously since that time. 

This group consisted of 21 boys varying between 15 and 19 years of age. This 
was a group that had been in existence prior to our contact with them. Six of 
the boys were Caucasian, five were of mixed racial background (white, Filipino, 
Negro, ete.). The remainder were evenly divided in the racial backgrounds of 
Negro, Indian and Japanese. Fifteen of the boys were attending school. The 
remainder had been suspended from school. Of those in school, 50 percent of 
them had at least average scholastic records. One of them graduated from high 
school on the honor roll. Eighty percent (12) of the boys attending school were 
enrolled in the same school. The other 3 had formerly attended this school 
but were now attending a school outside of the immediate vicinity. Of the total 
group, two boys attended only one or two meetings, three or four were sporadic 
in their interest and attention. The remainder maintained reasonably regular 
attendance. 

C. A., age 16: Parents divorced. Boy living with father. Suspended from 
school. Many traffic violations. This boy well accepted by group, very likeable, 
had fairly strong positive tie with his father, quite tractable, more of a follower 
than a leader. 

H. B., age 17: Family intact. Strong family ties existed. Secretary of club. 
Very definitely a positive leader. Graduated from high school on the honor 
roll. Family known to Red Cross, welfare department and visiting nurse serv- 
ice. A sister was known to guidance department of schools. 

B. C., age 18: Family composition not known. Very quiet youngster who was 
respected by group. Participated primarily in sports activities with group. 
Maintained good standards for himself. Active participant in amateur boxing 
(Golden Gloves). Graduated from high school at end of school year. No pre 
vious agency contacts. 

J. D., age 15: Father deceased. Lives with mother. Antagonist within group, 
however was tolerated by group. Very lonely youngster who had considerable 
distrust of adults. Considerable sehool difficulties with some suspensions. Was 
attending school however during his participation with group. History of 
minor delinquencies. Known to the juvenile court February 1957 for school 
suspension. Known to guidance department of schools. 

R. T., age 17: Family situation not known. Somewhat impulsive youngster 
with edgy temperament. Partook in planning activities as well as being an 
active participant. Basketball, cars, and girls were main interests. Out of 
school via suspension. Not previously registered with social agencies. 

D. W., age 16: Has resided with grandmother most of life because of parental 
disunity. This youngster basically lonely. Has tendency to put on front as a 
cover up. Moderately accepted by group. Very regular in attendance. Actively 
engaged in activities of club, however not able to assist in planning. Family 
has long history with social agencies including welfare department, psychiatric 
elinie and Heart Association. Known to the juvenile court January 1958 for 
assault and for carrying concealed weapon. Unstable school adjustment, even- 
tually suspended. 

A. K., age 15; Family intact. Very quiet, unsophisticated boy who evidently 
had had very little opportunity to mix with peers previous to his contact with 
club. Well liked by members of group. Known to juvenile court for shoplifting 
and school suspensions. 

J. C., age 16: Family situation not known. Spirited, well-liked youngster. 
Interested primarily in sports activities of group. Attending high school and 
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was on third team of school's football team previous year. 
tacts not known. 

L. H., age 16: Parents separated, boy living with grandparents. Very likable, 
unsophisticated youngster. Participated in the meetings and sports activities. 
Appeared to have good Standards. Regular school attendance. Family known 
to welfare department on three occasions. 

R. H., age 18: Family composition not known. Moderately accepted by group. 
Somewhat sporadic participation. Family has had long history of agency con- 
tacts (example: juvenile court. police department, Heart Association, guidance 
department). Boy has had at least two contacts with the juvenile court for 
school problems and delinquencies. Not attending school. Vocalist with a local 
teen-age orchestra. 

K. H., age 16: Family situation not known. Appeared to be impulsive young- 
ster with delinquent tendencies. Moderately accepted by group. Family known 
to police department and welfare department. Boy known to guidance depart- 
ment of schools. School situation not known. 

F. M., age 16: Family intact. Youngster vice president of club. Good leader- 
ship potential. Part-time job kept him from participating actively. Sophomore 
in high school. Family known to Providence Hospital (S.S.) and Visiting nurse 
service. 

T. S., age 16: Family situation not known. Participated primarily in sports 
activities. Did not appear to have too many ties within the club. Attending 
school regularly. Contacts with social agencies not known. 

B. G., age 16: Youngster living alone in Seattle. Parents, as well as majority 
of brothers and sisters living in Alaska. Youngster appeared to be determined 
to get an education. Quite stable. Well liked by group. Participated pri- 
marily in sports activities of group. Social agency contacts not known. 

W. R., age 16: soy living with mother. Well liked by sroup. Leadership 
potential. Sports enthusiast and participant. Attending schoo] regularly. Has 
been on his school’s track, football, and basketball teams. Social agency con- 
tacts not known. 


B. Group B 


The second sroup that has oceupied the attention of the special service project 
was one referred by members of another project group. The worker who was 
assigned to this sroup early in April had, a 2-month period, prior to this attempted 
to reach a natural sroup of adolescent boys who had been involved in antisocial 
activities. Asa result of having on two occasions assaulted two individuals, the 
members of this sroup were currently in detention, some in the King County Jail 
and some in the youth service center. <A substantial amount of time was spent 
by the worker contacting and speaking with each of these boys in order to en- 
courage them, if disposition of their cases would permit, to consider the services 
of the project. The boys expressed keen interest in this possibility, but three of 
the boys were sentenced to terms in the county jail and the remaining members 
decided to separate themselves from the original club. Because of the apparent 
reluctance of the remaining members of this sroup to affiliate with the project 
program, the decision was made to contact the group referred by members of 
another project group. 

After a visit was made to the home of one of the indigenous leaders of the 
sroup, at which time worker talked to him about project services, plans were 
made for the worker to attend the club’s next meeting in the home of one of the 
members. At this meeting the group got information about the project, Atlantic 
Street Center, and the conditions under which they could meet there. The deci- 
sion was made to use the Seattle Atlantic Street Center for meetings thereafter. 
This is a coed group of adolescents, most of them attending junior high school. 

Group size: During the first 5 months of project operation, they numbered 15 
active members. Since resumption of activities in September, the group’s active 
list numbers 10. 

Age range, sex. and race: Originally the sroup consisted of 4 girls, ages 13 
to 16, and 11 boys, ages 14 to 16. At present. the group is composed entirely 
of boys, ages 15 to 17. Racial composition of sroup B was Filipino, three: 
Negro, two; Japanese, two; and Caucasian, three. 

Educational range: School status of the sroup includes the 10th. 11th, and 
12th grades. 

General residence: Eight of the active group reside in the north and north- 
east ends of the Atlantie Street Center area. The remaining two reside in the 
University and Wallingford areas. 


Social agency con- 
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Family contacts with other agencies: 7 of the 10 members’ families have 
had at least one contact with a social agency, including Catholic charities, 
juvenile court, Seattle public schools, King County Welfare, Family Society and 
Housing Authority. Average number of contacts per family was 3.2. 

Family status: Children in the family number from two to seven. There is 
one parent separation and two families have had two divorces each. 

1. B. A.: 16 years of age: generally quiet; contributes to club meetings when 
ealled upon. Eleventh grade, with interest in school (Garfield), but difficulty in 
mathematies (algebra). One other child in family, 18-year-old sister, who has 
had school and court contact. 

2. A. A.: 16 years of age; had court contact at early age. Serves as secretary 
of club: participates freely. Has developed an interest in school (Garfield) ; 
has difficulty in algebra and English composition. Parents separated with nu- 
merous agency contacts. One brother and a sister. Known to juvenile court 
May 1957 for injurious living. 

3. B. C.: About 16; Garfield: very quiet. Participates in meetings only when 
called upon. Seems to agree with all of the club’s decisions. Attends all activi- 
ties, but is mainly a spectator. 

4. R. C.: 17 years of age. Senior at Lineoln. Does well in sehool. Con- 
tributes to club meetings and despite ribbing of group attempts to dance at 
social affairs. Perhaps most mature of the group. Attempts to be part of 
group even to point of occasional swearing. 

5. D. D.: 15 years of age. Sophomore at Garfield. Enjoys school for its 
social opportunities. Participates in all meetings; is inclined to joke through- 
out a given meeting. Appears to be afraid of father. Has six brothers and 
sisters. with a family welfare contact. 

6. B. G.: 17 years of age. Junior at Roosevelt. Likes school. Family com- 
posed of four brothers and sisters. Family contacts with welfare, juvenile 
court and schools. Attends meetings spasmodically. Generally quiet ; responds 
to questions with a smile and nonsense. 

7. L. M.: 16 years of age. Garfield sophomore or junior. Enjoys school. 
Family on welfare (ADC), five brothers and sisters. At times religious beliefs 
cause conflict in club activities: ie., dancing is taboo, although he has attended 
socials and danced. Was voted ont of club when he refused to sell tickets for 
elub’s public dance. Has now returned. Participates in discussions; has good 
ideas. 

8. M. O.: About 16 vears of age: Garfield: dislikes school. Has a brother and 
three sisters (only one younger). Plays trumpet and tried out for football. 
Participates in club meetings occasionally. Enjoys pool: inclined to be the one 
who disagrees with club decisions. 

9. V. O.: About 17 years of age: Garfield junior: likes school. Has brother 
at Franklin. Likes this since there can be no comparisons. He is elected 
leader of the group, with few original ideas; lets the group make its own de- 
cisions. May become angry when the club is slow in responding to questions or 
sugrestions. 

10. BE. R.: 16 years of age: senior or junior at Franklin; plays in band (trom- 
bone) : is average in his lessons. Likes to tease. Participates regularly in club 
discussions. Has two sisters (younger). Family has had at least five agency 
contacts. 


C. Group C 


In January 1958 the third social worker was given the assignment of locating 
and attempting to develop a working relationship with a group that had been 
identified as one that needed the help that could be provided by the special serv- 
ice project. This group was contacted after considerable searching and ex- 
pressed an interest in obtaining a room for regular meetings, but was definitely 
not willing to accept an adult worker. 

The staff member then embarked on an extensive campaign of contacting 
several agencies and individuals that were felt to be in a favorable position to 
provide information about groups of adolescents who were in need of intensive 
group work services. . Through these contacts a number of groups were identified 
as appropriate for project service, but several approaches made by the worker 
met with no success. 

Finally the East Madison YMCA secretary expressed interest in transferring 
a group that his agency had been attempting to work with, but that was felt 
to he of such aggressive and destructive nature as to require a more intensive 
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and individualized approach than could be provided by the YMCA. The project 
staff agreed to accept this group, and the one social worker available accepted 
the assignment. Agreement was reached whereby the group would continue to 
meet in the YMCA building, but under the sponsorship of the special service 
project. 

This group was a natural group of 21 teen-age boys of which 14 were active 
members in the club meetings. All of the boys were 16 and 17 years of age, 
except for one 13 and one 14-year-old boy and three 15-year-old boys. The 
group was Negro, except for one Caucasian boy who was one of the most active 
members in the club. Within the group there was a stable core group of five 
boys which consisted of J. B., H. C., C. L., M. W., and B. W. The group were 
known as chronic troublemakers at the East Madison YMCA, either as an entire 
group, or in small subgroups of two or three boys. They harassed smaller boys, 
damaged agency property, upset planned programs and stole money, candy, and 
soft drinks from the automatic dispensing machines. Most of these boys were 
attending school, but many of them were on the verge of suspension, and the rest 
of the group had already been suspended from school. 

This group consisted of three subgroups which contained five, four, and three 
boys. There was one isolate in the group. In the group of five there was a stable 
core group with J. B., H. C., C. L., H. W., and B. W., and in the subgroup of 
four, there were A. A., B. A., F. J., and J. C. In the group of three, there were 
A. D., S. D., J. C., and the isolate was A. L. 

A. A., aged 16, and the oldest of six children: The family was known to the 
King County Welfare Department on three occasions; the Seattle Public School 
Guidance Department on five occasions, of which A. A. was one referral; Vol- 
unteers of America and the King County juvenile court on three occasions, of 
which A. A. was one referral. This boy was adjudged a juvenile delinquent on 
the basis of being involved in larcenies in August 1956, auto theft in October 
1957, and juvenile mischief in July 1958. A. was involved in fringe activities 
in the community and was not too interested in the group, except when a sports 
event or a dance was taking place. He attended meetings quite irregularly. 

J. A., aged 15, brother of A. A. and the second oldest of the six children: The 
family was known to the King County Welfare Department on three occasions, 
the Seattle Public School Guidance Department on five oceasions, of which J. A. 
was one referral; Volunteers of America and the King County juvenile court on 
three occasions, of which J. A. was one referral. He was adjudged a juvenile 
delinquent for being involved in larcenies, August 1956; auto theft, October 
1957. He follows his brother A. A., and they always attended activities to- 
gether, and were never seen separately by the worker. Both boys would appear 
to be followers who would go with the crowd, no matter what the activity would 
be. 

J. B., aged 16 and the second oldest of three children: The family was known 
to the King County Welfare Department on two occasions, the Seattle Public 
Schools Guidance Department on two occasions, of which J. B. was one referral, 
and the King County juvenile court on three occasions, of which J. B. was two 
referrals. He was adjudged a juvenile delinquent because of being involved in 
auto theft in July 1953 and in July 1957. In August 1957, he was committed to 
the department of institutions, division of children and youth services and sent 
to Greenhill School, from which he was paroled in 1958. J. B. is a follower who 
drifts with the leaders of the group. He attends drinking parties when offered 
the opportunity, and appears to be involved in some fringe activities. He is the 
only officer in the group to hold an office throughout the life of the club. 

J. C., aged 16, oldest of 5 children: Family was known to the King County 
Welfare Department on two occasions, the Volunteers of America, visiting nurse 
service, and the Salvation Army on two occasions; Seattle Public School Guid- 
ance Department on two occasions, of which J. was one referral, and the King 
County juvenile court. He had been questioned on several occasions by the 
Seattle Police Department regarding his activities. Appears to be involved in 
drinking parties and fringe activities. While in the group, he was in constant 
conflict with C. L., the only white boy in the club. 

H. C.. aged 17, oldest of two children: Family was known to the Seattle 
Public School Guidance Department on two occasions of which H. was one 
referral, King County Welfare Department on two occasions, of which H. was 
one referral, and the visiting nurse service. He was adjudged a juvenile de- 
linquent for being an incorrigible child in March 1956 and eventually was sent 
to Greenhill School in March 1957. Also has been involved in juvenile mischief 
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in July 1958, which involved an assault and attempted extortion. H. C. partiei- 
pates in drinking parties, but otherwise apparently is not in conflict with the 
luw. Natural leader after H. W. left and has led the group in obtaining a 
better reputation with the agency, police, and community. He joined the U.S, 
Army in 1959. 

A. D., aged 15, oldest of three children: The family has been known to the 
visiting nurse service, King County Welfare Department, Seattle Publie School 
Guidance Department on three occasions, of which A. was referred on two 
occasions. This boy is a good friend of J. C. in the group. He is apparently 
nondelinquent, but enjoyed J. C.’s friendship and joined the group on that basis. 
A. D. was quite passive in discussions in the meetings, but always was willing 
to assume responsibility when asked by the leaders of the group. 

S. D.. aged 13, brother of A. D., next oldest of three children: Family known 
to visiting nurse service, King County Welfare Department, and Seattle Public 
School Guidance Department on three occasions. He is apparently a non- 
delinquent, but followed his brother into group. Very passive and did not say 
a word in the meetings, except when asked. <A willing worker when there was 
work to be done. 

J. G., aged 15, oldest of 10 children: Family known to Seattle Public School 
Guidance Departinent on two occasions, J. was one of these referrals. This boy 
apparently is a nondelinquent. He enjeyed the meetings and activities, es- 
pecially the dances. He was willing to work and always spoke up in meetings 
when he disagreed with discussions or proposals made by other members. 

I. J.. aged 16, oldest of four children: The family was known to the King 
County juvenile court and F. J. was a referral to the King County Welfare 
Departinent on two occasions; the Seattle Public Schools Guidance Department 
on three occasions, of which F. J. was two referrais, and the Family Service 
Society on three occasions: the Volunteers of America and the Salvation Army. 
He was adjudged a juvenile delinquent for being involved in property damage, 
in February 1956, and auto theft in October 1957. Participates in drinking 
parties and fringe activities in the community. He is constantly being ques- 
tioned by the police regarding his activities. Had regular attendance at the 
meetings and then started drifting away because of a part-time job. 

Cc. L., aged 17, youngest of two children: Family known to Seattle Public 
School Guidance Department, Jewish Family Children Services, Seattle Public 
School Security Division, and the King County juvenile court, of which C. L. 
was the referral. He was adjudged a juvenile delinquent for being involved in 
auto theft, in April 1957, and for being an incorrigible in September 1957. This 
is the most disturbed boy in the group and has been seen by psychologists and 
psychiatrists who say there is a possibility of a psychoactic reaction. This boy 
quit the club to attend Edison Technical School and eventually quit the school 
because he was tired of it. In the following weeks, he was involved in assault 
with a knife upon a younger teenage boy and was charged with second-degree 
assault in justice court. He was permitted to leave the State. 

A. L., aged 14, oldest of five children: Family known to King County Welfare 
Department and Seattle Public School Guidance Department on three occasions 
of which A. L. was two referrals. He always came to meetings by himself and 
did not participate verbally in discussions. Group appeared to accept him, but 
he did not attend any of the activities of the club. He rarely missed a meeting 
as long as he was a member. 

H. W., aged 17, oldest of three children: Has a twin brother. Family known 
to housing authority, King County Welfare Department, King County juvenile 
eourt, Firland Sanatorium, Red Cross, Seattle Public School Guidance Depart- 
ment on two occasions, of which H. W. was one referral. King County Vet- 
erans’ Rehabilitation, Salvation Army on three occasions. He was known as a 
dependent to the juvenile court on a custody matter in March 1950, and for 
shelter in March 1953, and for shelter again in September 1956. He was ad- 
judged a juvenile delinquent for being involved in burglary in March 1953, run- 
away, March 1956, school suspension in March 1957, a fight in October 1957 and 
a burglary in March 1958. He was committed to the department of institutions 
division of children and youth services in 1958, and eventually sent to the 
forestry camp. He was constantly involved in fringe activities and up until 
his commitment led the boys into various activities outside of the law. Below 
average in intelligence, but cunning and untruthful. 

B. W., aged 17, oldest of six children: Family known to Seattle Public School 
Guidance Department on four occasions, King County Welfare Department on 
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two occasions, King County juvenile court on two occasions, of which B. W. was 
one referral, and the Salvation Army. Adjudged a juvenile delinquent for being 
involved in larceny in March 1956, and he was eventually sent to Greenhill School 
in September 1956 for violation of probation. Since he has been on parole, he 
has been involved in riding in a stolen car in July 1957, burglary in August 1957 
and juvenile mischief in September 1958. Participates in drinking parties and 
fringe activities. He is trustworthy and vitally concerned about the club. Also 
the most active supporting and regularly attending member in the group. Al- 
ways is willing to assume his responsibility in any activity. 

P. H. W., aged 17, only child: King County Welfare Department on two occa- 
sions, Seattle Public School Guidance Department for P. H. W. and the Salva- 
tion Army, and the juvenile court for P. H. W. He was adjudged a juvenile 
delinquent for being involved in carnal knowledge of a 6-year old child in March 
1957. He has limited mental ability and has attended meetings quite regularly : 
is quite passive in the group. P. H. W. enjoyed the activities in the club. 
especially the dances, but was always regarded as the clown of the group. 


lil. METHODS EMPLOYED 


A. Workers’ relationships with the groups 

The special service project workers met with their groups once a week and at 
regularly scheduled periods of time ranging from 1 to 3 hours. In addition, there 
were other special events that were planned by the groups such as dances, trips, 
overnight. camping, carwashing projects and athletic contests, with the workers 
present and taking advantage of these opportunities to develop closer and more 
productive relationships with the group members. 

Contact with individual members outside of the group situation was also used 
by the workers during crisis situations when it was decided that the members 
could use additional help and support from an adult to help them over a par- 
ticularly trying time. This was limited, however, by virtue of the workers’ 
full-time job responsibilities and hence their frequent unavailability when many 
of these crises occurred. 

B. Recording 

All the workers kept group process records on the groups with which they 
worked. These records were used in the evaluation of individual and group 
movement and in the refinement of the workers’ use of themselves to positively 
affect behavior, attitudes and relationships of the members. 

C. Facilities used 

Emphasis was placed on the importance of the workers going out into the 
community and meeting groups in their own environment and hangouts. There 
was no attempt made to bring the groups into the Atlantic Street Center, and 
one group met during the entire period that it was served by the project in a 
facility outside the center building. Two groups, however, decided that they 
wished to meet in the center, and were served through a combination of center 
and other community resources. Some of the facilities used most frequently 
were churches, recreation centers and other social agencies. 

D. Program 

The program, or activity media, of the groups developed, with the help of the 
workers, out of the initial interests of the group members and what the workers 
adjudged to be the experiential needs of individual members. These activities 
were prompted by many of the conventional interests of youths—athletics, bil- 
liards, dancing, cards, camping, girls, cars, and discussions on matters of 
importance to the members. 


E. Other services offered to members 

In addition to the services given in the direct group situations, other services 
were given by the workers on a limited scale. Included were individual counsel- 
ing, vocational guidance and referral of individuals to community resources. 
Again, because of the limited time of the part-time staff, these activities, al- 
though felt to be integral parts of the project program, could not be given the 
time and attention that it was felt they needed. 
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1V. USE OF PART-TIME WORKER 


Because of limited funds and inability to hire a full-time worker with the sal- 
ary offered, four trained social workers were hired on a part-time basis. The 
advantages in working together resulted in a great deal more discussion and 
learning for the staff. The structure and service resulted in more qualitative 
service as opposed to one worker's reactions and thinking. Many more youth 
were served sooner through the use of part-time workers. 

On the negative side, the worker was not always available in a crisis situa- 
tion. Since the worker was employed during the day on a full-time basis at 
another agency, there was not sufficient time for him to establish relationship 
with the school, family and other community agencies which were significant in 
the life of the youth. There was difficulty in communication between staff mem- 
bers because of their full-time job responsibility. 


V. EVALUATION OF GROUP MOVEMENT BASED UPON THE GOALS ESTABLISHED 
BY THE STAFF 


This is an evaluation of the work of the special service project of the Seattle 
Atlantic Street Center. It is comprised of the reports submitted by each of the 
three special service social group workers and covers a period of time extending 
from the inception of the program, October 1957, to the present time. 

During the formative period of the project, the staff developed a set of five 
goals that are used in testing the effectiveness of the project program. No one 
of these goals can be viewed as separate and distinct from any of the others. 
Rather, they are all interrelated and should be so seen by anyone reading this 
evaluative report. However, this set of goals has served as a framework for the 
workers in the preparation of their material. The workers have asked them- 
selves as they described certain modifications in attitudes, behavior and rela- 
tionships, “Which one or ones of the five goals does this particular situation il- 
lustrate some movement toward?’ The five goals or objectives used by the 
workers in their work with the groups and in the preparation of this evaluation 
material are as follows: I. To improve the personal adjustment of individual 
members of the groups; II. To help individuals to move in the direction of as- 
suming citizenship responsibilities in modifying social institutions, community 
attitudes and other conditions; III. To improve attitudes and behavior toward 
adults and society: IV. To help individuals and groups to utilize resources ayvail- 
able in the community; and V. To strengthen the ability of the individual to 
establish and maintain productive social relationships. 

The evaluative statements submitted by the workers indicating movement 
toward the goals of the project are set down under one or more of the ap- 
propriate goals. 


Point I: To improve the personal adjustment of individual members of the groups 

One worker reports that no members of his group had initially shown evidence 
of having an interest in school homework. Up until recently, there was no ex- 
pression from the members of this group of an interest or concern in this area of 
their responsibility. However, the general agency atmosphere and the concern 
demonstrated by the group worker has encouraged individual members to give 
increased consideration to this. Group members have, on several occasions, 
asked the group worker for assistance with their homework. This interest has 
fired concern in other members within the group. The project staff believes that 
this situation indicates the development of strengths within individual members 
to the point that they can admit that they need help in their schoolwork. It 
also appears to represent a growing desire on the part of individual group mem- 
bers to improve themselves in a constructive area of activity. 

Another group worker reports that his group has developed a greater co- 
hesiveness and esprit de corps as a result of being asked to represent Collins field- 
house in a softball game. While perticipating in this activity, the members used 
no obscene language or vulgarities—something quite unusual in the behavior of 
members within this group. The same worker reports thet earlier individual 
members engeged in verbal attacks on other members of the group. This be- 
havior has now decreased te the point that it is unusual if this occurs. The mean- 
ing of the group experience to members of this same group is evidenced in the 
fact that several members were extremely anxious to have the club resume its 
activities in the fall. A number of the members are better able to assume more 
responsibility for the groups’ functioning than they were in the beginning 
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The third social group worker on the staff reports that he has gained the con- 
fidence and respect of group members to the extent that they have been willing to 
discuss with him certain antisocial behavior they had engaged in. The worker 
has been able to help the boys see the destructiveness of their behavior, not only 
to others, but to themselves. In a number of instances, group members with the 
help of the worker have contacted law enforcement authorities to clear up ques- 
tions regarding their participation in delinquent activity. Worker accompanied 
one boy to the Seattle Police Department where he voluntarily discussed and 
cleared up the matter of his involvement in a runaway and larceny. Another 
member accompanied worker to the police department to clear up an offense 
which the boy was suspected of having committed and for which he had been 
earlier picked up by the police. Another youngster, involved in name calling 
with a teen-age girl, went with police officers to apologize to the girl and her 
mother. 


Point II: To help individuals to move in the direction of assuming citizenship 


responsibilities in modifying social institutions, community attitudes and 
other conditions 


One worker reports that members of his club have developed a strong desire 
to give the club a good name and hence be accepted by the community in gen- 
eral. Actions or attitudes by individual members which would negate this 
achievement have been frowned upon. One example illustrating this is con- 
tained in the statement of some group members to others, “If you must ‘rumble,’ 
you're on your own. We don’t want to have any part of it.” In another in- 
stance the president of this same club refused to condone the purchase of stolen 
property for the club’s use. Recently the focus of program interest in this same 
club has changed to cars. In forming the purpose of the car club, the members 
stated it to be, “To learn about cars, promote safe driving and courtesy on the 
road.” In addition, members are interested in gaining greater acceptance by the 
community through giving free carwash jobs, giving free brake adjustments, and 
providins courtesy road Service. Earlier within this same group, the president 
acknowledged that responsibility was not one of the club’s virtues. Now, ac- 

ording to the worker, group members are indicating a willingness and an 
ability to accept greater responsibility. 

In another group the members, with the help of the worker, organized a car- 
wash for a fund-raising activity. This group was assisted in making the ap- 
proach to the service station owner by the worker. However, the planning and 
execution of the event was their own. The entire group remained from 10 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m. on a very hot day with time out only for lunch. They cleaned up 
the area before departing, and thanked the proprietor and his employees. 
Though there was a selfish motive, the group used the money to purchase club 
jackets for five of the less fortunate members. Thus, this group successfully 
carried oui a constructive and incidentally profitable group venture. 

The third group worker reports that his group has increasingly used parlia- 
mentary procedure for promoting orderly club meetings. The group members 
are learning to share financial and work responsibilities in their program. A 
number of limitations have been established by the group to control individual 
member behavior, such as: fining members for speaking out of turn, giving sup- 
port te the observation of no smcking rnles at dances, and no disorderly conduct 
by club members at dances. The group members indicated a consideration for 
others by approving a standard of clothes for a dance on the basis of what every 
member had. In one instance, the club members were able to restrain two boys, 
not affiliated with the club, who were fighting at a dance. The members in each 
instance have assumed responsibility for thoroughly cleaning up the facilities 
after a dance. The officers of this group were able and willing to discuss the 
matter of a conflict with another club. In this situation, the group was able 
to accept the results of discussion and to avoid further conflict. Also, the same 
group members were willing to prove themselves in their behavior in clnb meet- 
ings before inviting girls to the meetings. They were able without difficulty to 
necept changing date of dance in order to avoid a conflict with other activities. 
They were willing to make the decision to revise payments for the @once band 
because the band’s payment, although according to original agreemer’. was not 
in their judgment adequate. The group also engaged in an orderly (iseussion 
of the pros and cons of a public dance versus a closed dance and were able to 
make a decision on this. Responsibilities were assumed by individual group 
members to hold down the amount of rough housing at the club meetings. In- 
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dividual group members increasingly are held responsible for their behavior 
within the group. The limits that are set by the members in the meetings ap- 
pear to be extending beyond this situation into the member's relationships with 
the public in other situations. 


Point III: To improve attitudes and behavior toward adults and society 

A number of members of one of the groups has more consistently expressed 
a strong desire to get out of the gang stage and get a good name for the club. 
This purpose has permeated the group in varying degrees. Some evidences of 
improved social adjustments are as follows: Four or five of the club members 
participated in a school-sponsored play. This is something that was unprece- 
dented in the lives of the club members. A teacher was asked to act as a chap- 
eron at one of the dances. There have been no known major delinquencies, either 
individually, or as a total group. Within the period of time that the group has 
been worked with by the worker, one member has graduated from high school 
and has obtained a job. Another member who earlier had been suspended from 
school, is now attending a sheet metal class at Edison Technical School, some- 
thing that he initiated. Members of the club who have been expelled from 
school have not become more antisocial in terms of community standards. On 
the other hand, they have sought protection from the police department; sought 
counseling from probation officers and parents. They have sought jobs and op- 
portunities to enroll in some other type of schooling. The members of this 
group, according to the worker, are beginning to realize that a club obtains a 
reputation by its actions and examples and not by a name that may be or may 
have been associated with delinquent or antisocial activity. There is an ex- 
tremely strong desire on the part of the members to be accepted by the commu- 
nity. Several ways have been suggested by the members through which the 
community could identify them as being a group with good standards. Exam- 
ples of these ways are given in the material above under the second goal of the 
project. The group, under the auspices of the special service project, has re- 
spected the property of the Seattle Atlantic Street Center and other physical 
facilities used. The individual members have accepted and identified in varying 
degrees with the worker and his standard of values. The group has, as a whole, 
taken a strong stand in opposition to anybody getting into difficulty in the name 
of the club. 

Another group has demonstrated a growing understanding and appreciation of 
adults. This change is presumed to have been effected through the relation- 
ship of the worker to the group members. This group has held one public dance 
at the Seattle Atlantic Street Center. Although it was not a big success 
in the traditional sense, it was a beginning, and helped the members to be more 
aware of the responsibilities that have to be assumed in an enterprise such as 
this. Recently in discussing possibilities for a future dance, the group decided 
to explore the feasibility of holding the dance in West Seattle. This has been 
explored with consideration being given their request by the West Seattle 
YMCA. This action has been taken by the group. The group members, simulated 
by their initial contact with the center, have explored other facilities in the 
city that they might use. The worker is encouraged in noting that there is 
greater initiative being taken by the group members in this regard. 

The third worker reports that group members have used him to clarify points 
cf indecision in the area of behavior of individual members. They have also 
used worker as a liaison person between the group and other community 
agencies. The worker has been consulted by the president of the club regarding 
his recommendation for enlistment in the armed services. The same group 
members invited the field counselor of the division of children and youth serv- 
ices and a staff supervisor at the King County juvenile court detention facility to 
be chaperons at one of their social events. The president of this group warned 
members about taking matches and cigarettes into the detention facility when 
the group played basketball with one of the groups from that setting. Again, 
this group has been able to ask for adult help when they felt it was necessary, 
indicating a strengthening of the relationship between the group members and 
the worker. These members have indicated a respect for agency property 
through their behavior following the use of this property for their programs. 
They have in each instance taken sufficient time and care to clean the facilities 
and place the property in its original condition. Several of the members of 
this group assisted the police department in solving a burglary for which they 
received a letter of thinks from Chief of Police Lawrence. 
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Point IV: To help individuals and groups to utilize resources available in the 
community 

One group has been using the facilities of the Seattle Atlantic Street Center 
for their meetings and social get-togethers. This same group has used Collins 
fieldhouse facilities for a club meeting, for basketball turnouts and softball. 
In addition, two dances were held at the Seattle Atlantic Street Center. This 
group has appropriately used the agency’s bus for transportation to a picnic at 
Lake Wilderness, and also for transportation to and from a camping area during 
spring vacation of 1958. This group has responded to the worker’s encourage- 
ment in making use of the Kiwanis teenage employment service. There has 
been some followup by members regarding the matter of jobs. 

One of the groups has developed an increased interest and concern in school, 
a matter that has been earlier related. This group has utilized the Seattle 
Atlantic Street Center’s facilities and its appreciation of this is evident in the 
behavior of the youngsters. There has been no excessive deviant behavior while 
utilizing the facilities. Breakage has been at a bare minimum and responsibility 
has been assumed by the group members for cleanup. Last spring, this group 
readily accepted an opportunity to participate in Atlantic Street Center’s spring 
carnival. The group worked out the size and type of booth and event. The 
group members who were present at this affair worked diligently from 8:30 to 
12:10 in the evening to complete their project. This is an event that is designed 
to raise funds for the agency, and in view of this, this appears to the worker 
to be quite remarkable behavior, since the boys themselves did not gain financial- 
ly from this activity. In addition to this, this group has utilized other com- 
munity facilities and a neighborhood service station where they conducted a 
earwash. 

The third group worker reports that members of his group were able to par- 
ticipate in a scheduled basketball game at Collins Fieldhouse, and to sponsor 
two dances at the Seattle Atlantic Street Center. 


Point V: To strengthen the ability of the individual to establish and maintain 
productive social relationships 

In one of the groups, the worker has stated that he feels he has been accepted 
by the boys as a person who is seen to be interested in them and the club. Per- 
sonal relationships have ranged from cautiousness, as reflected by the statement, 
“You're a cop, aren’t you?” to casual acceptance, and beyond that to identifica- 
tion, or a rather full measure of acceptance. This same group has invited a 
teacher to chaperon a dance. This teacher and her husband were treated with 
courtesy and respect. The group worker and his wife were also invited to serve 
as chaperons. The same treatment was accorded them. These two instances 
appear to the worker to reflect a substantial change in attitude of the members 
of this group toward adults. The special service project appears to have made a 
contribution to these boys in providing them with an ability to establish and 
maintain appropriate relationships with adult authority. 

In another group, the worker has seen a growing ability on the part of the 
members to discuss group problems with him. Members of this same group in- 
dicated a growth in their ability to relate and work out problems with adults 
by admitting having taken soft drinks from the YMCA and reimbursing the 
agency executive for the drinks they had taken. 

In the third group served by this project, the worker cites rather remarkable 
growth in the ability of one of the members to communicate and relate to the 
others. Whereas this individual from the beginning of his affiliation with the 
group had always been quiet and unable to express himself beyond very brief 
sentences, he has recently, through the activities of the program, more frequently 
been motivated to speak out. This boy is still withdrawn, but the worker ex- 
presses optimism over the chances this boy has of overcoming this personal 
difficulty. 

VI. SUMMARY 


After a 2-year project, the nature of the job reinforces the judgment of the 
director and supervisor and group members of the unit that a professionally 
trained full-time social worker is needed in order to more effectively attain the 
goals set by the project staff and outlined in earlier report materials. 

Although this material has been presented under the headings of the five goals 
developed by the staff of the special service project, all of the workers would 
agree, I am sure, that the overall goal of the project is to effect changes or adapt- 
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ations in individual attitudes, relationships and behavior to the end that the 
group member may develop greater personal adequacy and improved social ad- 
justment. It would appear to the staff that the ultimate test of the program is 
whether the individuals participating in it were helped to make positive changes 
as the result of their experience in the project. The workers’ reports would 
lead us to conclude that this project has attained a measure of success war- 
ranting its expansion and continuance on a full-time basis. 


VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The special service project of the Seattle Atlantic Street Center recommends 
the project be expanded on a full-time basis with a minimum of three trained 
social group workers who will serve a maximum of three groups each. The 
supervisor will be in charge of the direction of the three workers in addition 
to a supervisory responsibility of graduate students from the school of social 
work, and one secretary. 

In communities of the size of Seattle, special programs to serve such youth are 
available. ‘There is definite need to begin to serve these hostile youth in Seattle. 
This type of program is much more economical than the cost of detention which 
is $4,700 a year to the citizens of Washington and all the other misery caused 
to so many people. Can we afford not to serve them? 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1959. 
Hon. JOSEPH CLARK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Senate Committee on 
Laborand Public Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR SENATOR CLARK: AS you requested at the recent hearings, I have given 
thought to the kinds of projects in the field of juvenile delinquency that might be 
undertaken with the support of Federal funds. have also consulted with other 
persons who have knowledge of this subject. I am pleased now to send you such 
observations and comments that have come to mind. 

In considering the kinds of demonstration and experimentation projects of 
general significance that might be profitably supported by a program of Federal 
grants such as those contemplated in proposals currently before Congress it is 
necessary first to recognize that a great number of projects of various kinds 
and purposes have been undertaken in many places over a long period. 

One important factor which must be kept prominently in mind in planning pro- 
jects of this kind is that the concept of juvenile delinquency is in a sense artificial 
and narrow and does not go directly to the roots of the problem. Juvenile 
delinquency is the legal term referring to young people who have been appre- 
hended in misbehavior and found by the court to be delinquent. This, however, 
does not help very much in understanding the specifics of individual cases or in 
providing a sound framework in which to build a program of services. In 
developing and supporting such services there should be concern for the well- 
being of the individuals involved as well as for the protection of society. Some 
children who are not delinquent have serious difficulties, too, and the individuals 
who are to benefit from the services the community has to offer should not be 
selected on the basis of their abilities to thrust themselves into public attention 
or to pose a menace to the community. 

Moreover, the services to be provided should not only include the treatment of 
young people who have already become delinquent but should also be directed 
toward the prevention of delinquency. Prevention, however, is the more diffi- 
cult part, if for no other reason than that it is never possible to know exactly 
what it is. The only defensible position, therefore, is to be concerned for the 
well-being of all children and to provide services to those who require them 
simply because: they do require them and not because they are more trouble- 
some or destructive than others. If such an approach is adequately maintained it 
will result in a reduction in delinquency. 

The projects that have been undertaken for demonstration and experimenta- 
tion in this field have too often been conducted in isolation, with insufficient 
coordination with the total fabric of services and resources in the community, 
and without continuity of services for the individuals concerned. Projects have 
usually been too short-term to allow them to get well established or to modify 
their practices in the light of exnerience gained, and too often there has not been 
a careful evaluation of the results. 
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Projects of this kind should be conducted with the needs of the total com- 
munity in mind and they should be closely geared to the total pattern of services 
in the community. It should also be well understood that because of the magni- 
tude of the problem and the nature of the services reyuired, programs that are 
to deal constructively with juvenile delinquency must necessarily be predomi- 
nantly under public auspices. Such services should be channeled for the most 
part through the schools, the courts and the welfare agencies. 

Since the amount of funds involved in the current proposal is very small in 
relation to the total problem it seems likely that many of the projects will of 
necessity deal with small parts of the problem. Perhaps it is actually impossible 
to demonstrate in any effective way just what can be done and what needs to be 
done on this basis. The several years of inaction and the size of the grants 
currently proposed emphasize once again the general reluctance to face up to the 
proportions and the urgency of this problem. 

Projects that might be proposed could conveniently be classified under three 
major headings. The first would be those having a general concern with the 
well-being of children in the community and for the coordination of services. 
The second might be thought of as focusing on children who are in trouble and 
on the services that are most closely related to the courts. The third area then 
would have to do with the treatment and rehabilitation of young people who have 
need for specialized facilities of this kind. 

With further reference to these three general areas projects might be con- 
ceived of along the following lines: 

1. Projects designed to bring about a greater degree of coordination of com- 
munity services, to strengthen services in areas where they are weak and to 
develop them where they do not exist, and to assure a continuity of services 
to inidviduals as they might require one type of service or another. Such an 
approach would involve first of all a well-organized method for the early identi- 
tication and diagnosis of the problems of children and youth. In that respect 
one of the most valuable resources is the school system and a great deal more 
could obviously be done by developing ways for utilizing potentialities of this 
resources. Proper attention to referrals for appropriate services as the next 
step is also a major area. Types of service that would come under this head- 
ing would include protective services for children suffering from parental neglect 
and abuse, social services for children and their families, including casework 
services, child guidance clinics, marriage counseling, job counseling and provi- 
sion of job opportunities. Such a program would involve the close coordination 
of the services of the public and voluntary social agencies, as well as the police 
and the courts. Projects of this kind might be concerned with discovering the 
true extent of the problem of delinquency in communities and to identify the 
range and kind of services that are needed for an adequate and comprehensive 
approach. They might also seek ways of obtaining permanent support for such 
services. 

They should emphasize throughout the central responsibilities of the public 
welfare agencies not only in providing the services needed but in their functions 
of coordination and leadership in developing a comprehensive program that 
would meet the needs of the total community. 

2. Services relating to the courts. These would deal with children and youth 
who already find themselves in trouble. Such services would be in the general 
nature of supporting the functions of the juvenile court through the provision 
of adequate professional services. This would inelude diagnostic services and 
probation and parole services. A great deal could undoubtedly be learned as 
well as demonstrated by enabling a number of selected juvenile courts to func- 
tion with the support of diagnostic and treatment services that are truly on 
an adequate level. 

3. Finally there is a great need for a larger number and a wider variety of 
specialized facilities for the more intensive treatment of delinquency. The 
traditional institution for juvenile delinquents has provided demonstrations in 
endless variety of its inadequacy to deal constructively with this problem. 
Some of these institutions could he made more effective if they were provided 
with adequate and competent staff and if they were permitted to set the term 
of institutional treatment on the basis of the needs of the individual rather 
than on the overcrowded physical capacities of the institution. 

There is a- genuine need for experimentation and demonstration with small- 
group-treatment institntions for delinquent youths, for the use of individual 
placements in foster family homes, and for other specialized facilities such as 
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forestry camps. The current high interest in embarking upon a major program 
of forestry camps throughout the country for the benefit of delinquent youth 
brings into sharp focus the need for more information about the best way to 
conduct a program of that kind. Perhaps smaller pilot projects of an experi- 
mental nature would be odvyisable as a beginning. In that way more informa- 
tion could be obtained concerning the proper basis for selection of persons to 
be ussigned to such camps. For example, should such facilities be only for 
youths who are delinquent, or only for youths who are not yet delinquent, or 
should they be mixed? Should the program be only work in the forest or 
should it include school work or vocational training, and also should it include 
special programs of treatment of the personality problems of the delinquents 
themselves’ There is also question as to the optimum period of time for en- 
rollment in camps of this kind. 

Throughout ali of the projects that might be undertaken with the support 
of such a grant-in-aid program there should be a strong emphasis on continu- 
ing evaluation. This would undoubtedly increase the cost of such projects to a 
level higher than would be expected for programs that are simply operational! 
in nature, but in order to obtain the full advantage of the experimental and 
demonstration purposes of the projects this would be necessary and should be 
insisted upon. 

One of the general problems that arises in connection with any demonstration 
project is that ordinarily these projects have an atmosphere of artificiality about 
them so that it is never possible for a demonstration project to demonstrate in 
the same way that can be done by strengthening and improving the services of 
established agencies. If for no other reason this is true because it is usually 
difficult if not impossible to recruit professional persons with the desired qualifi- 
cations to interrupt their careers to take short-term assignments in demonstration 
projects. Without people of this kind, however, the potentialities of the concept 
being demonstrated usually do not find full realization. One implication of this 
is the desirability of building demonstrations into the programs of established 
agencies with the clear implication that they will continue on a long-term basis. 
In that way the demonstration could be flexible and could modify its practices on 
the basis of experience it accumulates. In this way, too, it might be possible for 
the agencies accommodating the projects to contribute to a part of the costs of 
the project. This might be especially valuable in view of the limited nature of the 
grant program for the use of Federal funds which is currently envisioned. 

I realize that I have not provided you with detailed examples of projects which 
might be undertaken with the aid of Federal grants. The difficulty, however, is 
that the costs and staffiing requirements would be largely determined by the 
objectives, the setting, and the auspices of each project. The costs in the first 
year might not be great because of the time required for the preparation and 
initiation of projects. There would, however, very likely be a growing demand 
for these funds. It would also be important for such financial support to be forth- 
coming Over a period of years, since most worthwhile projects would not be able 
to come to any significant conclusions in demonstration or experimentation in a 
brief time. 

I hope these observations will be of some assistance to you as general indica- 
tions of the uses which might be made of grants for demonstration and experi- 
mentation. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. S. WAXTER, 
Chairman, National Council of State Welfare Administrators, American 
Public Welfare Association. 


CiTy OF LANCASTER, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 


Lancaster, Pa., May 14, 1959. 
Senator JosePH §. CLARK, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I would like to express my support of the juvenile de- 
linquency control projects bill, S. 694, which you and Senator Hill are sponsoring. 

As a small city, Lancaster does not have a very grave juvenile problem and 
we have a safe, healthy place for our children to grow into adulthood. While 
there are probably other communities such as our own, we are, no doubt, ex- 
ceptions throughout the Nation. However, it would be unthinkable for us, even 
in our rather fortunate position, to ignore the problem of juvenile delinquency 
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which faces the Nation. Juvenile delinquency does not just affect the large cities, 
this is well known. But a fact that has not been so widely acknowledged is that 
New York’s problem is not just New York’s problem nor Philadelphia’s problem 
merely Philadelphia’s problem. They affect the moral, social, and economic 
health of the entire Nation. 

We must all unite, the large medium, and small citizes and even the most rural 
areas to bring about a just solution to this problem. Today’s juvenile delinquent 
is tomorrow’s adult criminal, plaguing society from the largest city to the most 
rural area, unless he is guided in the path of healthy growth. 

The most convincing point is, however, that we cannot, in good conscience, let 
a portion of the youth of our Nation handicap themselves for the rest of their 
lives by their early rash conduct. We must develop an atmosphere for healthy 
growth, channel them into useful activities, and rehabilitate those who have 
already gone astray so that they too can lead useful, rewarding lives. 

Let me say in conclusion, that I do not think that there is any quick answer, 
anyone who reads a newspaper could not, but we must act and act now toward 
a solution. I further think that the Hill-Clark bill will be a major step in that 
direction. 

Very truly yours, 


Tuomas J. MONAGHAN, Mayor. 


Bic BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1959. 
Mr. STEwArtT E. McCLure, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. McCLureE: As you requested, I am enclosing a corrected copy of my 
testimony before the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

During my testimony, on page 214 I requested and was granted permission 
to submit additional material. Accordingly, I would be appreciative if the en- 
closed statistical information concerning the size of the problem and the enclosed 
article was recorded in the addenda to my remarks. The following information 
is enclosed : 

1. Statistical quotations from— 

A. “Delinquency Prevention, The Size of the Problem,” The annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (vol. 322, March 
1959, p. 3) 

B. S. R. Hathaway and E. D. Monachesi, “Analyzing and Predicting 
Juvenile Delinquency with the MMPI (University of Minnesota Press, 1953, 
p. 109). 

C. Bernard Lander, “Towards an Understanding of Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” Columbia University Press (1954, p. 20). 

2. A 13-page abstract entitled “Professional-Volunteer-Client Interrelation- 
ships in Big Brother Work,” by Goesta Wollin and EF. H. Royfe. This paper 
describes in some detail the purposes and program of a Big Brother agency. 

Thank you for yen. cooperation in this matter. 

Very truly yeurs, 

E. H. Royre, 
Director of Programs and Services. 


31G BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1959. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I would like to extend my personal appreciation to you 
for affording our agency an opportunity to testify at the hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

As you recall, during the discussion I mentioned a figure which caused some 
eoneern, I stated that approximately “20 percent of boys in the United States 
under the age of 18 will be legally designated as delinquent.” Feeling rather 
guilty that I may have erred in making this statement, I have attempted to “re. 
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search this out.” I am enclosing several statements which seem to bear out 
some of my thinking. 
Again, let me thank you for the courtesy you extended and if I can be of help 
to you in any way, please call upon me. 
Very truly yours, 
FE. H. Royre, 
Director of Programs and Services. 


This article is by Richard Perlman, Chief of Juvenile Delinquency Statistics, 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare: 

“In 1957, more than 600,000 cases of delinquency were referred to juvenile 
courts. These involved an estimated one-half million different children or about 
2.3 percent of all children in the vulnerable age group—10 through 17—in the 
United States. This percentage represents the proportion of children involved 
in court delinquency cases in 1 year—1957, and it is frequently cited to show the 
size of the delinquency problem. A much better idea of the size of the problem 
can be gained by estimating the percentage of all children who will become in- 
volved in at least one court delinquency case during their adolescence. Generally 
this covers an 8-year period, from 10 through 17 years of age. Allowing for re- 
peaters who are involved in about one-third of all delinquency cases, this per- 
centage is roughly estimated to be as high as 12 percent if the 1957 rate con- 
tinues. Considering boys alone it would be much higher, roughly 20 percent.” ' 

S. E. Hathaway and E. D. Monachesi, in reporting on their work with the 
Minnesota multiphasie personality inventory, show that 22 percent of all boys and 
8 percent of all girls in the ninth grade of the Minneapolis schools had appeared 
before the court, the police or both within a period of 2 years.’ 

Bernard Lander, in his study of juvenile delinquency in Baltimore, presents 
the following data: 

“Approximately 40 percent of the Negro boys aged 14 to 15 and 26 percent of 
the Negro boys aged 10 to 13 were registered in Baltimore juvenile court on de- 
linquency petitions in the 4-year period covered by this study. Of the white 
male population group, approximately 12 percent of the 14 to 15 age category 
and 7 percent of the 10 to 13 age group were in court as alleged delinquents.” * 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 


Harrisbura, June 10, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSF. 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Drar SENATOR Morse: It was very encouraging to learn from the Honorable 
Joseph S. Clark that the Bureau of the Budget has taken a favorable position 
on Senate bill 694 which would provide for Federal leadership and financial 
participation in a program to prevent and treat juvenile delinquency more ef- 
fectively. 

Enclosed is a copy of my testimony presented to the House subcommittee 
under the leadership of the Honorable Carl Elliott on behalf of the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation. It is of the greatest importance that any legis- 
lative provision include both demonstration and training. We need to develop 
fresh approaches and for various local communities to share their findings with 
others. This prevents duplication of effort and brings about a more construc- 
tive approach which builds on the most productive programs. At the same time. 
however, we are confronted by a dearth of trained personnel. The problem of 
maladaptive behavior baffles the expert let alone untrained personnel. 

It is, therefore, of paramount importance that we have training and demon- 
stration go hand in hand. We urge that every effort be made to pass a bill 
which will provide an appropriation which is more nearly adequate to the scope 
and crucial need of the problem. 

Cordially yours, 


Rosrert C. Taser, Chairman. 


1“Delinquenecy Prevention. the Size of the Problem.” the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 8322, March 1959, p. 3. 

2S. R. Hathawar and E. D. Monachesi, “Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency 
With the MMPI,” University of Minnesota Press. 1953. p. 109. 


Bernard Lander. “Toward an Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency,”’ Columbia 
University Press, 1954. p. 20. 
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STATEMENT OF Ropert C. TABER ON PENDING BILLS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


My name is Robert C. Taber. I am director of the Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel and Counseling of the Philadelphia School District in Pennsylvania and 
chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth of Pennsylvania. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify on behalf of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, a committee which attempts to reflect 
Friends thinking on a variety of issues, but which does not speak for all Friends, 
since the democratic organization of the Society of Friends does not lend itself 
to official spokesmen. 

Juvenile delinquency is a matter of vital concern to us all and we support the 
provisions of every bill which will help mobilize energy and resources to deal 
with these problems. 

Despite the overwhelming testimony presented during the last two congres- 
sional sessions clearly demonstrating the need for Federal leadership and funds, 
we have not as yet taken juvenile delinquency seriously. Only when a compre- 
hensive bill with a substantial appropriation is passed will we have fulfilled our 
responsibility to troubled children. 

We have reached the point where a crucial decision confronts us and time is 
rapidly running out. Should we make a substantial investment now to cope 
with a national problem by developing and demonstrating fresh approaches and 
expanding facilities or shall we spend more later because we have permitted a 
cancerous growth to get out of hand? If we fail to provide preventions and 
treatment facilities now, colossal expenditures will be required to fight an 
uphill battle because the child becomes entrenched in delinquency. Like cancer, 
early identification and treatment are essential if juvenile delinquents are not 
to become hardened criminals. If we permit the rise of delinquency to continue 
unabated, innocent persons will increasingly become the victims of assault and 
battery, mugging, rape, and murder. 

Let me be more specific by drawing from my experience in Pennsylvania. Our 
detention facilities are overcrowded because of the lack of institutions for de- 
linguents and mental defectives. Court-committed children are oblige’ to 
remain in detention awaiting a vacancy. As a consequence, police must illegally 
keep juveniles in custody in police stations until in turn there are vacancies in 
a detention home. 

A recent study of probation services for juveniles in the State of Pennsylvania 
revealed that all too often probation is a token gesture because caseloads in some 
instances were 8 times higher than the accepted workload of 50. Not even a 
semblance of rehabilitation service could be offered, thereby shortchanging the 
child in need of close supervision and guidance. Troubled children have a right 
to expect more than an empty gesture. In one county, probation is a mail-order 
affair—an exchange of communications without any face to face contact what- 
soever. 

Recreation, gang control, child guidance and other preventive services are 
woefully inadequate. 

It is essential that we receive Federal funds for three purposes : 

1. Demonstration projects in local communities such as adequately staffing 
& juvenile probation department with professionally trained workers to demon- 
strate what can be achieved with an acceptable caseload; such as gang control 
and sufficient staff in training schools to work with families before the child 
is discharged to their care. 

2. Training of personnel is urgently needed. Every institution that I know 
of has authorized positions and is confronted by a shortage of trained personnel 
and eannot fill them. Five additional institutions have been proposed for 
Pennsylvania but we shall be at a loss to staff them unless we step up our train- 
ing programs comparable to what the National Defense Education Act provides 
for the training of school counselors. 

3. Grants to States for the development of more comprehensive programs at 
the State level where coordination generally is not adequate. Such grants, if 
given on a matching basis, would prompt the States to provide more generously. 

It would be my earnest hope that all three phases could be encompassed in a 
compromise bill. Its passage would have far-reaching effects. Not only would 
it spur us on to the development of further understanding of delinquency and 
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of new techniques, but would have a favorable affect on all children. If we are 
to hold them accountable for their behavior, as we should to encourage inner dis- 
cipline, as they reach adulthood, then we cannot make idle threats. Those who 
vet away with flouting the law and violation of probation develop attitudes of 
defiance toward all authority. These attitudes are contagious to all children 
and therefore affect their morale adversely. When corrective facilities break 
down at any level, a chain reaction sets in because we can no longer carry 
through what we indicate as the consequences of flagrant disregard of law and 
order. 

Five million dollars is not sufficient. I would suggest that the level of an 
effective program might begin at $25 million the first year and rise to a level 
of $100 million over the next 4 years to support the three-pronged approach 
demonstration training and grants in aid outlined above. New York City spends 
approximately that amount for its youth service program alone. The Philadel- 
phia Public Schools spend $1,500,000 for school counseling, one of the most 
effective services in preventing delinquency. If we were to reduce the ratio 
of pupils to counselor to 1 to 300 as recommended by the Conant report, we would 
be obliged to double our expenditure. Although we would not protest the alloca- 
tions of hundreds of millions for highway and airport construction, we do urge, 
that appropriations for delinquency be commensurate to the magnitude of the 
problem. We cannot afford to permit children so desperately in need of help 
to remain at the bottom of the totem pole. They deserve and must have top 
priority if we are to preserve the well-being of our Nation. 


Crrcuir Court FoR LANE CouNTY, 
JUVENILE DEPARTMENT AND SKIPWORTH JUVENILE HOME, 


Eugene, Oreg., June 4, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


Vember of Congress, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I am deeply grateful to you for suggesting to Senator 
Joseph Clark, chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
that I be invited to appear before his subcommittee to testify on the pending 
juvenile delinquency bills, S. 694, S. 765, S. 766, S. 1090, and S, 1341. 

This invitation and request for an advance written statement concerning the 
legislation did not reach me until late and while I was attending the National 
Conference on Social Welfare in San Francisco. Unfortunately my absence from 
the office and considerable obligations in Eugene did not make it possible for me 
to accept this privilege and honor. 

I was not familiar with the above legislation, but through the good office of 
Miss Bess Williams of the U.S. Children’s Bureau regional office in San Fran- 
cisco, I was able to procure all but one bill and review them on May 29.  Fol- 
lowing a hurried return trip to Eugene with the assistance of our principal 
clerk, Mrs. Phyllis Wald, I was able to hurriedly draft a statement which was 
forwarded to Mr. Stewart McClure, chief clerk for the above subcommittee. My 
statement heartily endorsed the objectives of the pending legislation. From 
the standpoint of one actually working on the firing line with delinquent and 
neglected children, I endeavored to point out Some practical uses to which this 
legislation might be applied. 

As of this writing, I can think of so many more: for example, from May 18 
through May 20, Mrs. Alice M. Low, training consultant, U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
made it possible for this department to have a very practical and helpful con- 
sultation concerning on-the-job training for our staff. We know that this con- 
sultation will enhance our ability to help Lane County children. We are aware 
that the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
operates with a limited staff for training consultation and that it services the 
whole of the United States. We can appreciate now what additional personnel 
for this function would do for the country as a whole. 

My unawareness of developments in Federal legislation in the field of juvenile 
delinquency points up some need for improved communications to those of us who 
are in the field. 
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It is hoped that there will be further opportunity to be of service to the U.S. 
Senate as well as to learn about the progress of the pending legislation. Your 
home is in Eugene and it is earnestly hoped that we will have the honor of your 
visit to the juvenile court center on your next return. We are proud of what the 
citizens have made possible in juvenile court services and are submitting the at- 
tached copies of our administrative reports. 

It is our earnest prayer that the Congress will approve legislation to cope with 
the juvenile delinquency problem and you and the U.S. Senate are applauded for 
its efforts in this endeavor. 

Cordially, 
Jack Guass, Director. 


STATEMENT OF JACK GLASS, DIRECTOR OF THE LANE CouNTY, OREG., JUVENILE 
DEPARTMENT AND SKIPWORTH HOME 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Jack Glass. I am 
the director of the Lane County, Oreg., Juvenile Department and Skipworth 
Juvenile Home. Your committee chairman, Senator Clark, invited me to give 
testimony concerning Senate bills 694, 765, 766, 1090, and 1341, at the suggestion 
of Senator Morse, of Oregon, and a committee member. The opportunity to 
express my views on the proposed juvenile delinquency legislation as one who is 
on the actual firing line administering direct services to children in trouble or in 
need of protective services is deeply appreciated. 


THE LANE COUNTY JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 


The Lane County Juvenile Department as our agency is known is the admin- 
istrative arm of the circuit court in and for the county of Lane, Oreg. Its head- 
quarters is located at the juvenile court center, 400 Patterson Road. Eugene is 
the home of the University of Oregon. Lane County is the second largest in 
Oregon with a population of approximately 150,000 people. This county is one 
of the most dynamic in the Northwest. Our department provides juvenile pro- 
bation, clinical, and detention services to dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children requiring the services of an authoritative agency. Full details of our 
program and immediate objectives are contained in the two attached administra- 
tive reports for 1956-58. 

The commentator is completing his 25th year in welfare work, two-thirds of 
which has been devoted to various aspects of juvenile corrections, and include 
training in social work at the University of California at Berkeley. His pro- 
fessional affiliations include Professional Advisory Council, NPPA; Oregon 
Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth; vice president, Oregon Conference 
of Social Work, and other affiliations. Publications include authorship of the 
“Manual on Policies and Procedures, San Francisco Juvenile Court.” 

The Lane County Juvenile Department in the past 3% years has undergone a 
complete reorganization. It recently occupied an outstandingly designed and 
very functional juvenile court center housing the juvenile court, probation, clin- 
ical, and detention services. Its program is based on a blueprint resulting from 
a survey of juvenile court services in Lane County conducted by the National 
Probation & Parole Association and published in 1955. The accomplishments 
of this department reflect good community and official suport as represented by a 
juvenile advisory council, the county commissioners, and the judges of the circuit 
court. Good communications have developed between the department and both 
public and private agencies. Exceptionally good liaison has been developed with 
the police, welfare, health departments, and schools. Achievements to date also 
reflect the dedicated services of an unusually fine staff of workers functioning on 
a multidisciplinary basis and with real team spirit. We are not immodest when 
we state that the department ranks among the top juvenile court departments 
in the United States. We measure well up in terms of the basic standards pre- 
scribed by the National Probation & Parole Association. The Division of Juve- 
nile Delinquency Services of the U.S. Children’s Bureau is familiar with our 
program as two consultants have recently visited our department and a third is 
expected the end of June. 
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SUMMARY EVALUATIVE STATEMENT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The objective of the proposed legislation to provide Federal leadership coordi- 
nation and financial assistance in the diminution control and treatment of the 
problem of national juvenile delinquency are heartily endorsed. Provision for 
support to State and local endeavors, both public and private, e.g. : 

1. Support to existing programs. 

2. Research into causation evaluation of currently effective methods for 

diagnosis and treatment as well as new methods, 

3. Establishment of special projects. 

4. Training of personnel are all practical and vitally needed objectives. 
The commentator did not receive the invitation to make this statement until 
May 29 while attending the national conference on social work in San Francisco 
and has not had opportunity to make an exhaustive study of the proposed legis- 
lation. No endeavor is attempted to evaluate all of the legislation or all of the 
particular aspects represented. Notwithstanding this, the following is quite 
apparent: 

1. Juvenile delinquency is no longer an emergency, it is a national catastrophe, 
and Federal leadership for mobilizing all forces and resources toward solution 
of the problem is long past due. 

2. A crash program for the solution of the problem is now in order. We have 
many precedents already for crash programs as witnessed by the tackling of such 
problems as atomic energy and immunization of poliomyelitis. While research 
is important timewise and for practical results, direct aid to existing programs 
is mandatory. 

3. Every moment of delay means children who are irretrievably lost to re- 
habilitation and the legislation should operate to get help into the hands of the 
workers on the firing line as soon as possible. 

Our greatest criticism of the proposed legislation is that it does not seem to 
provide sufficient funds for a real crash program. While there is probably less 
than $100 million to be appropriated in the proposed legislation over a period of 
years for a juvenile delinquency problem solving, we appropriate in a single 
year more than $38 billion for national defense. Actually the growing law- 
lessness our adult and juvenile populace is a dangerous undermining of our 
internal security and hence our national security. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing statement, I applaud the U.S. Senate of the 


86th Congress for taking a giant step forward toward the solution of the juvenile 
delinquency program. 


LIMITED STATE AND LOCAL RESOURCES CURTAIL EFFECTIVE JUVENILE COURT AND CHILD 
WELFARE SERVICES 


The commentator advocates the utilization of State and local resources for 
the solution of the juvenile delinquency problem to the nth degree. However, 
it is quite apparent that State and local resources are not only insufficient but 
represent such variations in magnitude that the achievement of any nationwide 
standard of the needed services is beyond achievement. Experience in juvenile 
court and related work reveals that whether it be on a local or State level that 
a chain is only as strong as its weakest link. For example, although much has 
been achieved in the reorganization of juvenile court services in Lane County, 
Oreg., it is rapidly being confronted with a problem because of increased 
demands for service, some of which should be provided by other agencies in the 
community. These agencies either are not geared to meet the services or are 
nonexistent. The Juvenile Department of Lane County is completely financed 
by local funds. The county budget committee which has given fine support to 
the reorganized services and building program indicated its inability this year 
to grant needed additional field probation and auxiliary staff. With a growing 
community, other needs, and definite local limits in revenue sources, there was 
indication that this was as far as the county could go at this time. In face of 
a 16 percent rise in the department’s intake for 1958 and mounting probation 
services caseload, the department will be faced with reducing its standard of 
services. To complicate matters, it does not appear that the other three key 
agencies in the community, namely, the welfare department, police, and schools 
will augment their services. There is no indication that psychiatric services 
will be extended by the county health department and there seems to be no 
immediate prospect for a private family welfare agency, the greatest current 
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deficiency in the community organization for welfare services. The philosophy 
underlying the program of the Lane County Juvenile Department has as its 
primary thesis the fact that no one agency in the community goes it alone and 
that an ounce of delinquency prevention is worth a pound of delinquency cure. 


THE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM TRANSCENDS THE LOCAL AREA 


The fact that the ramifications of juvenile delinquency extend beyond the 
local area is one of the most compelling reasons for vigorous Federal leader- 
ship and support toward the solution of the problem. For example, a signifi- 
cant percentage of the youths detained in Skipworth Juvenile Home, the Lane 
County detention home, come from other States and counties within the State. 
Many of these are runaways Whose runaway might have been prevented had 
there been services for them and their families in their own hometowns. In 
case after case, youths are returned to other communities with the prospect of 
getting help which is nil. The runaway problem is a sizable and costly one to 
administration. With the mobility of population another problem is presented 
when unstable families undergoing diagnosis and/or treatment move to another 
county or other States with no prospect for followup services wherever they 
may go. The most dramatic evidence of the lack of juvenile services in Americ 
as well as the uneveness of their distribution is refiected in the comments of 
Dr. Alfred Kahn in the article, “The Untried Weapons Against Delinquency,” 
published in Federal Probation, September 1958. The fact that half of the 
counties of the United States have no probation services at all, that less than 
10 percent of the courts needing detention services have them, that there are 
few full-time juvenile courts and shortages of both juvenile police and juvenile 
court workers is startling evidence of the need for a massive mobilization of 
resources to attack the juvenile delinquency problem for the first time on a sys- 
tematic, comprehensive, scientific basis. This will never be achieved if the 
States and local areas are left to their own devices. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


The level of training of juvenile probation officers throughout the United 
States is a scandal. This also applies to workers in other aspects of juvenile 
corrections and allied welfare services. One would never think of placing a 
loved one in need of medical attention in the hands of an unskilled practitioner 
without some type of medical training. This is a common occurrence when it 
comes to the diagnosis and treatment of complex problems underlying juvenile 
delinquency. Everyone of the 10 juvenile counselors, i.e., juvenile probation 
officers in the Lane County Juvenile Department are required as a minimum 
standard to have a bachelor’s degree plus 2 factors beyond which can be either 
in graduate study or experience or a combination of both. Experience to date 
shows that a worker who has completed training in social work leading to an 
M.S.W. degree and who is also adapted to working in an authoritative agency 
produces the most effective work. These workers are in extremely short supply 
and difficult to recruit. As a substitute, workers of a lesser standard of train- 
ing are recruited. Even these workers take a long time to reeruit on a nation- 
wide basis. The Lane County Juvenile Department conducts an on-the-job 
training program. This is of particular importance to new workers who either 
have no social work training and who have had no related experience. It is to 
be noted that such on-the-job training is not a substitute for training in a recog- 
nized college or university. In a recent 3-day field visit by Mrs. Alice M. Low, 
training consultant, Juvenile Delinquency Service Division, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, the consultant indicated that it’s difficult to conduct an on-the-job train- 
ing program effectively without the assistance of a training specialist and that 
even an agency of the size of the Lane County Juvenile Department could sup- 
port a full-time training person. It is to be noted that in round numbers the 
total staff of the juvenile department and its components numbers 40 persons. 
The addition of a training worker whose services are estimated at $7,500 per 
year would pay for itself a hundredfold. 

Probation departments throughout the country experience heavy turnover of 
probation workers. Lane County, Oreg., is no exception. While surveys reveal 
that poor working conditions, i.e., salary and fringe benefits are a prominent 
factor it is believed that with reasonable working conditions and with an effec- 
tive training program that much could be done to stabilize staff. Where workers 
are properly oriented, where the assignment of workloads is properly paced and 
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where there is a good quality of case supervision and direction to the work, this 
contributes to staff stability. It is important that in their induction into the 
work that workers “not be beat’ because of the wear and tear arising out of 
the lack of training. Approximately $10,000 would make it possible to send two 
workers to school of social work for training. They not only could be retained 
for the agency but upon their return they would contribute heavily to the stimulus 
of other workers and raise the level of work standards. A particularly important 
aspect of training is opportunity for workers to attend professional conferences, 
attend summer sessions and special courses at universities and coleges. Twenty- 
tive hundred dollars a year spent by an agency of this size toward this end would 
repay the community in rehabilitated delinquent youths manifold. The com- 
mentator and oné case supervisor have just attended the national conference of 
social work in San Francisco. It is not easy to obtain funds for a purpose such as 
this and it is commendable that it was made possible by Lane County authorities. 
Attendance at a conference of this high caliber is similar to a physician taking a 
refresher course. What is more important, it helps a worker to not only develop 
and maintain perspective but there is a replenishing of the well of zeal for the 
work. 

Some idea of some of the relatively simple measures which would help the 
autonomous county juvenile court agencies throughout Oregon is evidenced by 
the help that would be provided by the assignment of a single juvenile court 
services consultant and a juvenile police consultant to an appropriate State 
ageney. At present, such services are nonexistent. The cost would be modest. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


While research is important, if effective known methods could be comprehen- 
sively, systematically, and scientifically applied, the results would be greatly 
rewarded. Moreover, some of the already known techniques and programs are 
of a preventative nature. In Lane County, Oreg., there is good liaison between 
public welfare and juvenile probation. This is particularly outstanding in the 
sponsorship of standby shelter care by welfare in lieu of use of the detention home 
for children who do not require secure custody. A written interagency agreement 
has been established by the two agencies and the climate and practices of inter- 
agency communications are good. Many of the children requiring court services 
are known to the welfare. Many service cases could be diverted by the juvenile 
department to the welfare department if the latter agency was equipped to 
process them. Further development of this aspect of the community organization 
of child welfare services would result in considerable savings to the community 
from a preventive standpoint. [Illustrative of how far the agencies are willing 
to go in their endeavors is the fact.that at the point of intake, cases requiring 
petition filing and intervention by the juvenile court and concerning protective 
services are worked up by the social workers of the welfare department and pre- 
sented by them to the court. Much expensive labor as well as wear and tear on 
the client is saved. Notwithstanding the progress that these two agencies have 
made in the shifting of protective services work to welfare, further developments 
are impeded by the following deficiencies : 

1. Lack of sufficient child welfare services workers. 
2. Lack of trained child welfare services workers. 
3. Need for an additional case supervisor. 

4. Need for augmented foster home finding for behavior problem and/or 
delinquent adolescents. 

5. Need for a higher rate of compensation for needed foster homes. The 
establishment of private family agency would contribute heavily to delin- 
quency prevention. The employment of skilled social workers and additional 
juvenile police are greatly needed and priority items in delinquency 
prevention. 


RESEARCH 


Early delinquency. prevention and prediction: Lane County, Oreg., with its 
effective citizen and official support with its good climate for interagency com- 
munications and the existence of the University of Oregon makes it an excel- 
lent community for research and demonstration in the prevention, control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. In addition its size and the relative homo- 
geneity of its makeup establishes it as an ideal area for research and demon- 
stration. The juvenile court department and the University of Oregon have 
been exploring the possibility for the establishment of an early casefinding 
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and treatment program. This has been the inspiration of the circuit court judge 
of Lane County who hears most of the juvenile cases. He believes that only 
through immunization can the problem of juvenile delinquency be solved. Funds 
made readily available through the proposed legisiation could bring this project 
into being in a relatively short time. Its results would reflect to the benefit not 
only to Lane County but contribute to the Nation as a whole. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
(iLURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Vew York, N.Y., June 18, 1959. 
Hon. JOSEPH CLARK, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: I regret I was unable to arrange my schedule to come 
to Washington during the recent hearings on juvenile delinquency legislation. 
I deeply appreciate your kind invitation to appear. 

Although I cannot present testimony personally this year, I desire to have 
entered on the record my support of the general purposes of Federal legislation 
to combat juvenile delinquency as stated in this letter. In my opinion and that 
of colleagues whom I have consulted, the representatives appointed to the 
National Council of Churches by its 33 member denominations agree in the main 
with the broad objectives of the current legislative proposals. My appearance 
before the House Subcommittee on Special Education on April 16, 1957, was 
reported by the President of the National Council of Churches to the general 
board of the council, which is the council's highest governing body between tri- 
ennial meetings of the general assembly. Nevertheless, I do not presume in this 
letter to make an official statement for the council or its member denomina- 
tions. 

With the personal conviction that representatives appointed by denominations 
to the council are in substantial agreement with the objectives of the proposed 
legislation, I would like to go on record as favoring Federal grants to be used 
for demonstration projects and studies, encouragement of better planning and 
coordination of programs, and training of personnel to work with juvenile of- 
fenders. The authorization for appropriations and the duration of the pro- 
gram should be sufficient to constitute without doubt a fair test of efficacy. 
The creation of a Federal advisory council with representatives from national 
organizations and professional and religious groups which are giving leadership 
in dealing with this national problem is an important provsion for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives cited above. 

I regret my inability to appear before your subcommittee, but desire to have 
this testimony entered in the record of the hearings, and to assure the com- 
mittee of the keen interest of the churches in helping juvenile offenders. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. VILLAUME. 
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